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RESOLUTION 


ON THE 

Final Report of the Riot Enquiry Committee 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of Burma, Home Department, 

—No 1510^9, dated the 20th March 1939 


Read — 

Home Department Police Branch Resolution No 442038, Part XVI, dated 
the 22nd September 1938 appointing a Committee to enquire into the 
recent riots in Burma 

Read also — 

Lettei dated the 27th February 1939» from the Secretaiy, Riot Enquiry 
Committee, forwarding the report of the Committee. 

Resolution — ^The final report of the Committee appointed by 
the Governor of Burma to conduct an enquiry into the recent riots 
in Burma has now been submitted. It is a document of far-reaching 
importance for the future of Burma. The matters referred for enquiry 
have been fearlessly and searchmgly analysed and examined ; and the 
recommendations made are of a most valuable kind They will receive 
the immediate attention ot Government 

2 The Governor of Burma desires to record his profound and 
grateful thanks to the Hon’ble Mr Justice Braiind and to the other 
members of the Committee for the thoroughness and care with which 
they have conducted their enquiry and for their most able leport. 

Ordered — That the Report of the Committee be published and 
that a copy of this Resolution together with a copy of the Report be 
forwaided to the Chairman and each member of the Committee 

Ordered also — ^That this Resolution be published in the Burma 
Gazette 


By order, 


A McCRACKEN, 

Secretary to the Government of Surtnay 
Home Department, 




From 


To 


THE RIOT ENQUIRY COMMITTEE, 

RANGOON, 


THE HON’BLE MINISTER OF HOME AFFAIRS, 
^ RANGOON. 


Dated Rangoon^ the 27th February 1939. 


Sir, 

In its Intel un Report dated the 27tli December 1938, the Riot 
Enquiiy Committee expressed its intention of delivermf^, if possible, its 
Final Report by the end of February 1939 In fulfilment of that 
engagement, we have the honour to deliver the accoinpanving repoit to 
yon We venluie to express the hope that our work may prove of 
value 


We have, dear Home Minister, 
the honour to be, 

Your obedient servants, 


H B. L Braund, Chairman 


Po Han 
A Rahim 
Khin Maung Dwe 
M. A Rauf 


yM embers. 
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INTRODUCTORY 
[Continued ) 

In the introduction of our short interim repoit we have said that the 
introduction to this final report would be proportionately relieved by 
what vve said there and would contain only such additions as might be 
necessary to bring it up to date and to complete it. 

In due couise we visited Shwebo, Ye U, Sagaing and Mandalay. 
On our return irnrney we visited Toungoo and Pegu and reached 
Rangoon again on the 11th January 1939 We then resumed our sittings 
at the City Hall to complete our examination of witnesses in Rangoon, 
to hear others from the Hanthawaddy, Pyapdn and Insein Distiicts and 
to t ike the evidence of ceitain other persons whom we had been unable 
to heat in the course of our toui On the 22rid January we went to the 
Thanawaddy Disliict where we examined witnesses in several places 
Since then, we have been engaged in heaiing the evidence of the few 
witnesses whom we had not been able to examine eai her and m the 
■composition of oui final report. We shall have been engaged in our 
investigations and in the production of our two reports for a period of 
just five months, duiing which time we have travelled no little distance 
and have examined a hundred and umety-six witnesses m Rangoon 
and nine hundied and thirly-nine in the distx'icts, making a total of 
vcleven hundred and thuty> five in all. 

In the inti oduction to our interim i eport(^) we observed that we should 
report upon the disturbances m Rangoon and m the districts separately 
and that each report would fall into certain self-contained puts. We 
have, however, found it impossible to adhere strictly to that arrange- 
ment. The form our final report has taken is that we have divided it 
into three parts The first part deals with Rangoon and the second 
part with the districts In these parts respectively we have 
endeavoured to give both an outline of what occurred in Rangoon and 
in the districts and, and at the same tune, to deal m detail with all 
the relevant and major incidents and events which happened in each 
place whether thej' have led to controveisy before us or not But our 
accounts of the events in the districts must be regarded as supple- 
mentary to the official accounts Our attention has necessarily had 
.to be concentrated principally upon the more important things that 
happened in each place and upon those which were in some respect 
contentious or have given rise to difficulties. Considerations of space 
alone would, even if it had been necessaiy, have forbidden our deiliug 
with every event and incident m each district, tovyn and village But at 
the same time, we have in each case tried to give a general view 
of the course which the disturbances, took in each place and, wheie 
particular incidents have stiuck us as of importance or have been the 
subjects of representations to us, our account will be found to be a 
good deal more detailed and comprehensive than the official repoit 
And in some instances we have had to coi rect the official reports 
wheie we have found them wrong 
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In this we have dealt in detail, as we came to them, with 
all the charges made against the police and against the civil authorities 
and have expressed our conclusions m respect of each In particular, 
we have dealt with ludicial thoroughness with no less than twenty-seven 
individual cases in which the police weie charged with having 
committed excesses by premature, indiscriminate oi unnecessary 
shooting We have dealt with care, in each place where they have 
aiisen, with the chaiges of illegal airesl and u’lth many other special 
and general chaiges made against the police It has been beyond hunian> 
possibility to examine each minor allegation made against each 
police officer and other official and, lu some cases, w’e have had to foi'm 
a general view upon the evidence <itforded us Indeed, one of the mam 
difficulties we have had to face has been to thread our way through the 
mass of detailed, and sometimes irrelevant evidence, to oui destination 
But to the best of om ability, we have, apart fiom the special 
representations made to u$ in all serious cases, examined and formed 
oiu owm conclusions upon the manner in which the civil authoiities and 
the police as a w'hole acquitted themselves in each place throughout the 
country We have moreover, wherever we have been, endeavoured to 
trace the operation of the general and paiticular causes which, m our 
opinion, gave rise to the nots. It follows that, for the results of our 
inquiries into each particular event and incident in detail, reference 
must be had to our accounts contained in Parts I and II i elating to the 
places wffiere they occurred We are glad to be able to record that 
we are not conscious in any single case of having been unable or 
declined to hear the evidence of any one who has expressed a desire to 
come before us with any information, complaint or grievance, large or 
small 

In Part III ot this report we have endeavoured in Chapters XVIII 
and XIX to set out the general lessons of our enquiry in relation to our 
terms of reference These chapters contain a discussion of our views in 
general on what the police and civil authorities did and did not do and 
of their failures and successes But for the detailed particulars upon 
which we found these views reference must, as we have said, be had to 
Parts I and II In Chapter XX of Part III, and in the Appendices 
related to it, we have dealt with that item of our teims of reference 
winch relates to loss of life and property and to the deseciation of 
religious edifices and buildings during the riots And, hnally, by 
Chapter XXI we have endeavoured to provide, in a convenient form, a 
summary of the main conclusions which we have arrived at and such of 
the mam recommendations as we have to make 

We emphasize, however, that in order to obtain a clear view of the 
course which the riots followed throughout the countiy as a whole, it 
is necessary to i eacl the whole report, not omitting the interun report 
which contains the background against which the whole drama was 
played out. 

We have to acknowledge the assistance we have received from 
many persons without whose help we could not in the time have 
accomplished the considerable task which we were set. We thank the 
Home Department for placing at our disposal all files bearing upon the 
subject matter of our enquiry and for rendering us assistance in 
answering the many references we have had to make to it. We also 



thank the Deputy Inspector-General of Police in charge of the Criminal 
investigation Department for similar assistance To his Worship the 
Mayor of Rangoon and his Councillors we are much indebted for the 
use throughout our sittings in Rangoon of the Committee Room of 
the City Hall We have received every possible assistance from all 
the Commissioners of Divisions and fiom all Deputy Commissioners 
whose Divisions and Districts we have visited and w'e thank all the 
civil and police officers whom w'e have met for the help given to us 
in the preparation of our programmci in marshalling our witnesses 
and in the discoveiv and the production of evidence. We cannot emit 
a refeience to the help afforded ns by Mr. M M. Rafi, BamsUr-at-Law^ 
and Ins two jumois, Mr Raschid and Mr Zora Singh, for the 
thorough and temperate w^ay in which they „ have organized and 
presented to us the Indian point of view m various places. We 
are indebted also to U Kyaw Zan and U Aye Maung and other 
advocates and pleadeis who have appeared before us in various 
places to lepiesent to us paiticular events and points of view Their 
help has s-^vecl the Committee incalculable time The Department of 
Commerce and Industries placed the steam launch “ Lady limes ” at 
our disposal for seven cr eight weeks during our tour and it is ceitain 
that without this facility, which enabled us to do much work as we 
travelled, we could not have completed our inquiry except with gieat 
fatigue and delay We are, too, gieatly indebted to the Burmah Oil 
Co , Ltd , at Yenangyaung for a variety of practical and personal 
kindnesses which helped in our w’^ork and gave us encouragement 
when we much needed it 

Within our own establishment we wish to thank our Secretary, 
Mr F S. V Donnison, I C S,, again for the help which he Ins given us, 
particularly in arranging the details of our tour and in the collection 
and compilation of the figures m the Appendices Our Bench Clerk, 
Maung Ohn Shwe, has been particularly helpful to us and has done 
splendid work And of our Stenographers, we have a special word for 
Mr. R S. Stahlmann who, in addition to being an excellent stenogra- 
pher, has never failed, in uncomfortable ciicumstances and at the 
oddest hours, to do cheerfully whatever we have asked of him 
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FINAL REPORT 

OF THE 

RIOT INQUIRY COMMITTEE 


CHAPTER Vn. 

Mauiig Shwe Hpi’s Book. 

We helve already, in oiu shoit intioductory leporti referred to 
Maung Shwe Hpi’s book as the “ occasion ” of the tiouble w'hich started 
at the end of July We believe that, viewed in its true peispective, the 
discovery of the book, oi lather of the oftensive passages fiom it w'hich 
appealed m July 1938 as an Appendix to the Burmese novel “The 
Abode of a Nat ” written by Mating Htin Baw, w'as no more than an 
occasion which was grasped by the Buimese Press and by a mimbei of 
other political agencies for the purpose of bringing about a political and 
social explosion m Rangoon and in the lest of the countiy. Though, 
as we have endeavoured to show, dangerous and inflammable material 
existed oi had been cieated m the country, we do not think that, at that 
stage, Maung Shwe Hpi’s book played any gi eater part in the history of 
the riots than that it affoided the mstiument of an evil opportunism by 
those who were looking foi just such an oppoitunity And they took 
it, on the spur of the moment What it has led to since and how, once 
started, the whole disoider has developed on progressively organized 
and political lines is not at the moment our concern and we shall for 
the pi'es^nt devote ourselves to the history of the book 

In the yeai 1931 a leligious controversy aiose betw'een a Moulvi (^) ^ 

called Hassan Shah of Mandalay and one Maung Pan Nyo of Namnia ^ ® ° 
Village, Myitkyina District As the result, Maung Pan Nyo wrote a 
pamplilet entitled “ Moulvi Yogi Sudan ” The publication of this book 
was fanaiiced by a certain U Kha, the headman of Nanima Village, and 
hrs family It w'as printed at the National Press, Mandalay The book 
purports to be a retort by Maung Pan Nyo to unjustified attacks by 
the Moulvi on the Buddhist leligion and it contained passages highly 
oifensive to Islam As an answer to “ Moulvi Yogi Sadan ” one 
Abdulla, alias Maung Sin, a Zerbadi physician of Hsagaing Village, 

Myedu, in the Shwebo District, later in 1931 wrote a book under the 
title ‘‘ Moulvi-Yogi Sadan Vmmssaya Kyan ” This book challenged 
Maung Pan Nyo’s book as being false and a direct insult to Mahomed 
and to Muslims in general, as in fact it was In the same year the 
pamphlet of Maung Shwe Hpi, a school-master of Myedu Village, was 
issued It was in three paits consisting first of the part written by 
Maung Pan Nyo, secondly of the part written by Abdulla, ahas Maung (*) 

(*) It was he who subsequently gave forty-five copies oftthe “ Moulvi-Yogi Awada 
Sadan ” to M. H. Patail at Mandalay See page 3 
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Sin, and finally of Maung Shwe Hpi’s own deplorable original coiitii- 
bution It appeared under the name ** Moulvi-Yogi Awada Sadan.” 
But we shall henceforth m this Report refer to it simply as “Maung 
Shwe Hpi’s book”. Maung Shwe Hpi’s book also was written as a 
refutation of Maung PanNyo’s original provocative woik The oiigmal 
composite book was printed in 1931 at the National Press at Mandalay 
and constituted as shining an example of mschievous stupidity as could 
well be imagined The National Pi ess was owned by a Eurmese- 
Muslim named Maung Eunoose who has given evidence befoie us He 
tells us that one day the Moulvi, Hassan Shah, the Peshunam of the 
Mingala Mosque, Mandalay, came to him with a person whom he now 
knows to have been Maung Shwe Hpi himself and asked him to pnnt 
one thousand copies — not two hundred and fifty copies as seems to 
have been supposed — of the book. That he did for seventy rupees. 
He disclaims all knowledge of its contents and tells us that he deliveied 
the thousand copies to the Moulvi Hassan Shah He then dehveied 
a copy of the book to the Deputy Commissioner of Mandalay as 
required by Section 9 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867. 
That is true as it has been verified by the Criminal Investigation 
Department. In the introductory part of this Repoit (^) we have 
commented upon the fact that the book does not appear to have found 
its way from the Deputy Commissioner of Mandalay to the Secretary of 
the Judicial Department of the Government of Burma, as it should have 
done. Though vve doubt whether Maung Eunoose was quite so 
unintelligent as not to have read, even cursorily, the book he had 
undertaken the printing of, w'e think that on the whole his evidence is 
true and that he played a minor, though discreditable, pait m the affair 

All but fifty or so of those copies were distubuted in the Shwebo, 
Myitkyina and Mandalay Districts They attracted no attention what- 
ever, probably because of the fact that they remained exclusively in the 
hands of Muslims or ofZerbadis. In 1936 Mahomed Hashim Patail, a 
Muslim resident of Rangoon, visited Mandalay and had occasion to say 
his prayers m the Mmgala Mosque. There he met the Moulvi Hassan 
Shah, and to this meeting the second edition of Maung Shwe Hpi’s 
book is to be attributed But before we deal with that it is necessary 
that we should say something about Mahomed Hashim Patail. 

He IS the son of a certain Hashim Cassim Patail, who or whose 
father — ^it is quite immaterial which, but there is a little doubt about 
the matter — in 1860 or thereabouts founded a business in Rangoon as a 
piece goods merchant under the name of Hashim Cassim Patail. He 
carrried on business in. Rangoon both in theSooitee Baia Bazaar and at 
an address in Merchant Street Mahomed Hashim Patail has told us 
that in 1904 Hashim Cassim Patail took a number of paitners mclnding 
himself. He says he was in the firm as a partner for two years only — 
1904 and 1905, In 1907 Hashim Cassim Patail, the father, died and 
for some few months after his death in 1907 Mahomed Hashim Patail 
tells us he worked m the business as an employee without a salary. 
After his father’s death we are informed that he was paid out a sum of 
money representing his father’s interest in the firm, which included 
such interest as he himself had had in 1904 and 1905 On the other 
hand, we have had evidence fiom one of the present partneis, Cassim 


(M Sctf page 38 et seg , Interim Report. 
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Ibrahim Patail, whose version is a little cUiiereiit in that, according to 
him, Mahomed Hashim Patail was never a partner even m 1904 and. 
1905. He supports that by producing the partnership deed of the firm 
of the 1st Januai'y 1904, which certainly dees not show Mahomed 
Hashim Patail as a partner. It may be that both are in a way light and 
that Mahomed Hashim Paiail had some sort of derivative interest in his 
father’s share. It is, howevei, a matter of little consequence now, 
because, whichever of the two stones is the right one, it is peifectly 
•clear either that Mahomed Hashim Patail never had any inteiest m the 
fii'm or, at the highest, ceased to have any inteiest over thirty years ago. 
It IS plain that the peison who financed Maung Shwe Hpi's book at no 
relevant time had any connection with the fiim of Hashim Cassim 
Patail and that that firm cannot possibly be implicated in any way m the 
production of Maung Shwe Hpi’s book We have thought it fair m our 
Report to make that quite clear in view of the misapprehension that 
arose upon the point in the Buimese Press. The present firm 
of Hashim Cassim Patail of Block C of the Soortee Bara Bazaar and 
of Merchant Street has not, since 1907 at any rate and probably never, 
included, nor had any business connection with, M H Patail, the 
financiei of the second edition of Maung Shwe Hpi’s book in 1936 

But it remains to explain why M. H Patail in that year should have 
given a sum of Rs 150 to publish the second edition of the book 
Mr Patail has a Burmese lady, now converted to Islam, as his wife 
He also has propeity at Taikkyi m the Insein District and this pioperty 
is managed on his behalf by one Sultan Mahomed, o/iai Mohideen, alias 
Maung Ba Ba, an old established pnntei of Taikkyi For these services 
M H Patail rewards Maung Ba Ba by giving him the free light of 
occupation of one of his houses at Taikkyi for himself and his printing 
Press But the curious fact ti anspires that, at the time of printing this 
second edition of Maung Shwe Hpi’s book, Maung Ba Ba had never 
printed a book before, his printing activities having been confined to 
pamphlets and other lesser liteiature, 

M H. Patail has told us that after his meeting with Moulvi Hassan 
Shah in Mandalay he was given forty-five of the remaining fifty copies 
of the first edition of Maung Shwe Hpi’s book and that he was so taken 
with them that he brought them back to Rangoon and distributed them 
among his fiiends and relations. He kept a copy in the house for him- 
self which his Burmese wife most probably read The books were 
very popular and soon a demand for more of them arose among his 
friends and relations He then obtained the remaining five from 
Mandalay, Next, according to Patail, in 1936 Maung Ba Ba saw Inm 
in Rangoon and suggested to him that, as the book was m such demand, 
he, Maung Ba Ba, should publish a second edition if Patail would 
finance it And that is what happened Actually M H. Patail paid 
Maung Ba Ba a sum of a hundred and fifty rupees which was entered 
in Maung Ba Ba’s books as m respect of an “ order ” given by 
M H Patail of Rangoon We think it probable that the suggestion 
that there should be a second edition of the book came, in reality, from 
Patail In this way two thousand five hundred more copies were printed 
and distributed by M. H Patail in places as undely apart as Rangoon, 
Maymyo, Sagaing, Yenangyaung, Mandalay, Moulmein and Akyab 


(^) See page 9. 
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That IS the tiue stoiy of hou the second edition came into existence 
M. H. Patail has asked ns to believe that from hrst to last he ncici 
knew the contents of Maung Shwe Hpi’s book and that his attention 
was never drawn to what it was about He would actually have us 
believe that he did not even know it was a book written upon a 
religious topic. That is manifestly absurd and we cannot believe it It 
IS to our minds fantastic that Patail should fiist m 1934ha\edistnhuted 
the limited number of books remaining over from the first edition 
among his relations and fi tends at the lequest of the Moulvi of 
Mandalay ; then, m response to then insistent demands, come to an 
ariangement with his own agent, Maung Ba Ba, to pimt a considerable 
second edition foi further distribution, and finally broadcast this second 
edition among all and sundiy without having a complete knowledge of 
what the book was about. It must be boine in mind that Patail, though 
he does not read Bui mese himself, has a Bmmese-speaking wife. It 
has to be borne in mind, too, that Maung Ba Ba w'as Patail’s tenant and 
that, on his own admission, this w-as the first book evei printed at his 
punting pi ess. Patail’s friends weie clamouring for the book and he 
had a second edition printed by his Taikkyi tenant at his owm expense. 
We think the conclusion is iiiesistible that, if only fiom curiosity, 
Patail must have informed himself of the contents of a book that 
had aroused such paiticular enthusiasm among his lelatives and friends 
and of which he had constituted himself the patron. We think that 
both Patail and Maung Ba, Ba knew peifectly well w'hat was m the 
book. 

To suppose that M. H. Patail, and still less Maung Ba Ba, either 
desired or contemplated the dreadful consequences wdiich have in- 
directly ensued from the publication of the second edition of the book 
would be udicnlous We suppose no such thing But, believing as we 
do that M. H Patail was fully aware of the contents of the book, we 
think that to his, and to a lesser extent to Maung Ba Ba's, folly in 
printing and distiibutmg the seco'nd edition the immediate “ occasion” 
of the riots can be traced As foi Maung Ba Ba he is possibly to be 
blamed less. He, too, we think, knew' what was m the book. We 
doubt whether it was he wdio wrasthe piime mover in the production of 
the second edition We are inclined to think that he w'as veiy 
largely in the hands of M H. Patail. But he should, of course, have 
declined altogether to print the second edition We think he probably 
did so at the request of Patail and that it may have been difficult for him 
to refuse 

The matter does not, however, quite end theie In the hrst place 
the book ought to have been suppressed theie and tlien And it 
probably would have been if the regulations made under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867 had been observed. But however that 
may be, nothing would ever have been heard of the book but for the 
mtervention of a scribbler of trivial Burmese novels called Maung Htin 
Baw w'ho must, in our opinion, divide with M H. Patail a heavy 
burden of blame for what happened afterwards. The second edition 
had attracted as little public attention as the first and would, no doubt, 

Icomplete obscurity it deserved but for Maung 
Htin Baw This meddlesome individual started life as a clerk in 
the Hanthawaddy Courts, became anight editor of the “ Mauriya ” Pi ess 
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and finally' diifted into novel writing He dabbled, too, in Burmese 
medicine He says he first heard o£ Maung Shvve Hpi’s book in 
conversation with a Burmese-Muslim butcher named Abdul R ishid at 
Twante m June 1938. Abdul Rashid gave him a copy Heiead it and 
such was his indignation that he determined — to use his own words — to 
“ stop fuithei publication of these books ” Nothing would, of course, 
have been simpler than for him to have accomplished this laudable 
puiposebv taking the book at once to the police, to the Deputy 
Commissioner oi to any other ot the authoiities, or even to the Premier 
himself, whom he claims to have known veiy well Any such course 
as that would have ettectually achieved his obiect What he actually 
did was to extiact fioin Mating Shwe Hpi’s book its most otfensive 
passages and to send them to his own cousin, Maung Them, the 
pioprietor of the “ Aung Mym Gym ” Press of 37th Street, Rangoon, 
which conducts a publishing department under the name of the “ Once 
More Publications ” This publishing house was in piocess of producing 
Maung Him Baw’s latest novel “ The Abode of a Nat.” The extracts 
vveie sent to Maung Them, togethei with the inanusciipt of the 
concluding chapters o£ the novel, in oider that the exti icts might be 
iiicoiporated as an appendix to it At the same time he wiote a 
paragiaph to lotincl it ofi to this effect — 

Tt IS most earnesdy asked that this sort of book should be 
slopped and action taken with legaid to these books which 
have all eady been distributed, that is to say the books which 
have been published to disparage our Religion, our ‘ Paya 
oni Community and our Pagoda ” 

These exti acts were sent to Maung Them in the middle of June and 
we have obtained production of the oiigmals in Maung Htin Bau’s own 
handwriting. He also wrote a letter to Miung Them This, however, 
cannot now, he savs, be found If it could have been, it might have 
been interesting Some three days later Maung Htin Baw went to 
Rangoon himself and found his cousin, Maung Them, very ill with 
tubeiCLilosis Maung Htin Baw himself then look over the editoiship 
of the pi ess and retained it until the whole concern was closed down 
at the beginning of October Theie we have the facts The fact is, 
therefore, that when m Jub “The Abode of a Nat” w’as actually 
published wuth its Appendix it was leally published by the Pi ess while 
under Maung Htin Baw's own management, although the original letter 
in the middle of June may possibly have been waatten to his cousin, 
Maung Them. When ouestioned about this by the officers of the 
Criminal Investigation Department, both Maung Htm Baw and Maung 
Them appear, from the record of th eii statements, to have been far 
from frank and to have tried to give the impression that Maung Htin 
Baw? was merely the author of the novel and had nothing to do with 
the publication of the exti’acts from the book. We think that i]n that 
there w^as an economy of truth 

We cannot refrain fiom commenting upon the peculiar methods 
adopted by Maung Him Baw with the object, as he says, “ to stop 
further publication of these books ” One would have thought that 
the last thing a genuinely offended Buddhist would have done was to 
give the objectionable thing a fuither publicity at the tail end of an 
insignificant novel. It was so easy to have sent it to the police or to 
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someone else in authority with u note to the effect that this sort of thing 
ought lo be put a stop to. Or we could have understood it if he had 
taken it straight to some respectable Sayadaw and asked him to deal 
with it. The truth is that Maung Htin Baw saw, and seized, an 
opportunity to get a little publicity and cheap advertising for his novel 
by publishing with it what he recognised as being a sensational 
discovery. That is what w e believe to have been the truth. And. 
if so, Maung Htin Baw is just as much to blame as M. H. Patail, for he 
has not even the excuse of being a Muslim. We do not suggest that 
there was in the case of either Maung Htin Baw or of M. H. Patail, as 
there was in the case of those who used the opportunity provided, any 
deliberate intention to provoke communal disturbances between Indians 
and Burmans. But in both cases, we think, they should have known 
that what they were doing was highly dangerous and very wrong. Tiie 
one acted perhaps from a perverted sense of religious zeal. The other 
could not resist the opportunity of adding a sensational item to an 
otherwise unattractive book. In the case of both of them they were, 
we think, as much to blame as Maung Shwe Hpi himself. 

The Abode of a Nat ” was published in the Districts on the 9thr 
and in Rangoon on the 14th of July. Two thousand copies were 
published of which within ten days 1,350 copies were sold, the 
remaining 650 copies being eventually seized by the police and 
handed over to the District Magistrate of Rangoon. From the 9th of 
July onwards, therefore, copies of the novel, including the appendix, 
were in circulation in the Districts and from the 14th of July in Rangoon 
itself. 


The attention 
of the 
Thathana 
Mamaka 
Yonng 
Sanghas' 
Association 
and of the 
Press drawn 
to the book. 


We know that the first mention of Maung Shwe Hpi’s book in the 
Burmese Press was on the 19th of July when the Sun drew attention to it 
and called for “ drastic action,” It was in an article written by Ledi 
U Withokdasara of the Theingyi Kyaung, Shwedagon Pagoda. It is 
not altogether clear how the book found its way to the hands of 
U Withokdasara. We do know, how-ever, that a number of fongyis^ 
including the Thathana Mamaka Young Sanghas^ Association, were 
interesting themselves in the book before the 26th of luly. A fongyi 
named U Badanta Yew^ata approached Maung Htin Baw on the I8th of 
July and asked to be shown his copy of the book as he said he wanted 
‘‘ to read it carefully.” Also a number of fongyis from the Thathana 
Mamaka Young Sanghas’ Association visited Maung Htin Baw two or 
three days before the mass meeting on the Shw’edagon Pagoda. 
These included U Teza who apparently w^as an executive member of 
the General Council of the Thathana Mamaka Young Sanghas’ 
Association (') and is the same person who afterwards made one of the 
most objectionable speeches at the Pagoda on the 26th of July. They 
demanded the book from Maung Htin Baw and eventually he was 
‘"summoned” to produce it before the Association at the Thayettaw 
Kyaungtfaik. On the 16th or I7th of July, the newspaper Progress 
had approached Maung Htin Baw for a copy and at about the 
same time the New Light of Burma also asked for one from him. 
Eventually the only copy he had — the one obtained from the Zerbadi 
butcher at Twante — ^was seized by the Criminal Investigation 
Department. 


(^) See page 13. 
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It is clear, therefore, that very soon after the publication of the 
novel in Rangoon on he 14th of July, the extracts from Mating Shwe 
Hpi’s book had come to the hands of the Thathana Mamaka Young 
Sanghas' Association and of the Burmese Press and that both these 
agencies were considerably interested in it. It has been suggested to 
us that the book when found by Maung Htin Baw was deliberately 
placed by him in the hands of the Thathana Mamaka Young Sanghas’ 
Association and published by him as an Appendix to the novel at their 
suggestion or at the suggestion of some one associated with them. 
There is no evidence whatever to support that suggestion. We think 
the right view is the one which we have alreacly indicated that the 
extracts from the book were first brought to the public notice as a 
I'esult of the culpable folly of Maung Htin Baw and that they were 
immediately fastened upon by the i)ongyis and the press as a first class 
opportunity to create the trouble they w^ere seeking. 

We have already referred in our Interim Report to the part 
played by the Burmese Press for a long time in festering in Burma a 
condition of communal ill feeling between Burmans and Indians which 
was not only historically almost unknown in the country but which 
was, and actually still is, wholly inconsistent with the Burmese 
character. These efforts have been assisted by political developments 
and economic influences. But none of us is prepared to believe that, 
whatever the weight of these developments and influences may have 
been, they would have resulted in the . deliberate hunting down of 
Indians that occurred in many places in July and August, the equally 
deliberate campaign to drive them from Burma that has developed since 
aiifl the social disorders which have resulted, but for the mischevous 
incitement of the Burmese Press and of other political and social 
agitators. It was, we think, a case of the deliberate sabotage for 
political reasons of the traditional relations of tolerance and goodwill 
which had hitherto existed in the country. And not its least danger 
lies in creating for the first time a communal problem in Burma which 
in its results must be disastrous to the country as a whole. 

We have, therefore, to see how the political and communal themes 
were interwoven into the contributions of the Burmese Press from the 
19th until the 26th of luly when the actual rioting started. The 
first notice of Maung Shwe Hpi's book in the Burmese Press was, 
we believe, taken on the 19th July. 

On that day the Rangoon Sun C) (we shall, for short, hereafter call 
it the Sun) published an article by Ledi U Withokdasara of the 
Theingyi kyaung, Shwedagon Pagoda. It drew attention to the book 
“Moulvi Yogi Awada Sadan’^ and its second publication and it urged 
all Buddhists to take ‘Wgent action ” against the book. It set out a 
resume of the objectionable passages from it which it referred to as 
injuring the interests of the Buddhist religion and of the Burmese 
people.” As we have said before, the book was an unpardonable piece 
of folly and bad taste but it is absurd to suppose that, by itself, it could 
have affected by one iota either the great religion of Buddha or the 
national interests of the Burmese people. On the same day the Sun^ 
Progress and Saiilian were called upon to deposit a security of 
Rs. 3,000. 


The response 
of the 
Burmese 
Press. 


The Sun, 19th July 1938. 
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We have already noted, at pa^e 36 of our Interim Report, the 
article of the 16th July in the Sa/i reopenings the attack on the system 
ot Burmese- Muslim marriai^es. On the 19th of July the Miijahed-i- 
Biirma^ which is a Muslim-owned pro-Congress newspaper, published 
its repl 3 ^ to this article deploring that the Burmese newspaioers should 
spread propaganda against Muslims and excite the feelings of Burrnans 
in order to drive Muslims out of the country. The article we have 
already" referred to in the Sun of the 16th July had drawn attention 
to a book, said to have been written in Delhi, which contained a sugges- 
tion that Islam should be propagated in Burma Ihrough the medium of 
marriages b\" Muslims with Buriiiese women. We draw attention to this 
at this stage as a great deal was being made of the marriage controversy- 
between Bui'mese and Muslims. On the same day tlie Light of 

BtiriJia published its hrst contribution entitled “ An insult against the 
Buddhist religion.” It published an extract from a letter by a pongyi 
of the Shwegondaing kyaiingdaik describing the hookas “ an insult to the 
Burmese nation as a whole ” and urging the Mamakas to take immediate 
action. This was accompanied an editorial note in which it was 
obsep-ed that “ the insult that is being levelled against the Buddhist 
religion is so outrageous Uiat we do not think that any- one will tolerate 
it,’' The Mujahed i-Btirnia on the other hand, on the same day published 
an article again deploring the attempt that was being made to create a 
gulf between the Muslims and the Burmese in the country-. On the 
same day the firm of Hashim Cassini Patail published in the Sun an 
explanation (which was, in fact, perfectly true) to the effect that the firm 
had |io connection with either the authorship or the public-tion of 
Manng Shwe Hpi’s Book. 

On the 2lst of July the pace quickened. The Siui published a 
highly intemperate article over the name of U Keittima of the 
Thayettaw Kyaungdaik. It is a highly- improper contribution attacking 
Muslims in general, referring to them as the people who have “ taken 
possession of the wealth of the Burmese people and also their daughters 
and sisters ” and as having levelled insults at the Burmese in spite of the 
fact that they had dispossessed them of their property. It observed that 
communal trouble was likely to emerge and exhorted all Burmese 
Buddhists to join together and to contribute newspaper articles 
denouncing Islam as a false religion In the same issue of the Sun 
appeared an article contributed by U Paduma, of the Publicitv Bureau 
of the Thathana Mamaka Young Sanghas’ Association of Rangoon, in 
denounced the book and intimated that it had been brought 
^ the notice of the General Council of that Association and that the 
Council proposed to take strong measures about it. A similar announce- 
ment, also over the name of U Paduma, was also made in the Neva 
Light of Burma on the same day. The lii'-lian Press contented itself 
on the 21st of July, through the Daily Sher, by deploring in the editorial 
column the continuance and spread of ill feeling towards Indians 
in Jbunxia* 


£ .u observing that at this stage on the 21st of July a meeting 

of the All -Burma General Council of the Thathana Mamaka Young 
Sanghas Association was held at which the proposal was first put 
^rwardto hold a mass meeting on the platform of the Shwedagon 
Pagoda on the 26th of July. This meeting was only reported to the 
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Criminal Investigation Department on the 25th of July. At this stage, 
therefore, the Thalhana Mamaka Young Sanghas’ Association had 
determined to hold the meeting on the Shwedagon Pagoda platform. 
It is of some little importance to observe that the decision to hold the 
meeting was taken as eudy as the 21st of July. In Appendix I will be 
found a translation of the Agenda settled for the meeting. 

In its issue of the 22nd of July the Nen) Light of Burma published 
an article entitled “ The book which insulted Buddhism.^’ It referred to 
the disclaimer by the firm of Hashfm Cassim Patail and contained a 
statement by I^edi CJ Withokd sara to the elfect that he had material 
evidence in his possession to prove that the book had been widely 
distributed and that he would not accept the firings explanation. In 
the same article it was alleged that a certain pougyi had addressed the 
Premier and the Home Minister in connection with Mating Shwe Hpi’s 
book and that he had pointed out that Barmans had lost their temper 
and were making arrangements to commit acts of violence against the 
Muslims, whilst some contemplated boycotting goods and foodstuffs sold 
by them. This again is an important letter because it does show that 
what was happening was serious and that it w^as brought to the notice 
of the Ministers at a comparatively early date. We think it worth 
while to set it out in fully — 


Letter addressed to the Premier and the Home Minister. 

I have issued to you my instructions by writing this letter. 
Supporter of the religion, I have given you below the 
runiour and news I have heard in connection with the book 
written by a Muslim and published with a view deliberately 
to cause pain to the Buddhists. As precaution is taken 
before the fire breaks out, steps should be taken to prevent 
bloodshed, 

(1) Some of those who cannot keep their anger within bounds 
are aivanging to handle roughly all persons who profess 
Islam. 

{2) Some far sighted persons are talking to decide not to 
patronize any Muslims and not to purchase from them any 
eatables, clothings, etc. 

(3) Some people are talking about this and that against the present 
Government. 

I have heard this among the crowd when discussing the matter 
and I have approached them by pretending to know nolhing. 
Accordingly, I have informed you, Supporter of Religion, 
the Premier and the Home Minister, and have sent one 
letter each to the address of the Premier and the Home 
IMember. I have also written this letter to the newspapers 
so that good minded Muslims may take steps and prevent 
the breaking out of fire by taking action against the book 
forthwith. The books may be collected and destroyed by 
fire. 


(Sd.) U Nagainda, 

Bonpyaitkyatuig, Bahan Kyaung Taik^ Rangoon, 
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The .Vdie; Burma also on the same clay published an article dravying 
attention to the offence given by the book saying among other things 
that in the time of the Burmese Kings the person concerned would have 
been burnt alive. Again the Muslim Press in the columns of the 
Burma Muslim expressed its regret at this volume of anti-Muslim 
propaganda. The issue of the Progress of the same day contained 
an announcement of the arrangements that had been made to hold the 
mass meeting on the 26th to protest against the publication of the book. 

On the 23rd of July notices announcing the same meeting at the 
Shwecbgon Pagoda appeared in the Sun^ New Light of Burma 
and Progress. The Myanma-Uznn referred to the offence given 
by the book and the Sun published three letters, among them one 
from Maung Nyunt Tin warning Maung Shwe Hpi, and another urging 
the raising of funds to take “ necessary '' action. Moreover, the 
Sun published a cartoon of the book being thrown at the head of a 
Burman BuclcUiist whilst a policeman, designed to represent the 
Coalition Government, stood passively by. A photographic reproduction 
of the cover of the book was included in the issue and a report of the 
preliminary meeting of the Thathana Mamaka Young Sanghas’ Associa- 
tion held on the 21st of Jul 3 ^ Lastly, a correspondent in this issue 
appealed to all Buddhist newspapers to publish in bold type every day 
the words : — 

“ Buddhism has been Insulted. Take Immediate Steps.'’ 

On the 24th of July Thiha actually warned the Government that 
riots might result. Saiihan on the same day published an article 
headed ‘‘ Indians who insulted the religion ” with a sub-heading “ It is 
the duty of the Government to prevent the outbreak of five before it 
starts.” It published an article by one Ahka. This article pointed out 
in very intemperate language that great excitement prevailed 
among the Burmese as regards the book particularly- among 
the Sanghas and University students and it warned the Government 
to take action as a small spark may lead to a big conflagration.” 
On the next day, the 25th of July, the Burma Muslim made 
a contribution to the controversy by- deploring both the publication of 
the book itself and the attacks being made upon the Muslim community 
in relation to it and it referred to the venomous articles which have 
been constantly published against the Muslims in the Burmese news- 
papers. It acknowledged the gross impropriety of Maung Shwe Flpi’s 
book and warned the whole Muslim community that the day was not far 
away when dreadful riots ’’might ensue between the two communities. 
It concluded by urging all Muslims in Burma to do their best to appease 
the Buddhists’ feelings that have been aroused. 

On the 25th of July Progress again published a notice of the mass 
meeting to be helcl the following day, while New Light of Burma 
published an article describing the book as written to insult the 
Buddhist religion.” It also published a letter from U Paduma of the 
Publicity Bureau of the . General Council of the Thathana Mamaka 
Young Sanghas’ Association enjoining attendance at the mass meeting. 
Finally, it published a most ' inflammatory letter under the name of 

Bama Thway ” (which means ‘‘ Burmese blood ”) inciting Buddhists- 
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to “ take action at once against the author and abettor of the book.” 
The Sun on the same day published a general attack, over the name of 
U Paduma, upon all foreigners in Burma. He began in the following 
words : — 

It has been knoum to the world that Burma is a Buddhist 
country. Peoples professing other religions come to Burma 
the country of the Buddhist without hindrance, and as they 
have been eating the flesh and sucking the life-blood of the 
Burmese, the whole of the Burmese nation not being able 
to bear, has raised a cry and clamoured many years since, 
and they are aware of it. 

But, they without parang any heed insulted the Burmese Buddhist 
by seducing Burmese Buddhist women to become their 
wives, causing dissension in order to create such communi- 
ties as Dobanta MiisHui — We Burmese Mnsliuiy C) 

He then appealed to all Burmese Buddhists to join forces and repel 
the grave danger with which their race and religion was faced. 

That was the position of affairs at the close of the 2Sth of July. At 
that stage of the matter the Burmese press had in Maung Shwe Hpi’s 
book an object of their justifiable indignation. It cannot be doubted, 
as we have said more than once, that the book was a piece of bigotry 
and bad taste. But to pretend that it constituted any menace either to 
the religious or national life of the Burmese was manifestly absurd. A 
sincere and sensible press, with the interest of Buddhism really at heart, 
would have had the good sense, if not the dignity, either to have 
ignored the book altogether or to have refrained from the dangerous 
invective of such articles and correspondence as those to which we have 
referred. We have little doubt in our minds that those who were 
responsible for these contributions were far from unwilling to magnify 
the stupidity of Maung Shwe Hpi's book into the semblance of a menace 
to the Buddhist religion and Burmese nation. It afforded them 
excellent propaganda. And we think that as such it was used. 

(‘i Translated by High Court translators. 
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The 26th 
July. 


The meeting 
on the Shwe- 
<iagon Pago- 
da platform. 


The 

speeches. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

The Meeting at the Pagoda, the Procession and the Poiice 

Preparations. 

That brings us to Ibe morning of the 26th of July. We liave already 
referred to the meeting upon the platform of the Shwedagoii Pagoda 
convened for that clay. That had been decided upon, and llie agenda 
settled, at the meeting cf the Ail Biinna Council of the Thatliana 
Mamaka Young Sanghas’ Association as early as the 21st of July and it bad 
been given, as we have shown, great prominence in the Burmese Press. 
On the 24th of July leaflets of the agenda of the meeting were widely 
distributed throughout Rangoon by the Sluvedagon Pagoda Tpasaka 
Association and the same Association on the same clay held a prelimin- 
ary meeting on the platform of the Pagoda resolving that Burmans 
should thenceforth have no dealing with Muslims and that the twenty 
thousand leaflets should be distributed in order ‘‘ to acquaint the public 
with the disparaging remarks of Mating Shw’e Hpi against the Buddhist 
religion.” On the same evening members of the Association drove 
through Kemmencline calling upon all Buddhists to come to the Mass 
Meeting on the 26lh. Meanwfliile, the All Burma Muslim League had 
held(') two meetings — one on the 24th and one on the 2Slh — to express 
their profound regret at the publication of the bock and completely 
dissociating themselves from it. That then wais the position on the 
morning of the 26th of July. 

The 26th of July w^as a Tuesday during an unusually fine spell in the 
South-West Monsoon. The meeting w^as timed for about one o’clock 
on the platform of the Sliw’edagon Pagoda. We think w’e have 
already said enough to show*, not only that the tone of the Burmese 
Press from the 19th of July onwards w^as both bitter and violent, but also 
that a deliberate attempt was being made to create on the pretext of 
Mating Shwe Hpi’s book a demonstration of no ordinarv significance. 
It hacl been organized, and its agenda had been carefully settled, by 
the General Council of the Thatliana Mamaka Young Sanghas’ Associa- 
tion and it had been advertised widely in the Press and by leaflet 
throughout Rangoon. 

We are told that the meeting was attenclecl by no less than ten 
thousand people of whom fifteen hundred w^ere ion^yis. It lasted 
from about 1 p.m. until 3-45 p.m. and was presided over by the Thadu 
Sayadaw as Chairman and Thai'rawaddy U Nyeya as Secretary. Among 
those prominent at the meeting were representatives of the Thadu 
Taik and of the Bagaya Kyanng at Kemmendine, the Executive 
Members of the General Council of the Thatliana Mamaka Young 
Sanghas’ Association at Rangoon, representatives of the Thavettaw 
Kvnungdaik and other Rangoon Kyaungdaiks^ a number of representa- 
tives of various Dobama Asi-Ayon Associations and representatives 
of the Sim, the Neiv Light of Burma and Progress, We have 
a record of some twelve speeches made. There is no reason why we 
should perpetuate them, by preserving a record of them here. It is 

(^) It is lair to point out that copies of the resolutions passed at tliese meetings 
were sent to the Burmese Press, which in fact gave them considerable publicity. 
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sufficient to say that on the whole they constituted a bitter attack on 
Muslims. As we have said before, the Buddhist religion was not in 
the least jeopardy from Mating Shwe Hpi’s book and there was no 
occasion to defend ii. The tone ot the meeting developed in a 
crescendo of vituperation and abuse against Muslims in general. Of 
the violent speeches made that of U Teza, an Executive Member of 
the General Council of the Thathaiia Mamaka Young Sanghas’ Associa- 
tion, was outstanding. Scarcely less abusive and violent was that of 
U Sandawuntha of the Thayettaw Kyaungdaik. It was noticeable that, 
throughout, the speeches dwelt upon the Burmese — Muslim marriage 
question. There was an attempt by one speaker to move a boycott of 
all Muslims in Burma. We give as Appendix II the resolutions which 
were passed at the meeting. Finally, the climax was reached when, 
after the close of the meeting, U Kumara of the Thayettaw Kyaungdaik 
the President of the Rangoon Central Thathana Mamaka Young 
Sanghas’ Association provoked the audience to form the procession. 

He suggested that a procession should be taken out along the Pagoda 
Road to the Sooriee Bara Bazaar as soon as the meeting was over 
“ in order to show the real blood of the Burmese people who would 
not tolerate any insult to their C) race and religion.” 0 The audience 
were impatient to set out and started decending the platform of the 
Pagoda shouting — “ Kala-Kala : yaik-yaik ” (assault Indians) ; “ Hashim 
Cassim Patail Be-ne Lok-me ; Be-ne Lok-me ; Di-ne Lok-me ; Di-ne 
Lok-me ” (How ^viH you deal with Hashim Cassim Patail ?) ; “ Midok- 
Midok Sho-Sho (Flaming Torch-Burn-Burn) ; “ Boycott-Boycott” 
and “ Kala-yu-de Bama-ma-dwe Bama-pyi-hma-lin-sha-lo-la 1” (Burmese 
women who marry Indians ! Are husbands scarce in Burma?). 

On reaching the foot of the Shwedagon Pagoda the crowd formed The proces- 
a precession and set out down Pagoda Road for the Soortee Bara sion from the 
Bazaar. And so began the next stage of the afteimoon^s events. We fu 
particularly desire to make it clear that we are satisfied that only a 
small portion of the people who attended the meeting joined the proces- 
sion and that fewer still actually intended any mischief. The great 
majority of them were, we do not doubt, respectable fongyis and 
Burmese men and women who were led to attend the meeting with the 
genuine and serious purpose of registering their protest against what 
after their attention had been assiduously drawn to it by the Burmese 
Press they rightly and properly considered to be the sUght to their 
religion delnered by Maung Shwe Hpi. Some few persons no doubt 
were there intending mischief from the very start and others, 
certainly, were worked up by the speeches they heard to such a 
state oi excitement that they were led to join the procession 
when it was proposed. We have no actual evidence that any of the 
audience came to the meeting deliberately armed for trouble. A few 
may have had sticks. But we have no reliable evidence we can accept 
of any carrying dahs. A few witnesses who saw the crowd in Pagoda 
Road have said that they saw dahs. But we doubt it. If thei'e were 
dahsy they were very few at that stage of the affair. The great 
majority of those at the meeting went quietly home at 3-4S p.m. when 
the meeting was over, many of them by the North and East entrances of 

. {*) The collocation of the words “ race ” and “ religion *’ is noticeable. 

(^) Quoted from the report of the Criminal Investigation Department Officers who 
attended the meeting. 
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the Pagoda, The procession itself when it started down Pagoda Road 
was not, we think, more thin a thousand or lifteen hundred strong, 
including both laymen and i>ongyis and it dwindled considerably on the 
way. We have had a remarkable variation in the estimates given of the 
size of the procession by the many eye witnesses of it at the various 
stages of its career down Pagoda Road. It has been put as high as 
three thousand and as low as three hundred. But we think the truth 
is that when it started it consisted of slightly over a thousand of whom 
as many as half were pongyis. By the time it had reached the crossing 
of China Street and Canal Street, at which point we shall deal with it 
in connection with the incidents in the Soortee Bara Bazaar, it had, we 
think, dwindled to about half that number, of whom, however, the 
majority were pongyis. Nor is it possible for us to say that we think that 
the actual procession was premeditated and organised. All the promoters 
of the meeting had contemplated was the meeting itself, the protest 
against the book and the evil propaganda it was designed to spread. 
The procession developed out of the inflammatory speeches made and 
the final prompting of U Kumara. That there were a good many there 
who were quite ready to come out and create mischief we do not doubt. 
But, on the whole, we think that the actual procession went further than 
the promoters of the meeting really intended. It is fair that we should 
make our view upon this point clear as we have unfortunately to make 
some comments later upon the lack of preparation made by the police 
authorities to deal with the situation on this afternoon. 

But it would be a great mistake to suppose, as some have 
^endeavoured to represent to us, that this procession was a peaceful pro- 
cession. It certainly was not. As will have been seen from U Kumara^s 
speech and from the responses of the crowd to it, many, if not most, of 
those who joined it were bent upon demonstrating against the Muslims, 
if not upon doing them actual mischief. Even if the processionists 
were not armed when they started, a considerable number of them, as 
their ardour increased, equipped themselves with sticks and green 
bamboos from the fences and the trees in Pagoda Road and with bricks 
and stones picked up on the way. Others furnished themselves with the 
side bars from the trams — Nos. 60 and 68 — which were stopped in 
Pagoda Road, It is not, perhaps, true that all those who were in the 
procession were bent on mischief, for there is evidence which we 
accept that more than one fongyi and layman tried to impress upon the 
procession the necessity for avoiding any violence. But, on the whole, 
it is true to say that the majority of the members of the procession 
were bent on mischief. 

Every one who has given evidence before us who saw the 
procession in Pagoda Road is agreed that it was in an angry and ugly 
mood, Mr. Banwell, the Deputy Commissioner of Police, met it at a 
ver^^ eai-ly stage of its career soon after it had left the Pagoda entrance 
at the top of Pagoda Road and with considerable presence of mind, 
passed through the crowd in his car. Though he was not in any way 
molested, except for being told to “ go home by one or two lads in 
yellow robes, he described the crowd at that stage as ‘‘ in a nasty mood 
but not actually disorderly.’’ One witness has described the crowd as 
bloodthirsty.” Slogans were shouted such as “ Burma for the 
Burmans.” But in Pagoda Road there is plenty of evidence of temper 
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on the part of the crowd. We need not go through the happenings 
in Pagoda Road in detail because they are in themselves unimportant. 
It suffices to say that any Indian whom the crowd came across was 
chased and attacked, the stalls of a pan^ a pineapple and a sherbet seller 
were wrecked, rickshaws were attacked, two trams were stopped, stripped 
to afford weapons, and from one of them (No. 60) three Mahomedan 
passengers were chased and severely injured, and a policeman 
(P.C. 644) chased from his post. These things undoubtedly happened 
and we are bound from the evidence to conclude that fongyis armed 
with sticks participated in some of them. For instance a man was 
beaten and injured by a pongyi with a stick and chased into the com- 
pound of the Diocesan Boys’ High School. Of this there can be no 
doubt. The conclusion is that the procession, though it was unpreme- 
ditated, was on the whole in an aggressive mood and, unfortunately, 
some, but not all, the ^ongyis who accompanied it took part in the 
disorder. When we speak, here and elsewhere in the Report, of 
iongyis^ we cannot, of course, distinguish between those who are 
entitled to wear yellow robes and those who are not. 

In this mood, the procession proceeded down the Pagoda Road 
towards the City. It was not until it had reached the junction of China 
Street and Canal Street that the crowd really came into contact with 
the police. We give later a full account of the scene at the Soortee 
Bara Bazaar. At the corner of China Street and Canal Street the pro- 
cession w'as met by a hastily summoned and unarmed force of twelve 
European Sergeants and fifteen Indian constables and an Inspector 
under the command of Mr. W. H. Tydd, the Assistant Commissioner of 
Police, The crowd was, how^ever, allowed to proceed to the Soortee 
Bara Bazaar. There they started throwing stones at Indian shops. A 
police charge followed in which a number of pongyis were injured. 
This police charge, in which sever il ^ongyis were injured, was the 
subject of a bitter attack by the Burmese Press upon the police and we 
have, therefore, examined the incident wnth some care. We shall give 
an account of it and draw our conclusions as to what happened 
presently. 

In the meantime we find it necessary to make some reference to the 
preparations which had been made by the police to meet any trouble 
which might arise out of the meeting at the Pagoda. 

It is clear that by the 25th of July, and even before, a serious and 
unusual situation had been created — a situation capable of developing, if 
not controlled, into something highly dangerous. The meeting of the 
261h of July at the Shwedagon Pagoda had been convened, as we have 
shown, by the General Council of the Thathana Mamaka Young Sanghas’ 
Association as a direct result of this situation and it was being widely 
advertised in the Press throughout Rangoon and in the districts. On 
the 24th of July there was the meeting of the Shwedagon Pagoda Upasaka 
Association on the Shwedagon Pagoda Platform at which it was resolved 
to distribute the twenty thousand leaflets to acquaint the public with the 
disparaging remarks of Maung Shwe Hpi against the Buddhist religion. 
On the same evening a party of twenty of the Shwedagon Pagoda 
Sunday Association drove though Kemmendine — where (‘) a good deal of 
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0) See page 45 Interim Report. 
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industrial unrest already existed — reading out extracts from the book 
and calling upon Buddhists to come to the meeting on the 26th. And, 
in addition to all this, it cannot, we think, be ignored that the whole 
atmosphere in Burma — communal, political and economic — for some 
time had been highly'' charged. 

That was, then, the position with which the authorities were faced. 
The Deputy Inspector-General of Police for Railways and Criminal 
Investigation (Mr. Hardie) has told us that the first intimation his office 
received of the storm which had arisen in the Burmese Press was on 
the 2ist of Juls^' when copies of the i\few Light of Burma of the 20th 
and of the Sun of the 21st of July were submitted to it by its officers. 
On the same day, the 21st of July, a copy of Mating Shwe Hpi^s book was 
sent for by the Criminal Investigation Department to Shwebo. On the 
22nd of July Mr. Hardie personally learnt of the matter and at once 
suggested that a copy of the book ought to be obtained from one or 
other of the two newspapers, the Neva Light of Burma or the Sim, 
Thai- was done on the same day. On the 23rd of July the translators of 
the Criminal Investigation Department submitted a report on it but, 
because it contained a good deal of Pali, they experienced a great deal 
of difficulty in translating it. Meanwhile on the 22nd, New Burma 
had published a violent article entitled “ Scurrilous Attack. 
Mr. Hardie, then, on the 23rd (which was the Saturday) to use his own 
words 

“ realized that this press agitation might take a serious turn, 
although, of course, I did not dream of its developing into 
wide-spread rioting. I, therefore, forwarded the book at 
once to the Home Department with the following note, via 
this office I.B. Department endorsement No. 4686 R/C, 
dated the 23rd July 1938.’* 

We reproduce the terms of this endorsement : — 

“ Intelligence Branch Department 
No. *4687 R/C 

Dated Rangoon, the 23rd July. 1938 , 

Rxcerpt from iVdZiu Burma, dated the 22nd July, together with a 
copy of the book entitled ‘ Moulvi and Yogi-awada ’ forwarded to 
the Secretary’' to the Government of Burma, Home Department, for 
information. 

Much of the contents of the book is in Pali and extracted from 
the Buddhist Scriptures and is of a cryptic nature. Our officers are, 
therefore, unable to render a correct translation of the book and it is, 
therefore, .suggested that this should be undertaken by the Government 
translators. 

The publication of this hook may lead to communal troubled'’) 

By order, 

(Sd.) J. N. Bh ATTACH ARJEE, 

Personal Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-General of Police 
for Railways and C./.D., Burma,"' 


(') The italics are our own. 
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The 23rd of July was a Saturday. This memoi'andum was sent to 
the Home Department of the Government of Burma on that day and a 
copy was sent to the Commissioner of Police. The copy was received 
by the Commissioner of Police on the 23rd. But the original did not 
actually come to the notice of the Home Minister himself until the 
following Monday (the 25th) when he wrote on it an office endorse- 
ment . — 

There are some very objectionable passages which hurt the 
Buddhist religious sentiments. The book is arousing a 
great deal of religious feeling. Action is called for very 
urgently but before doing so translation of the objectionable 
passages may be done immediately.^* 

As for the Commissioner of Police, Rangoon, the information at his. 
disposal, so far as we have been able to trace it, was as follows : — 

His office received the copy of the endorsement No. 4687, dated 
the 23rd July 1938, on the same day, that is a copy of the Memorandum 
of the Criminal Investigation Department which we have set out above. 

On the 25th of July under C.I.D. No. 4704 R/C, translations of the 
articles in the Sun, New Light of Burma and Progress^ dated the 19th, 
21st, 20th and 23rcl, were sent by the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment to the Commissioner of Police. On the same day under C.I.D. 
No. 4714 R/C his office also received a translation of the articles in the 
Sun of the 21st. On the 25th of July under C.I.D. No. 4723 R/C a report 
of the meeting at the Shwedagon Pagoda of the Upasaka Association 
was sent to the Commissioner of Police. This contained a reference 
to the proposed meeting convened for the 26th. But it was — for some 
reason not explained — received by him only at 3-40 p.m. on the 26th 
itself, by which time the meeting was practically over. On the same 
day under C.I.D. No. 4721 R/C a report of an officer of the Criminal 
Investigation Department was sent to the Commissioner of Police 
intimating that the meeting would be held on the 26th of July and 
setting out the proposed agenda. And under C.I.D, Nos. 4732 R/C and 
4735 R/C both of the 25th of July, translations of the articles in the Sun 
of the 22nd and 23rd of July and of New Light of Burma of the 22nd 
of July, were sent to him. 

It is clear, therefore, that in an orthodox, but rather leisurely, way 
the Commissioner of Police was being kept informed . of events. That 
was the state of affairs on the 26th of July and the question which has 
arisen before us is whether, in view of the feeling which had been 
aroused, sufficient precautions were taken to deal with the meeting of 
the 26th of July and its possible consequences. 

It is fair to all parties to point out, as we have already.done, that 
there was nothing in the notice convening the meeting nor in the 
agenda indicating any intention that there would actually be a proces- 
sion in Rangoon Town. Nor do we think that there was any such 
intention in the minds of the promoters of the meeting when they 
convened it. It was to be in form a meeting of protest, albeit a large 
one. But it has to be noticed that its purpose was not confined to 
protesting against Maung Shwe Hpi’s book. A number of other things 
were included such as “ footwearing ** on the Pagoda platform and 
2 
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other religious places, and the Buddhist Women Special Marriage and 
Succession Bill, all of which goes to show that the motives of the 
persons who convened it went a good deal further than to give vent to 
their natural indignation over Maung Shwe Hpi’s book. 

We are now in a position to consider whether trouble ought not to 
have been anticipated and provided for by the Commissioner of Police. 
We are very conscious that we are attempting to be wise after the event 
and we have endeavoured, so far as we can, to put ourselves in the shoes 
of the persons whose duty it was to guard the peace of the city. But, 
making every allowance we can, we feel that there was in some measure 
a failure to appreciate the seriousness of the position and to foresee the 
possible, if not the probable, consequences of what w^as happening. 

We have endeavoured in the foregoing account to show that from the 
I9th of July onwards there was in part of the Burmese press a crescendo 
of clamour against Maung Shwe Hpi’s book accompanied by an outbreak 
of violent indignation against Indians and “foreigners” in general. 
That this was widespread and serious we feel no doubt. Each of them, 
the Deputy Inspector-General of Police for Railways and Criminal 
Investigation, the Home Minister, and the Commissioner of Police, in 
varying degrees appreciated this. Mr. Hardie on the 23rd of July, 
appreciated the possibility of “ communal ” trouble as is shown by his 
endorsement No 4687 R/C of the 23rd July. The Home Minister on the 
2Sth of July appreciated it as is shown by his note on that date. And 
the Commissioner of Police has told us very frankly that he, too, 
appreciated on the 25th of July from the information he had received 
from the Criminal Investigation Department that things were serious. 
The Deputy Commissioner of Police says that, though he realized when 
he spoke to the Superintendent of Police (Western) Division on the 
morning of the 26th of July about making arrangements for the meeting 
in the afternoon that the situation was one to be watched, he did not 
realize that it was one of those situations which demanded precautions 
of an extraordinary character. It was to him a case only of a meeting 
“to be watched.” It is, indeed, obvious from the evidence that neither 
the Commissioner nor the Deputy Commissioner of the Police were 
fully conscious of the storm that was threatening. 

The first cause of the failure, we think, was that each of these three 
officers was woiting in water-tight compartments. It is true that 
Mr. Hardie had passed on his information to the Commissioner of 
Police. Mr. Hardie has told us, we are sure with truth, that it is his 
duty only to pass on information to those whom it may concern and not 
to comment upon it. He tells us that the comment made in his 
endorsement No. 4787 R/C to the effect that communal trouble was 
possible was really inspired by the fact that he was impressed with the 
seriousness of the propaganda that was going on in the Press. In the 
ordinary way the Head of the Criminal Investigation Department is not 
charged with the duty, we understand, of giving advice and of making 
comments. This, we think, is unfortunate as his comments must be 
valuable. In the same way with his dealings with the Commissioner of 
Police, it was not apparently Mr. Hardie’s business to do more than 
pass on the information. This, too, we regard as a pity. We have a 
suspicion of some little professional reserve between the Criminal 
Investigation Department and the City Police, of which he have had a 
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liint in the evidence adduced before us. If any such thing does exist, 
then we can imagine nothing more harmful to the efEciency of each. 
Though the Minister, the Commissioner of Police and the Head of the 
Criminal Investigation Department all individually recognized that the 
situation was out of the ordinary and serious, none of them, of course, 
actually anticipated a procession from the Pagoda into the city and, 
still less, rioting all over Burma as the result. It is fair to say that. 
But it does not quite meet the point. We think that it would have 
been far better if the Head of the Criminal Investigation Department and 
the Commissioner of Police had been in much closer touch than they 
actually were. Though Mr. Lawson has said, with complete frankness, 
that he did realize on the 25th that the situation was a serious one, we 
think that had he had the benefit of a personal talk with Mr. Hardie, 
possibly with the Home Minister also, on the 2Sth about the whole 
affair and the meeting proposed for the following day, he would have 
realised more fully than he was able to that the meeting of the 26th 
required extra special and wide precautions to be taken, not so much to 
preserve order at it, but to guard against what might arise out of it both 
in Rangoon and outside it. For, what we are saying now we shall have 
to repeat when we come to deal with the districts. 


We are not convinced that the relations between the Home 
Minister, the Commissioner of Police and the Head of the Criminal 
Investigation Department are nearly as close as they should be ('). There 
is, we are told by more than one officer, a suspicion on the police side 
that they do not get all the help they are entitled to from the Criminal 
Investigation Department and that the police are for that reason apt to 
rely upon their own detective force to supply and check information 
which ought to be supplied by the Criminal Investigation Department. 
If this is true, it is not right. We feel that there are no three depart- 
ments that should be in closer touch with each other than these and we 
think that in this case there was a distinct breakdown in the function 
that the Criminal Investigation Department should fulfil. We think 
that the very closest personal contact ought to be maintained between 
the Officer in charge of Criminal Investigation, the Commissioner of 
Police and the Home Department. And we think that the channels of 
official correspondence are inadequate to maintain the close relations 
that should exist between them. It is not a case of the Criminal 
Investigation Department interfering with the Commissioner. It is a 
case of the Commissioner of Police and the Inspector-General of Police 
being put in possession, with ceidainty and speed, not merely of 
information but also of the benefit of the advice and experience of the 
Head of the Criminal Investigation Department. The same thing 
applies to the relations between the Home Minister on the one hand 
and his Commissioner of Police and his Head of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department on the other hand. Though Mr. Lawson has, with 
loyalty, assured us that he understood the position and made his 
arrangements with his eyes open, we still feel that he and the Deputy 
Commissioner would have been assisted to a truer appreciation of the 
position had they had the benefit of a personal discussion with either 
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The Home Department relies on the Editor of the Headman's Gazette for 
.translations of daily cuttings from the vernacular press. We are told that for a week 
previously there had been a failure to supply these translations and cuttings. This 
does not, we think, exonerate the Criminal 'Investigation Department but should 
itself be inquired into. The system is, to our minds, unsatisfactory. 
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the Home Minister or Mr. Hardie or both. As a result of that 
discussion they would have been better prepared to anticipate and meet 
the events which emerged out of the meeting on the platform of the 
Shwedagon Pagoda on the 26th. It was not a case of the information 
not being available. It was there for every one to see. It was a case 
in which, we think, three people failed to appreciate its seriousness. 

We shall venture to suggest, therefore, that it is desirable in future 
to bring these three officers into closer personal contact. It is possible 
that this might be done in the case of the Commissioner of Police and 
the Head of the Criminal Investigation Department, by attaching an 
Officer of the Commissioner’s Staff to the Criminal Investigation 
Department or, conversely, an Officer of the Criminal Investigation 
Department to the Commissioner. Moreover, we should like to see, 
as a matter of pure routine, a short daily exchange of views between 
the Commissioner of Police, the Inspector-General of Police and the 
Head of the Criminal Investigation Department and frequent and 
close contact between the latter officer and the Home Minister. Had 
this existed at the critical time the Home Minister, the Inspector- 
General of Police and the Commissioner of Police would have been, we 
think, in a better position to appreciate the position and its urgency. 
And even at the critical time, the barriers of official decorum were not 
broken down, for they never were in real touch with one another. We 
hope that the whole question of the relations between these depart- 
ments, particulaidy when an emergency threatens, may be gone into and 
that they may be brought closer together. 

We think that there was a failure here, though we cannot in justice 
blame Mr. Hardie, the Commissioner of Police or the Minister. It 
was the system that proved inadequate to meet the strain put upon it. 

The fact is that there were provided for the meeting on the 26th of 
July, some four shorthand writers to take down the speeches made, and 
ten constables — four of them in mufti — on the Pagoda (^). That was all. 
No further preparations were made. Both the Commissioner and the 
Deputy Commissioner of Police tell us that, as matters stood on the 
2Sth and 26th, they considered this sufficient. Both they and 
Mr. Hardie point out that meetings on the platform of the Pagoda are 
of the commonest occurrence and that from the many within their 
experience no mischief had resulted. They say, too — and we gladly 
accept it — that no procession was within the contemplation of the 
promoters of the meeting nor, in its initial stage, of its attendance. No 
procession was contemplated by the Commissioner. But that does not 
altogether meet the point. Undoubtedly the circumstances were 
unusual. It obviously was not a meeting of the usual kind. Mischief 
was in the air. Passions wete becoming inflamed and, we think, that 
the tone of the press alone gave warning enough that, at the least, 
something out of Ihe ordinary was liable to happen. We are, as we 
have said before, very well aware how easy it is for us in the light of 
the known sequence of events that followed to criticize the judgment of 

ft These actual dispositions were made by Mr. Scott, the Superintendent of Police 
(Western Division), Rangoon, on the telephoned instructions of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, But, in fairness to Mr. Scott, it must be said that he was not told that the 
occasion^ required any extra precautions to be taken. He, therefore, took no more- 
than ordinary precautions. 
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tnen — men of great ability and experience — who had the actual decision 
to take with none of the advantages that we have. But we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that it was an error of judgment on the part of the 
Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner of Police in all the special 
circumstances of the case, not to have made preparations to meet all 
possible consequences of the meeting of the 26th of July. We are told 
that such a course has been taken before, as, for instance, in the case of 
the hunger marchers from Okpo in the Tharrawaddy District. 


We agree that any open display of force either at the Pagoda, in could the 
Pagoda Road or in the town prior to the meeting might, instead of police have 
doing good, have made things worse. On the other hand, it might have prevented 
bad the effect of preventing the whole affair of the 26tb. But, it j^a^^ened 
might, we think, have been possible by holding police in secret later ? 
readiness or, at least, by warning all police stations to stand by, to have 
been more ready to deal with the situation promptly than was the case. 


But, having said that, we desire in justice to the Commissioner to 
add that we have no reason to suppose that, once the procession had 
started on its career down Pagoda Road, any amount of actual force, in 
the light of what we now know, or the display of it, would necessarily 
have altered the course of events over the next six weeks since, if the 
pi'ocession had been stopped by force at the top of Pagoda Road, 
the probability is that the subsequent deplorable events would not have 
been avoided. All that would have happened would have been that 
the scene of the so-called “ police excesses ” would in the columns of 
the Burmese Press have been transferred from the Soortee Bara Bazaar 
to the top of Pagoda Road. But it remains a bare possibility that, if 
the procession had been confronted almost as soon as it started by a 
consider xble force of police or had its promoters been aware of the 
readiness of the police to meet any emergency, the procession might 
never have set out. It may be that a force to accompany them down 
the Pagoda Road and to the Soortee Bara Bazaar might have had a 
restraining influence. But these are pure speculations. There were 
grave risks that any open show of force might have made matters worse 
instead of better. The only certain effect of the error of judgment to 
which he have drawn attention in appreciating the potentialities of the 
meeting was that the police were not as ready as they ought to have 
been to meet the events of the next few hours. But we cannot say that, 
in our view, the ultimate course which events took would necessarily 
have been changed. The real truth is that there were deeper causes at 
work than just the immediate events of the meeting and the procession, 
which were no more than the spark which exploded the charge. It is 
our considered opinion that, even if Mr. Lawson had made more 
adequate provision to meet all possible consequences of the meeting on 
the 26th of July, it is impossible to say that the riots would have been 
avoided. Our criticism may, therefore, be academic. But we make it 
only in the hope that, if ever such a situation should occur again, it 
may be borne in mind. 


This is perhaps a convenient point at which to deal with the Was there 
criticism which has been very generally made that the book was not 
proscribed early enough. This charge has been made against the proscribing 
Government freely in the Sun^ the New Light of Burma and^ in the book? 
other Burmese newspapers. And throughout our tour of the Districts 
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we have met with it wherever we have been. It is, of course, ver^^^ 
easy and convenient for those who wish to harass the Government to 
say that, if it had taken steps to proscribe the book earlier, there would 
have been no disturbances in July, August or since. But it remains to 
examine whether the charge is true or not. 

Mating Shwe Hpi’s book should have been proscribed in 1931 when 
it was first published. If there had not been the breakdown in the 
machinery of Section 9 of the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, which we have pointed out in our introductory report (^), it 
probably would have been suppressed then. Again in 1936 when the 
second edition was printed a second opportunity arose for discovering 
and suppressing it. But that too miscarried. All that is past history 
and all that can be done now about it is to see that the Act is, if 
necessary, amended and the rules made under it remodelled and 
enforced in such a way that these mistakes cannot happen again. For, 
we are by no means assured that the supervision of the presses of the 
country is, in this matter of their output of books and pamphlets^ 
particularly of political and religious books and pamphlets, all that it 
should be. We have even had cases brought to our notice in which 
books and pamphlets have been printed and circulated without a 
printer’s name appearing on them at all. 

In this sense thei^e was, in our view, certainly an early failure to 
suppress Maung Shwe Hpi’s book. But it was a failure, we fear, 
common to a good deal of improper literature circulated in the country. 
It ought to be remedied ; but it was not a failure for which the present 
administration was responsible. However that may be, the Press 
campaign against Maung Shwe Hpi’s book started on the 19th of July. 
From that moment it became public property. It took, as we have 
shown, until the 22nd of July to come to the personal notice of the Head 
of the Criminal Investigation Department and — it is fair to say that a 
week end intervened— a further three days, until the 25th, to reach the 
Home Minister’s own hands. It was, in fact, proscribed on the 26th C). 

In view of all the circumstances we do not doubt that the procedure 
was far too orthodox and leisurely. But we do not think that the 
Home Minister was personally to blame. When it did reach his hands, 
it was proscribed within twenty-four hours, A good deal which is 
most unjust has been said about the Home Minister having required the 
book to be translated. The truth is that the original book is full of 
Pali and is difficult even for a Burman to read and understand with 
ease. In a modified sense we agree that the book ought to have been 
proscribed earlier. It ought to have been proscribed in 1931. It 
ought to have been proscribed in 1936. And again bet.veen the 19th 
and the 26th of July the combined machinery of the Press and Registi'a- 
tion of Books Act, of the Home Department and of the Criminal 
Investigation Department was inadequate to take an urgent step. It 
was the same cause of failure as that which allowed the meeting of the 
Pagoda platfoi-m to go unprovided for — namely, that 
the departments and officials conceimed were out of touch with one 
another and the machinery was old and stiff. We shall in the 
concluding chap ters of our report revert to this. 

(^) See pages 38 — 39, Interim Report. 

l“) The decision to proscribe the book^was taken by the Home Minister on the 25th 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Soortee Bara Bazaar. 

As we have shown in the last chapter, the procession reached 
the bottom of Pagoda Road, various and violent incidents having taken 
place on the way. Having crossed Commissioner Road, it proceeded 
down China Street. In the meanwhile a telephone message had 
reached the office of the Commissioner of Police at the New Law 
Courts, He himself was out attending a meeting at the City Hall in 
the very room in which we have held our sittings in Rangoon. The 
Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Banwell, and the Assistant Commissioner, 
Mr. W. H. Tydd, were in the office. Mr. Tydd at once hurried to the 
Mogul Guard, while Mr. Banwell took a car and went to Pagoda Road 
to see what was really happening. He then found the procession 
emerging from the Pagoda, as we have already related. Meanwhile a 
telephone message was got through to the Commissioner himself at the 
City Hall to acquaint him with the fact that all was not well. He 
received that message at about 4-50 p.m. 

We shall now follow Mr. Tydd’s movements. On arrival at the 
Mogul Guard he at once got together all the men available. These 
were only twenty-eight all told, twelve European sergeants, fifteen 
Indian constables and one Inspector — a slender enough reserve for a city 
of four hundred thousand inhabitants. And even this was fortunate 
because, had it occurred fifteen minutes later these men, who were 
about to go out on duty, would not have been there. It has to be 
remembered that Rangoon boasts of absolutely no reserve of police of 
any kind to meet an emergency — a matter of which we have something 
to say later on. With this force he went at once to the Soortee Bara 
Bazaar and took up a position at the crossing of China Street and Canal 
Street, the European sergeants at the north-west corner and the Indian 
constables at the south-west corner. Mr. Tydd had, of course, been 
told on the telephone from the Pagoda that it was the Soortee Bara 
Bazaar that the procession was bound for but as yet he knew absolutely 
nothing of the temper of the crowd nor of the incidents that had 
happened, or were happening, in Pagoda Road. 

By the time Mr. Tydd, with his twelve European sergeants, fifteen 
constables and one Inspector, all unarmed, had taken up their positions 
at the corner of Canal Street and China Street, the head of the 
procession was in sight half-way dowm that section of China Street 
which lies between Commissioner Read on the north and Canal Street 
on the south. He could see them coming. He and other witnesses 
have told us that at this point they were not unduly noisy or excited 
and that he did not consider them dangerous. There is some evidence 
that a number of them had sticks and, a few, stones, though we do not 
think that it would be true to say that the majority were armed with 
either sticks or other weapons. They carried a banner and some of 
them had flags. Mr Tydd determined, therefore, to let them proceed. 
When the newspaper Progress on the 28th of August suggested that the 
procession had been ‘‘ prohibited from proceeding further ” that is not 
true. They were broken up when they became unruly as w^e shall see 
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later. But they were never stopped. A number of considerations 
influenced Mr. Tydd to let them proceed. As we have said, he knew 
nothing of what had happened on the way. He saw them coming and 
the procession did not look to him at the time to be dangerous. And his 
force was a small one and unarmed. So he decided to let them go on. 
He said frankly that probably he couldn't have stopped them even if he 
had wanted to. As the procession reached the crossing of China Street 
and Canal Street two Indians with a hand cart tried to cross in front of 
it but they were stopped by the leaders of the procession, assaulted and 
the crowd started to help itself to the wooden planks which the hand 
cart carried. But the police took these away without their offering 
resistance. The procession then went on and the police party were 
ordered to fall in behind. 

It is only a very short distance from there to the Soortee Bara 
Bazaar. When the police, having spread themselves across the road, 
had formed up behind the procession, Mr. Tydd could, he says, hear a 
row going on at the front of the procession and a good deal of 
shouting. Those who were on the spot concur in saying that stones 
were being thrown at the upper storey of the Bazaar. We are satisfied 
that this is true. The stone-throwing spread backwards through the 
procession until it became obvious to Mr. Tydd that something had to 
be done. He could see stall-holders hastily trying to close their stalls 
and he and others actually saw several members of the crowd rush into 
an Indian hardware shop for the purpose, presumably, of collecting 
weapons and missiles. He says he waited a little time until he began to 
realize that things had taken a serious turn. He then ordered his small 
force to charge the crowd. This they did. There was a melee for 
three or four minutes or so after which the street was clear. Mr. Tydd 
says that this was done with much greater ease and less resistance than 
he had expected. The crowd scattered and upon the evidence we find 
that it scattered both ways, some running straight on south down China 
Street and either turning to the right along Dalhousie Street into the 
Lanmadaw quarter or going straight on down into Strand Road and 
others breaking back north into Canal Street and Fraser Street. That 
is, in outline, the story of the clearing of the Soortee Bara Bazaar 
on the 26th of July. 

Besides being one of the events of this afternoon, the importance of 
it is twofold. First the Burmese Press C) seized upon it in their 
editions of the following day and of the day after that to charge the 
police with an alleged lack of “ tact ” and “ civility and to fasten upon 
them on that account the responsibility for the disturbances that 
followed. And secondly (*j, a specific charge has been levelled against 
the European sergeants, and particularly against two of them, and the 
Indian constables of deliberately selecting pongyis for attack and of 
bludgeoning two of them in particular. New Light of Burma on 
the following morning actually published a series of photographs, with 
certain letterpress under them, two of which purported to prove the 
ill-treatment of pongyis and the other three the general high-handed- 
ness of the police.- With these photographs we propose to deal 

(^) See Satthan and New Light of Burma of the 27th July. 

0 See Saithan, Progress, the Sun and New Light of Burma of the 27th July ; New 
Light of Burma of the 28th July and Saithan of the 29th July. 
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separately 0 as there have been many rumours concerning them and we 
have been at some pains to inquire into them. At the moment we are 
only relating facts. 

We have pressed Mr. Tydd, the sergeants, and other witnesses very The injuries 
hard about this matter of the ^ongyis. After the charge and as the pongyts, 
crowd were running away down China Street, it naturally receded from 
where Mr. Tydd himself was. And, as it receded, Mr. Tydd^s obser- 
vation was that there was left in the road a single figure — a pongyi — 
standing on his feet with his hands to his head which was bleeding 
from a scalp wound. He was, it would seem, dazed. Mr. Tydd is 
positive that this was the only person he saw left behind by the crowd 
and that no one of any sort — pongyi or layman — was on the ground. 

All the police witnesses and many of the civilian witnesses too state 
that they saw no other pongyts left after the crowd had dispersed. 

Mr. Tydd admits very frankly that this pongyi in all probability did 
receive his wound on the head in the baton charge which had taken 
place a minute or two earlier. To continue Mr. Tydd^s story, an 
Indian ran out of a shop with a piece of wood in his hands and struck 
the pongyi as he stood there. Still he did not fall. He then came up 
to Mr. Tydd and said to him in Burmese, “ I am badly hurt, I want to 
go to hospital ” — or words to that effect. He was then sent immedi- 
ately to the General Hospital in the police van which had followed 
Mr. Tydd and his party to the Bazaar. As we have said, Mr. Tydd 
himself saw no one else at all injured in the street and at no time 
anyone prostrate on the ground. But he has told us that, upon 
inquiring among the European sergeants, he has learnt that another 
iongyi was injured near the Canal Street corner. This would probably 
have been behind Mr. Tydd and out of the range of vision as he was 
leading the police charge. This pongyi is said to have been seen by a 
sergeant to fall down, but subsequently when they went back he had 
got up and gone away. 

The sergeants, too, whom we have examined have given their 
-evidence with, as we think, complete frankness. They say that when 
ordered to charge they did so using their batons and that they hit 
whatever came in their way. But they cannot remember whom they 
hit in particular, which in the circumstances is not surpi'ising. They 
did, however, remember seeing, almost as soon as the baton charge 
‘Started, a pongyi sitting (not prostrate) on the ground under the 
•colonnade on the east side of China Street with a head injury and this 
may well have been the same pongyi who afterwards spoke to 
Mr, Tydd and was taken to hospital. But they admit that other 
pongyis were hit in the course of the charge.' The circumstances have 
to be borne in mind and particularly the fact that not less than half of 
the crowd consisted of pongyis. > o far, therefore, two or possibly 
three pongyis are definitely involved, first, the one who came up and 
spoke to Mr. Tydd and was sent to hospital in the police van, secondly, 
the man — possibly the same man — who was seen sitting on the pavement 
under the portico with a head injury and thirdly the pongyi at the 
■corner of China street and Canal Street who was seen on the ground 
but subsequently disappeared. In addition, however, to these pongyis 
we still have to deal with the pongyi shown in the photograph 


fifS^tfpage 27, 
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published next day in the New Light of Burma and the pongyt 
sittin^^ down in photograph No. 3 C). NJq have been successful in 
tracing one of these men and have actually taken his evidence. We 
give a fuller account of what happened to them when we deal with the 
photographs f). The name of the pongyi in photograph No. 1 of 
Appendix III is U Oktama of Dalla. 

There are two questions involved. First whether Mr. Tydd^s baton 
charge was justified, and secondly, whether there is any truth in the 
allegation that the European sergeants or Indian constables acted with 
undue ferocity and particularly whether they victimized pongy is. 

Was the As to Mr. TyckVs baton charge it was clearly justified. He had, in 

baton charge opinion, up to that point exercised a restraint, which had he 
iTvaf ‘ known the true facts— which he didn’t— would almost have been 
^ ‘ culpable. His duty was to take such measures as were reasonably 
necessary to prevent the affair developing into a serious danger to life 
and property. It was clear, we think, that when the crowd started to 
throw stones and when the first signs of breaking into shops appeared, 
there was every ground to apprehend that, if not stopped, it might 
develop into something far more serious. And it became the duty of 
Mr. Tydd to keep the procession moving and not to give the disorder 
time to spread. That he could not have done without the baton 
charge, having regard to the small force he had. He has told us that 
his judgment at the time was that, if he held his hand any longer, there 
was danger of the wholesale looting of the bazaar and possibly of its 
being set on fire. That view has been confirmed before us by many 
other independent witnesses. He had to take his decision on the spur 
of the moment and the decision he took was, we think, both reasonable 
and right. We have had a particular witness 0 who was an indepen- 
dent spectator of these events and whose evidence has impressed us. 
He has told us that he would have come to the same conclusion as* 
Mr. Tydd came to. We complain in another part of this report of a 
tendency on the part of the police officers not to use their initiative. 
It would be manifestly inconsistent and unfair if, when we do find a 
police officer using this initiative in circumstances in which he was fully 
justified in doing what he did, we should not allow him the credit for 
it. Mr. Tydd did the only possible thing. We ask ourselves what, if 
Mr. Tydd had stood by and allowed the Soortee Bara Bazaar to be 
sacked, would have been the attitude of the Burmese and Indian 
public. Unquestionably the public would have said that he had failed 
in his duty and we can picture witnesses telling us that, if only he had 
ordered a baton charge — which after all, they would be quick to addr 
inflicts as a rule no serious injury — he would have saved the situation. 

No discrimi- The street was cleared at the expense of some broken heads, of 
nation which one and possibly more were, unfortunately, possessed by pongyis. 

against It is true that the pongyi in photograph No. 1 of Appendix III 

pongyis. (jj Oktama) got a nasty crack on the back of the head which rendered 

him unconscious for twelve hours and in his fall cut his eyebrow and 
broke or loosened several teeth. We deal with that later on. We 


P) See Appendix III. 
0 See page 27. 

(») Witness No. 53. 
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cannot find that the sergeants or the police in the baton charge used any 
excessive degree of force. A number of people were hit hard with 
batons as was inevitable in such a charge. 

Unfortunately were among them. But the evidence is that 

there were at least an equal number of i>ongyis and laymen in the 
crowd and we do not see how it could have been avoided. When a 
force of police charges with its batons it does not, and cannot, discrimi- 
nate as to whom and what it hits any more than in a football match a 
player discriminates as to whom he collides with. Pongyis w'ere hit 
and when it is remembered that many were there — some say they wei^e 
in a majoiity — it is not surprising that a few of them suftered. And no 
one was, as far as we can see, very seriously injured. And, after all, it 
is a legitimate question to ask why pongyis were associated with such a 
crowd at all. Again when Progress observe? in its issue of the 28th of 
July 1938 that “ the gravity of the situation can be gauged from the fact 
that many persons were injured and some even killed it is a wicked 
invention. No one w^as killed at the Soortee Bara Bazaar. 

To speak of want of “ tact ” and “ courtesy ’’ on the part of the 
police and indiscriminate violence is sheer nonsense. There was 
no room for discrimination, and, in any case, why should there have 
been discrimination ? As for “ courtesy or ‘‘ tact ” we think that 
Mr. Tydd and his force had shown a good deal of both in their hand- 
ling of the procession higher up the road. There is no evidence what- 
ever of any discrimination against i)ongyis. And, indeed, what possible 
object could the police have in doing so, unless they wanted to create 
certain trouble for themselves ? The attitude of the Burmese press in 
relation to this incident was, we think, one of the worst examples of 
irresponsible journalism inspired by a deliberate desire to create 
trouble. Those are strong words but they are not too strong. We 
shall now go on and deal with the photographs. 


The Photographs. {^) 

We think it right to deal with these photographs with some care for 
a number of reasons. They and the letter press which accompanied 
them, together with the various contemporary articles in the Burmese 
press charging the police in general, and the European sergeants in 
particular, with intemperance in their handling of the crow d at the 
Soortee Bara Bazaar on the 26th of July, contributed in themselves in no 
inconsiderable measure to the inflammation of public opinion in 
Rangoon and in the Districts against the police which followed the 
events of that afternoon. It is a fact that on the evening of the 26th 
of July the indignation of the crowd against the Mahomedans which 
had inspired the procession and the events in Pagoda Road veered 
strongly against the police and this continued throughout the 27th of July* 
The effect which these photographs and the exaggeration of the Press 
generally had is most marked in the Districts, where rioting started in 
many places almost simultaneously with their receipt from Rangoon. 
Secondly, w’e think, frcm the evidence of the letterpress beneath them^ 

(h These photographs appeared in the New Light of Burma and the Sun 
and are reproduced with the letterpress beneath them as Appendix' III to this report. 
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that they were unquestionably published with the object of inflaming 
public opinion. Thirdly* they have, even in official documents, been 
described as “ fakes ” and it is just to the newspapers concerned and 
to the public that so serious a charge should either be proved or 
disproved. Finally* it is a measure of fairness to the police them- 
selves that the photographs and the conditions in which they came into 
existence should be fully examined. We have, therefore, devoted some 
energy to tracing the history of these photographs. The first three 
(Nos. 1, 2 and 3) appeared in New Light of Burma and the last two 
(Nos. 4 and S) in the Sun on the 27th of July, on the morning after the 
affair at the Soortee Bara Bazaar. It is to those in the New Light 
of Burma that we have devoted particular attention and especially 
to those depicting the prostrate (No. 1) and the sitting pongyi 

being “threatened’^ by the batons of two policemen (No. 2). The 
picture of the prostrate pongyi (No. 1) is a particularly unfortunate one, 
as to all outward appearances he is dead — and in the Districts it was 
so represented —whereas, in fact, he had only received a crack on the 
head and lost a few teeth. 

We have examined all the sergeants and constables who figure in 
the photographs who can be identified — the two constables in photo- 
graph No. 2 and the two nearer sergeants in photographs Nos. 3 and 
4, They have given their evidence frankly and satisfactorily and we 
are not prepared to find that there was any predilection to offer any 
violence to pongyis in particular nor that there was any unnecessary force 
having regard to the occasion and the circumstances attending the 
charge. 

To come now to the photographs Nos. 1, 2 and 3 themselves. We 
have examined the photographic staff of the New Light of Burma 
and the reporter on the spot. We have secured the actual negatives of 
the photographs and we have had enlargements made. All these 
will be found among the exhibits (^) to the evidence we have taken. As 
to the allegation that these photographs are “ fakes ” we say at once 
that they are not. They are “ fakes ” neither in the sense that they are 
‘ got up” to represent events that never happened nor in the sense that, 
while representing actual events, they do not represent the events to 
which they are attributed. The worst that can be said about these 
actual three photographs themselves — we shall have a good deal more to 
say about what is written under them — is that they portray events taken 
out of their context. But that after all is a defect inherent in any 
stationary photograph and can only be cured by moving photography. 
As regards photograph No. 2, this is an extreme enlargement of only a 
small part of a larger photograph, a circumstance which places it rather 
further still out of its context. Moreover, in the original picture as 
reproduced in the New Light of Burma the two policemen and the 
sitting fongyi are enclosed in a white circle in order to focus attention 
upon them. This again tends to distort the photograph. But when all 
that has been said, we are satisfied that the photographs are actual 
photographs of actual scenes in China Street at the Soortee Bara 
Bazaar on the afternoon of the 26th of July. They are not, therefore, 
“fakes.” 


(h Exhibited to the evidence of U Chit Maung, Editor of the New Light of 
Burma 
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As to the first photoj?raph of the prostrate i>ongyi, we have been real 
fortunate, with the assistance of a learned advocate to whom we are 
indebted, in identifying the jfongyi himself. He is U Oktama, an graphs. 
Upazin of the Dama Wadi Kyaung, Dalla, and he has given evidence 
before us. We are satisfied from his evidence that he was knocked 
down during the clearing of the street by a blow with a baton on the 
back of the head — the mark is still there — and that in falling on the 
pavement he cut his eyebrow and damaged his teeth. He was severely, 
but not dangerously hurt and spent sixteen daj’S in hospital. He 
remembers being struck by, he thinks, a European sergeant but he was 
unconscious thereafter for some twelve hours. The incident took 
place towards the Dalhousie Street end of China Street and the man 
was taken to hospital by U Ba Hnin, the reporter of the Mew Light 
of Burma and his friends We accept all this. But it proves no 
more than that he was either unfortunate or behaving most improperly 
in being among such a crowd. We find some difficulty in accepting in 
its entirety his story that, having visited the Shwedagon Pagoda for the 
purpose of worship only, he joined the procession merely because it 
was going the same way as he was going in order to get to Dalla. 

Neither can we accept it that the crowd was as orderly and peaceful as 
he would make out. But the fact remains that the photograph is a 
real one. 

As regards photograph No. 2, this, as we have said, is only part 
of a photograph much enlarged. We are satisfied that, while it is a 
genuine photograph, it justified no such conclusion as is drawn from it 
by the letterpress above which it appears. The policeman on the left 
— facing the photograph — is running about his business with a plank of 
wood in his left hand and his baton in his right. We have examined 
him — he is P.C. 1260 — and are satisfied that he had nothing whatever 
to do with the fongyi sitting down. We have also examined the other 
policeman — P. C. 999, He too is running across the pavement about 
his business He is well in front of the foftgyi and knows nothing 
whatever about him. The enlargements of the photograph make it 
quite clear that P.C. 999 is not in any way threatening the ^ongyi 
with his baton nor does the i>ongyi in the photo show any signs of 
having oeen “ beaten so as to fall clown.” 

As regards the third photograph, it is a simple picture of the 
sergeants running along the streets clearing the pavements. The same . 
applies to photograph No. 4. Photograph No. 5 is of the crowd 
running away with, no doubt, the sergeants behind them. There is 
nothing in the least mysterious about these photographs. Except 
possibly for the first one, they appear to us to show no more than 
normal incidents to be expected when a street has to be cleared by the 
police. Even the first one, in its proper context, shows no more than 
that a fongyi in the crowd received an injury by a blow on th e head. 

None of these photographs, in our view, in any way supports a charge 
against the police either of the improper use of f ovce or of any discri- 
mination against fongyis. We regret that pongyis should have been 
injured as we should regret the injury of laymen. But we cannot 
regard fongyis who are indiscreet enough to join a procession of the 
kind that this one was as immune from the ordinary incidents of a 
necessary baton charge by the police. 
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The photographs then, were not ‘‘ fakes ” and they do not, in our 
opinion prove, any excessive violence used by the police having regard 
to the circumstances. But what we consider to be the really serious 
aspect of these photographs is the use to which they were put by the 
New Light of Burma and the Sun respectively, as is evidenced 
by the letterpress beneath them. The letterpress is reproduced in 
Appendix III. We think that no responsible newspaper could properly 
have permitted such a description to appear beneath the photographs. 
The Editor of the New Light of Burma has told us that he left the 
letterpress to the reporter and did not trouble to check what he had 
written. The Editor himself had received an account of what 
happened during the charge which was obviously incomplete and 
prejudiced and he was satisfied to allow the reporter to describe the 
events in the photographs. This never should have been allowed. 
The letterpress speaks for itself. As we have said the photographs are 
genuine. But, coupled with the letterpress, they constitute a wicked 
misrepresentation of the incidents that took place and, in no small 
measure, they contributed to the inflammation of feeling and to the 
causes of the subsequent rioting. We have no doubt whatever that the 
photographs were exploited by the New Light of Burma and the 
Sun regardless of the truth, for the purpose of fastening on the 
police and upon the Government a charge of the oppressive use of force. 
Such a charge is quite unjustified. If any part of the subsequent loss 
of life and of property is attributable to these photographs and the use 
to which they were put (as we think was indirectly the case) we 
think those responsible for the conduct of these two newspapers must 
bearaheavy weight of responsibility — not least to their own countrymen 
who suffered. In making these severe observations we desire, to add 
that, in our view, U Sein, the Editor-in-Chief of the Neiv Light of 
Burma^ whom we have examined, is a responsible and temperate 
gentleman who will be as profoundly shocked as we are to know of the 
use to which the photographs that appeared in his paper were put. 
The fault lies not so much with him as with the pernicious system of 
having an Editor-in-Chief behind whom mrespo risible and ill-disposed 
underlings can shelter. We hope he will not allow his name, age and 
position to be exploited in this way again. 


The affair at the Thayettaw Kyaungdaik, 26 th July. 

That was the end of the matter at the Soortee Bara Bazaar. 
Mr. Tydd went back to the Mogul Guard to report to the Commissioner, 
who in the meantime had arrived. He got there about 5-30 p.m. and 
found that the Commissioner of Police had already warned the military 
police to move and was in the act of speaking to the Brigade Major at 
Mingaladon to get the assistance of the regular soldiers there. There 
he learned that stones were being thrown at cars at the corner of 
Godwin Road and Commissioner Road by a crowd which had collected 
opposite the Thayettaw Kyaungdaik. He went off then back to the 
Soortee Bara Bazaar where all was quiet but, owing to a rumour — quite 
untrue — that had got about that a fongyi had been killed there, a good 
deal of apprehension was felt lest the crowd might return. Having 
picked up the European sergeants he had left there, he took them in a 
bus to the Godwin Road — Commissioner Road corner to which the 
scene now shifts. On the way he heard that Constable Gurbat Singh 
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had been “ killed ” — he did not, in fact, die till later — at the Godwin 
-Road— Canal Street corner. 


Arrived there, he found a crowd of Burmans and pongyis at the 
Godwin Road entrance of the Kyaungdaik, There are, in fact, two 
entrances into the Kyaungdaik in Godwin Road which we will call the 
northern and southern entrances. This was at the northern entrance. 

The crowd had stones and the road was littered with stones. It was 
evident what had been going on. Mr. Tydd with his party left the 
bus on the corner of Godwin Road and Commissioner Road and, largely 
because of the assault on P. C. Gurbat Singh at the other end of the 
road, started to go down Godwin Road to investigate. On the way 
they had to pass the northern entrance and stones and abuse were 
hurled at them. When the sergeants advanced, the crowd retreated 
into the Kyaungdaik and continued to throw stones from behind the 
wall. But by this time another crowd had debouched from Canal 
Street into Godwin Road at the junction of these two steeets — at the 
spot in fact where P. C. Gurbat Singh was attacked. Mr. Tydd and 
his party, therefore, found themselves between the two hostile crowds 
the new crowd in front and the crowd at the northern enti-ance of the 
Thayettaw Kyaungdaik behind them. The latter crowd had, of course 
as soon as his back was turned, emerged into the road again. So 
Mr. Tydd decided, in an awkward situation, to return to the Godwin 
Road — Commissioner Road corner. There was a feint charge by the 
sergeants on the lower or southern crowd to keep them back and 
another on the crowd which was by this time back on the road outside 
the northern entrance of the Thayettaw Kyaungdaik. The manceuvre 
was skilfully executed and successful. But on the way a sergeant — 

Sergeant Quinlivan — tripped and fell and was immediately set upon by The injury 
four or five Burmans. His shoulder was smashed by an ii'on bar and he to Sergeant 
was stabbed several times in the back. But he recovered all right. Quinlivan. 
Having regained his position at the Godwin Road — Commissioner 
Road corner, Mr. Tydd and his party remained there for a quarter of 
an hour or so, during which time the Premier came by in his car and 
stopped to enquire what was going on. Then very shortly afterwards 
a party of twenty-five military police arrived to relieve him and subse- 
quently a further twenty- five military police came on the scene. The 
European sergeants then returned to the Mogul Guard. 


Those are the events as they occurred in Godwin Road on that 
evening. If this account is true — and we cannot suppose it is not — 
then there was no actual contact between the police and the crowd at 
all, except possibly for the stabbing of Sergeant Quinlivan. The 
sergeants were, at this episode, armed with revolvers which had been 
fetched for them from the Mogul Guard, but none were fired, 
although at one time the party was in a difficult position. The nearest 
approach to the use of a revolver was that, when Mr. Tydd and two or 
three sergeants with him 'were picking up Sergeant Quinlivan from the 
ground, they drew their revolvers to keep the crowd away. We cannot 
help feeling that the sergeants .showed considerable restraint. There 
can be no doubt but that on this occasion the Thayettaw Kyaungdaik was 
being used as a stronghold from which both pongyis and laymen made 
sorties on the police and to which they retired for sanctuary. It is a 
glaring example of the paradox which has struck us most forcibly 
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throughout the experiences of our inquiry, that the Bui-mans should on 
the one hand entertain, as they do, a sincere reverence for their 
Pagodas, their Kyaungdaiks and their Order of Monks and yet tolerate, 
almost without protest, their use for purposes such as this. For every 
Mosque that has been descrated by Burmans during these riots there 
are many Pagodas and Kyaungdaiks that have been as surely desecrated 
by the practices for which they have been used by the irreverence of 
Buddhists themselves and even by their pongyis. There could be no 
surer way than this, in the long run, to weaken Buddhism itself in the 
country. 

We have dealt with these three matters — the affairs at the Soortee 
Bara Bazaar, the Thayettaw Kyaungdaik and the matter of the photo- 
graphs — at some length because they had a considerable effect tipon 
later events and because they have been made the basis of charges 
against the Rangoon City Police which are altogether without found- 
ation. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Events from the 27th July onwards. 

There is one matter which we ought to pause and consider at this Was the 
point before going further. As we have already pointed out, it was on 
the 21st of July that the decision was taken by the General Council of the convSed 
Thathana Mamaka Young Sanghas^ Associations of Rangoon to hold the with the 
meeting at the Shwe Dagon Pagoda on the 26th of July. It was then connivance 
that the agenda was settled. There were, we understand, four Mamaka 
Associations at that time co-operating together. They were the Bahan Government ? 
Mamaka Association, the Thayettaw Kyaungdaik Mamaka Association, 
the Kemmendine Mamaka Association and the Pazundaung Mamaka 
Association, The executive body which represented this combination 
of Mamaka Associations was called the General Council of the 
Thathana Mamaka Young Sanghas’ Associations of Rangoon and the 
active members of this General Council were the Thadu Sayadaw C) 

(U Pyinnyalhami) of Kemmendine, U Withokda, U Kumaia 0, 

U Teza 0 and U Nyeya 0. On the other hand there was another 
Mamaka Association, called the West Rangoon Thathana Mamaka 
Association, with its headquarters at the Bagaya Kyaungdaik. \No 
understand that the General Council of the Thathana Mamaka Young 
Sanghas’ Association of Rangoon were supporters of the Coalition 
Government under the Premier Dr. Ba Maw. 

It has been necessary for us to explain this because it has been 
more than once suggested to us — and we know that it has been a 
matter of gossip in Rangoon— that the meeting of the 26th of July was 
convened, not merely by the General Council of the Thathana Mamaka 
Young Sanghas’ Association, but by them at the instance of, or in 
collusion with, the Premier. We should not hive mentioned this had 
it not been for the persistence of this story. It is put in this rather 
fantastic way, that the Premier engineered the meeting in order that, at 
the instance of his own pongyis he might get the credit of 
suppressing Maung Shwe Hpi’s book and punishing its author, which 
step he was not prepared to lake at the dictation of a hostile press. It 
is, as we say, a little difficult to follow. It is not easy to see why, when 
the Premier could have obtained all the credit he wanted by just 
proscribing the book, he should have resorted to this feat of contortion 
in order to bring pressure to bear on himself. It has been supported 
by no actual evidence before us and we regard the whole suggestion 
as fantastic and without foundation. If the Government had been 
in a position to proscribe the book, they would have done so and thereby 
got credit for themselves. They had, as far as we can see, nothing to 
gain by convening a meeting of this kind, which included in its agenda 
a number of other highly controversial matters. And we are entirely 
satisfied that, at the date on which the meeting was convened, the 
attention of the Home Minister had not been drawn to the book. That, 

(^) The Chairman of the Meeting on the 26th at the Shwedagon Pagoda. 

(^j The speaker who was responsible for the procession going out. 

P) One of the most violent speakers at the Pagoda. 

(^) The Secretary of the meeting at the Pagoda. 
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indeed, is one of the matters of which we complain. The whole 
suggestion is, we think, absurd. 

It is necessary now to continue with the narrative of what happened 
after the 26th of July, As we have already said the Burme^se Press 0 
came out with flaming headlines and photographs on the following day 
charging the police with highhandedness and brutality, particularly 
towards pongyts. Stories of pomyis killed were spread and, we shall 
see, totally untrue rumours were put into circulation of attacks by 
Indians on the Sule Pagoda and of impending attacks on the Shwe- 
dagon Pagoda. All of these served to increase the tension and we shall 
see how, when they reached the Districts, they were in place after place 
the signal for the outbreak of rioting. The very least that can be said of 
these newspapers on the 27th of July and during the ensuing days is that 
they gave a deplorable exhibition of irresponsible journalism. That is 
a very charitable view. We have been told by two Editors that their 
papers contained “ news ’b That, however, is not true. They contained 
pure propaganda, prior to the 26th against the Muslims and on the 
following days against the police as well. 

It is true, we think, to say that on the night of the 26th of July feeling 
veered against the police 0. But we do not think that, on that account, 
it either ceased to be anti-Indian or that the general disturbance which 
had been provoked by the procession on the 26th had subsided. Though 
the day and night of the 27th and the early morning of the 28th were 
quiet by comparison with the two days which followed, it is clear, in the 
light of the events which actually happened, that it required next to 
nothing to provoke a general outbreak. During the night of the 26th, the 
day and night of the 27th and the early morning of the 28th of July, a 
considerable amount of looting, assault and damage was done to Indian 
shops and Indians. Between 7-30 p.m. on the evening of the 26th and 
8 a.m. on the morning of the 28th, twenty-seven cases of looting, nine 
cases of attacks on Indians and a number of cases of damage to Indian 
property were reported at the police stations. Actually, from the 
evidence we have received, we think that a good deal more than this 
went on, for much was not reported at the police stations and much 
though reported was, we think, not recorded. We have received a 
great deal of evidence (®) which shows that the looting and assaults 
throughout the town were on a considerably larger scale than was 
recorded in the police reports. On the night of the 26th of July very great 
tension prevailed at the Indian Iron Bazaar from about 11 p.m. onwards 
and at 2 a.m. on the 27th it was threatened by a crowd of armed 
Burmans. Nothing serious happened, however, owing to the presence 
of a sh’ong force of military and civil police. A military march 
through the Lanniadaw Quarter took place early in the morning of the 
27th. It was, however, during the night of the 27th that the renewed 
looting and assault principally took place. During this period the 
military police were made use of and we- find that up to the early 
morning of the 27th there were a maximum of about 175 men on duty 

fl) The New Light oj Burma, the Sun, Bandoola, Satthan, Progress of the 27tb July. 

(®) Besides the murder of Police Constable Gnrbat Singh at the corner of Canal 
Street and Godwin Road there w.ere three assaults on policemen during the evening 
and police buses conveying reinforcements were generally stoned. 

(®) Our Rangoon witnesses Nos. 70 to 109. 
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in the city. These were, with the exception of a few, withdrawn 
during the day time of the 27th. On the night of the 27th about 160 
men were on duty until early on the 28th. It is fair to say, however, 
that throughout the day and night of the 27th, while the disorder had 
by no means subsided and had by no means lost its anti- Indian 
-charactei', it probably took the form more of looting by isolated gangs 
of hooligans than of organised and general rioting. It is not true to 
say, as has been represented to us, that a stage was reached on the 
•evening of the 26th when the first phase was entirely over, that there 
was complete peace on the 27th and that the disorder broke out again 
afresh on the morning of the 28th for entirely fresh reasons and causes. 
That is not true. It was really one series of events. 

We particularly observe the entry made in the Log Book of the 
Mogul Guard at 9 a.m. on the 27th of July that “ all civil police pickets 
have been withdrawn and are standing by in their respective police 
stations ”, because this has a bearing on a more general comment we 
shall have to make later on upon the policy pursued by the civil police. 
In more than one place in the police reports of Rangoon it is men- 
tioned, with something like satisfaction, that the civil police had been 
withdrawn from the streets. 

We reach, then, the morning of the 28th of July with the conviction 
that, notwithstanding the comparative lull of the 27th, the storm which 
had started on the 26th had nevertheless been gathering force. But, 
the actual occasion of the fresh outbreak of general rioting on the 28th 
was, we think, the retaliation by the Indian population on this morning. 
There is a great deal of evidence that crowds of Indians set about 
■operations in the area of 27th and 28th Streets, Dalhousie Street and 
Mogul Street. It is impossible to get the exact sequence of events 
because of the constitutional vagueness of witnesses as to times. But 
a ioiigyi (^) having, as he tells us, pursued his begging round via Fraser 
Street, 24th Street, Dalhousie Street, 2Sth Street, Edward Street, 
Merchant Street, had arrived at the top of 27th Street when he was set 
upon by Chulias with iron rods and stabbed. He doesn’t remember very 
much about it as he was pretty badly hurt and was taken to hospital 
unconscious. Within a short time an attack by a mob of Indians took 
place on a tram in Mogul Street, which was occupied by a Burmese 
woman and a pongyi. The Burmese woman was rescued, with 
considerable courage, by a European officer of the Rangoon Electric 
Tramway Company. The pongyi (^}, however, was not so fortunate, as 
he was dragged from the tram, his arm and ribs broken and he was 
altogether badly injured. He too was taken to hospital. We have a 
good deal of evidence that about the same time other assaults on a 
considerable scale by Indians were going on in this area and that there 
was more than one case of attack by Indians on Burmese shops. The 
truth is that, though the original disturbance had not died down, it was 
the Indians who broke out in this area on this morning. 

This news spread like wildfire and within half an hour Burmans were 
attacking Indians and looting shops almost all over Rangoon ‘—in 
Kemmendine, Pazundaung, Tamwe, Setsan, Fraser Street, Sparks Street, 

{^) Rangoon witness No. 130 (U Wayameinda of the Thayettaw Kyaungdaik) , 

0 Our Rangoon witness No. 64 (U Tezawbatha). 
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Thompson Street, Strand Road, Dalhousie Street, Sule Pagoda Road, 24th' 
Street, 27th Street, 32nd Street, 39th Street and in many other areas and 
places. While we have been obliged to attribute to the Indian 
community in this area the immediate responsibility for the outbreak on 
the morning of the 28th, the incident is of interest for another reason 
namely that it is the only case in the whole of Burma which we have 
come across in which there was a deliberate and systematic attack by 
Indians on Burmans. We give it its full force. But, though it waS' 
responsible for what immediately followed, it was not we think 
responsible in any general sense for the rioting and disorder in Burma 
as a whole which followed. 


Exhaustion We have already observed that the civil City Police had been virtually 
of military withdrawn from the streets and were at their police stations and also 
police re- £fj-y of the military police liad been withdrawn from the 

l?-30^am City on the evening of the 27th. Between 11 and 11-30 a. m. on the 
28th, two hundred and twenty odd military police were brought back 
from the military police lines into the City. This had the effect of 
completely exhausting all reserves of military police in Rangoon and 
even the men who were available had only been provided by with- 
drawing them from Syriam, which, we cannot help feeling, was a 
necessary but dangerous step. However, another hundred arrived from 
Syriam at 1-30 p.m., two hundred from Pyawbwe at midnight and a 
hundred from Mandalay at 7 a.m. the next morning. It shows, never- 
theless, the narrow margin of reserve with which to meet any sudden 
emergency and it seems to us to show, too, that the full seriousness of 
the position was not even yet fully understood. It, perhaps, should be 
added that a little over two hundred and fifty regular soldiers were also 
sent to the Mogul Guard between 11 a.m. and 1-30 p.m. on the 28th. 
At that point there seem to have been a little over four hundred 
military police and two hundred soldiers on duty in the City. 

It is not possible, or necessarj^ for us to go in detail through the 
volume of evidence we have received of incidents, looting, assaults and 
murders during this and the ensuing days. Our duty is to consider it 
all and draw our conclusions from it. We shall, therefore, mention 
specially only those incidents and events which are outstanding. 
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At 11-30 a.m. the saw mills at the corner of Keighley Street and 
Canal Street were burnt by Burmans after a fight with Chulias. We 
have a full account of this from a reliable witness ('). It is a shocking 
instance of destruction by a band of Burmans under the command of a 
pongyi^ who actually directed the operations. Then at about midday 
occurred the incident in Sule Pagoda Road at the house of Saya Kywe, 
a Burmese Doctor. This was a case of an attack by Indians on the 
house in which a number of Burmese refugees were collected. Saya 
Kywe fired his gun and killed an Indian^) but eventually the police 
succeeded in evacuating the Burman occupants of the house and 
restoring comparative order. 


(^) Our Rangoon witness No. 122. A short account of this incident is given in 
Appendix IV, 

^ (^) The official account given by the Commissioner of Police shows only one 
Indian killed. But we have received an account from two eye witnesses who say that 
two men were killed and two wuunded. This, we think, Is probably the more accurate* 
account. We understand that no proceedings have been taken against Saya Kywe. 
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The report of the Commissioner of City Police at this point says 
that “ there were pickets of the Army and Military Police right along 
Dalhousie Street, but this did not prevent looting and rioting in the side 
streets.” And in his evidence before us the same officer observed as 
soon as we were issued with shot guns we had no more resistance. It 
had a tremendous psychological effect both on the crowds and upon 
the police themselves.” In the light of these two statements, we draw 
attention to what strikes us as one of the most distressing features of the 
whole affair which has given rise to a perfectly just complaint that 
the victims of the riots and peaceful citizens did not receive from the 
police the protection which in a civilized city they were entitled to 
expect. We mention it at this point because, as the Commissioner says, 
the Army and the Military Police were holding portions of the main 
streets while the side streets and remote areas were left to look after 
themselves, and the great bulk of the civil police, if not actually confined 
to their police stations, were impotent to help in any way. Military 
police and soldiers may be used to hold important streets and strategic 
points strongly or to patrol .areas. But they could not give permanent 
protection in side streets and in remoter areas where one or two civil 
policemen with shot guns could The truth is that, so far as Rangoon 
is concerned and while the disorders were at their height on the 28th 
and 29th, the civil police, as a matter almost of policy, were, because 
of their inadequacy of equipment, withdrawn almost entirely from the 
scene of operations. The Rangoon Riot Scheme almost in terms so 
provides. We mention this now because it is responsible for a good 
deal that happened both in Rangoon and elsewhere. 

By this time the movement had become open warfare by Burmans 
upon Indians wherever the better could be safely assaulted, in the streets 
or in their houses, their shops looted and Mcsques attacked. Neither 
women nor children were spared. We have seen photographs of the 
corpses of Rangoon and they are pathetic. 

The outstanding events of the middle of the day and the early after- 
noon were the dreadful attacks on Muslims and Indians generally which 
took place in Myenigon and Sanchaung villages and continued into the 
29th, At about 2 p.m. a mob of Burmans succeeded in shutting a party 
of Muslims in the Myenigon Mosque and setting hre to itC). But for 
the amval of Major Chappell in the nick of time, hastily summoned from 
the military police lines with a few recruits, orderlies and other miscel- 
laneous men he had managed to find in the lines, these unfortunate 
Muslims would undoubtedly have been burnt alive. The episode is 
also interesting as it constitutes the occasion on which the first shot was 
fired by the police in Rangoon, and then only by accident. 

We again find a note by the Commissioner of Police emphasising 
the impossibility of helping people in side streets. He s^ys at this 
juncture 

“ The junction of Bagaya Road with Lower Kemmendine Road 
' and Shan Road were picketed but the side streets contained 
groups of 20 to 30 Burmans armed with sticks and dahs 


{^) A fuller account of this is given in Appendix V. It shows the helplessness 
of the outlying parts of Rangoon at this time. 
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ready to commit any mischief they could. The position by 
7 p.m. throughout the whole of the City was that the main 
roads were controlled b 3 ’’ armed pickets and that rioting 
and looting were taking place in the side streets. Ihis 
rioting and looting was, however, definitely limited 
the fact that large bodies of rioters could not move about 
and the looting in any one street was confined to persons 
resident in that locality.’’ 

This latter reflection is cold comfort to those unfortunate persons 
who had the misfortune to be resident in that locality.” ^ But it 
confirms the evidence that we have ourselves received that little, if 
any, protection was being given— or, having regard to the ineffectiveness 
of the civil police, could be given — to the unfortunate Indians who were 
at the mercy of the mob in each particular street or particular locality 
not on a main street. On this afternoon and evening we have traced 
looting, assault and murder at Myenigon village, Sanchaung Road, 
Kyaikkasan Road, the Singapore Quarter, Hteedan, Obo Street, 42nd 
Street, Culvert Road, Pagoda Road Station, Keighley Street, Tamwe, 
Hanthawaddy Road, Bow Lane, Pazundaung, Windsor Road, Kamayut, 
Sinmalaik Quarter, Windermere Road, Strand Road, Kyeiktan, 
Yedwingone, Cohen Street, Transport Road, Minlan Street, Boundaiy 
Road, Aungthabye Street, Kyindaw Street, Bigandet Street 
25th Street, Aungzeya Street, Shan Road, Mogul Street, Evanson Street,, 
Ohn Gaing Road, Mingala Street, Bagaya Road, Thompson Street,, 
47th Street, Dufferin Street, Shinsawbu Street, Vinton Street, Maubin 
Street, Central Street, Monkey Point Road and in fact in almost every 
quarter of Rangoon. 

It is distressing to have to record that in the majority of cases which 
have been specifically brought to our notice fongyis either were present 
among the mobs of looters with dahs and other weapons in their hands 
or that, worse still, i>ongyis themselves were responsible for maiming and 
killing defenceless Indians. We give four instances out of the many 
we have received and we believe that they are true. 

On the 28th of July 0 one witness describes how^ she, three other 
women, a man and a boy were in their house at Sanchaung village at 
about 10 a.m. A crowd of two or three hundred, which included 
armed fongyis, came and broke down the doors. A fongyi with a dah 
cut the witness and inflicted on her the most fearful injuries which we 
have seen. The three other Hindu women were all said to have been 
killed by ^ongyis and so was the boy of twelve. On the 27th of July 
an Indian shop keeper C) with his assistants took refuge in the house of 
a Burman. They were kept there till the early morning of the 29th 
when he became afraid to keep them any longer. At dawn these 
unfortunate men tried to make their way to safety but found the house 
watched by a bey with a bell. When they emerged the bell was rung, 
a mob comprising ^ongyis was summoned and they were chased and 
five of them killed and one injured. At the Mosque at the corner of 
Ohnbin Street and Strand Road in broad daylight on the 28th of July a 

fl) Rangoon witness No, 115. 

{^) Rangoon witness No. 85. 
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hundred Burmans led by four pongyis with spears broke in, killed four 
men in the mosque and destroyed everything they could find. 
Our witness (^) escaped by hiding beneath a bier. 

Perhaps the worst case, C) if one case can be said to be worse than 
another, was that which took place at a house in 11th Street at 3 p.m. 
on the 28th of July. There were several people in the house, a Muslim, 
his wife, five children, a nephew and another man, ten people in all. 
It was a pucca house. The door w^as forced open by a gang of Burnian 
and pongyiSi about ten of them in all, with daJis 3.nd knives The wife, 
who had two days earlier given birth to a child, was in the inner room. 
This was broken into and the baby stabbed to death. The woman 
herself w^as wounded while defending the children. The nephew was 
horribly multilated. His hand was hacked off, he was stabbed in the 
stomach and otherwise terribly injured. The man who cut off the 
hand was 2 ipongyi. This cise has, in common with many other cases, 
not been reported to the Police. It goes without saying that the whole 
house was looted and a very considerable amount of property removed, 
including some Rs. 30,000 in promissory notes. But this latter state- 
ment has, of course, not been strictly proved. 

These instances could be multiplied many times. But, however, 
many instances we give we shall ultimately come back to the conclusion 
that the Indians in Rangoon were virtually at the mercy of armed mobs 
and armed hooligans except where, as in the centre of the City, they 
were numerically strong or where they happened to be under the eye 
of military police or military pickets. This has given rise to the 
reasonable complaint before us that they were denied the protection of 
the law and its forces. If that is not in itself true, it is an incontro- 
vertible fact that the forces of or<ler were insufficient to protect them. 

The Thayettaw Kyaungdaik at this time was a veritable stronghold 
of lawlessness and the Bagaya Kyaungdaik seems to have been little 
better. At about midnight, on a signal hammered on electric standards — 
a common form of signal which we have met with in several places — a 
“ squad ” oipongyis emerged armed with dahs. They were, however, 
met by a military picket and ordered by a Magistrate to return. They 
did so. We are given to understand that it has been a subject of 
vexation to Buddhists in many places that guards should have been 
placed upon Kyaiingdaiks. This to us is incredible. No evidence 
could be stronger than the evidence we have had to the effect that the 
Thayettaw Kyaungdaik on the 26th and 27th was being used — or rather 
misused— as a fortress of hooligans and worse, both pongyis and laymen. 
And in the Districts we find much the same mentality, which is content 
to suffer any desecration of its sanctuaries by the misuse of wrongdoers 
rather than to assist the police in protecting the lives and property of 
citizens. This mentality really must be cured somehow. 

On the 29th of July, there were we think signs of improvement, though 
looting and assaults still went on. It is fair to say that there was 
looting on both sides, for many Indians were found looting when they 
could do so with safety. Throughout the day and night of the 29th 

0 Rangoon witness No. 117. 

P) Rangoon witnesses Nos. 120 and 121, 
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isolated cases of looting, assault and murder went on, with little 
variation. We have already noticed that a shot had been fired at 
Myenigon village on the 28th of July by accident. 

The first It was not until 2 p.m. on the 29th that a shot was iired in earnest, 

firing. happened at Bow Lane when a party of Barmans were found 

looting. No one was hit. Later between four and five in the evening 
two parties of Indians were fired upon, the one engaged in looting in 
Dalhousie Street near the Sale Pagoda and the other similarly engaged 
in 52nd Street. The nett result was that one was killed and three, and 
possibly more wounded. At 5-30 p.m. a further round was fired at 
Burmans in Dalhousie Street. At 9-30 p.m. nine rounds were fired at 
a party of Indians looting in Latter Street, of whom two were killed and 
four wounded. At 1 1-15 p.m. four rounds, with no casualties, where fired 
from a distance at a Burman crowd in Bagaya Road. We discuss 
separately C) the question of whether strong measures were taken early 
enough in Rangoon It is enough to say here that matters began to 
improve rapidly from the afternoon of the 29th and that the history of 
the rioting in Rangoon proves no exception to the general experience 
we have had throughout that — if we may misuse a familiar expression — 
“ a shot in time saves nine It has led to misunderstanding that the 
first three occasions of serious firing in which more than one round was 
fired should have been upon Indians. As we have said Indians ivere 
looting in their strongholds in the centre of the city. As yet only the 
main streets in and near the centre of the city were being held by 
soldiers and military police and that is the explanation of why they 
came into conflict with Indians first. But it provides also a com- 
mentary on the fact which we have pointed out more than once that 
the victims in side streets and in outlying parts had been left almost 
entirely to their fate. There was, we need hardly say, no deliberate 
selection of Indians to fire upon, though the suggestion has been made. 

Continued The position continued to improve except at Sanchaung where 

improvement several Indians were assaulted and a car was set on fire during the 
morning. Throughout the day escorts were provided for the municipal 
situa on. conservancy coolies working in Sanchaung and Obo. A number of 
dead bodies were collected and buried. We have succeeded in tracing 
twenty-three Indian corpses which were buried in the Tamwe Cemetery 
without burial passes C). We do not complain of this because it was an 
emergency measure which was highly necessary. These men did not, 
we think, pass through the hospital but were collected from the streets 
and it is, in our opinion, probable that this number has to be added to 
the official list of Rangoon casualties. Burmans were evacuated from 
Indian areas and Indians from Burman areas- 

The area round the Soortee Bazaar, Kemmendine, had been very 
disorderly right from the commencement of the riots. This was 
probably due to the agitation by the stall-holders against the Soortee 
Bazaar Company for a reduction in their stall rents which had started 
earlier in July C). There had previously been reports that Burman 
villagers from Eywa in Insein District had come over to Obo to loot. 

P) See page 236. 

0 See Rangoon witness No. 128. 

(*) See page 45. Interim Report. 
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About 11 aun. the Military Police guarding^ the bazaar saw some looting 
going on within the range of their rifles. They opened fire and killed 
three and wounded two others. 

The night of the 30th of July was quiet all over the city except for 
some isolated stone throwing in the Cantonment area. On the morning 
of the 31st of July a trolley bus service was started along Merchant 
Street and Canal Street and gharries, rickshaws and buses were plying 
the whole day. Conservancy coolies worked without police protection. 

The night of the 31st ot July was again quiet. In the morning the 
City was normal with buses, trams and other traffic plying and people 
of all races were beginning to get about their normal business. About 
midday there were two assaults on Indians in Lanmadaw and in the 
evening the arrival of a police party prevented fighting between Indians 
and Burmans at Botataung. This fighting however, was largely the 
result of a Special Police Officer (^) attempting to collect money from an 
Indian stall-keeper. One Indian was wounded, and later in the evening 
the Bur man Special Constables in the Botataung area so disturbed the 
neighbourhood that all Special Constable enlistment tickets and armlets 
were called in and they were disbanded. Except for this, the night 
was completely quiet and the first phase of the riots in Rangoon ended. 

It was by no means possible to say that, even after the actual riots 
had died down on the 1st of August, tension in Rangoon was relaxed. 
The disturbance in the Districts was still going on, the Indian popula- 
tion of Rangoon was largely in terror and it remained uncertain for a 
long time whether trouble might not flare up again. Things did, however, 
tend to become more settled and by the end of the month there were 
even signs of returning confidence in the city. By the I7th of August it 
was possible for his Excellency the Governor to observe that the rioting 
had finished. 

But proof that acute tension between the two communities continued 
was supplied on the 2nd of September when a comparatively small affair 
in Ahlone all but started disturbances on the same scale again. One of 
two boysf), on their way from looking after their bullocks, was attacked 
“by a small crowd of thirty Burmans accompanied by a pongyi near the 
Chinese High School in the Kemmendine Road. Both boys escaped. 
This soon became known. The injured boy first took refuge on a tram 
and ultimately was sent to the Edward Street refugee camp in a rickshaw. 
He was probably seen on the way and the story spread. But it had the 
result of inflaming the temper of the Indians in the central parts of the 
City and the result was that there were a number of attacks by Indians 
on Burmans throughout the rest of the day. We need not deal with 
these events in detail. The result was that before the end of the day 
four Burmans hid been killed and seven injured and one Indian killed 
and five injured. On the 3rd and 4th cf September attacks by Indians 
on Burmans and vice versa continued. Cii the afternoon and evening of 
the 4th in particular there was another orgy of murder, but by 
individuals and groups, which the police and the military were unable 
to stop. On the 5th of September the same state of affairs continued^ 

(^) We deal with the Special Police Officers in Rangoon at page 251. 

P) Rangoon witnesses Nos. 110 and 111. 
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At about 2 p.m., however, the military police were forced to fire six 
rounds at opposing crowds of Burmans and Indians near Canal Street. 
But no one was killed. For several days after this isolated murders 
went on. But the disturbance never assumed the proportions of the 
earlier rioting of the concluding days of July, partly, no doubt, because 
the civil and military police were more prepared and better equipped 
to deal with it. W e do not propose to narrate each particular incident 
as they are of no particular interest. 

This second phase of the riots in Rangoon was undoubtedly part of 
the back-wash arising out of the earlier disturbances which began in 
July. Though a considerable period had intervened between the two 
outbreaks, they were both due to the same causes of communal suspicion 
released by Maung Shwe Hpi’s book and artificially fostered by the 
Press and other agitation. And these second riots have, as we know,, 
been succeeded by further phases of popular excitement developing into 
a wide spread and dangerous movement towards social mischief in 
whatever form it can be most easily provoked. That in outline is the 
history of the riots as far as they affected Rangoon itself. 



PART II 


Narrative and Incidents of the Riots in the 
Districts. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Myaungmya District. 

Wakema. 

The Committee began its tour of the districts by visiting the 
Myaungmya District where it spent from the 21st to the 26th of 
November inclusive. The greater part of the Committee’s time was 
necessarily devoted to Wakema where the situation, at one time, was 
extremely serious. It was an unfortunate beginning to our tour, as it 
has been necessary for us to make serious criticisms of the handling of 
events there both by the local civil and by the local police authorities. 

(a) Events leading to the meeting at the Payagyi on the 29th July . — 
When the disturbances broke out in Rangoon on the 26th of July, both 
the Subdivisional Officer, U Dwe, and the Township Officer of Wakema 
were on tour. On the 27th of July the bazaar closed early owing to 
nervousness on account of reports of the Rangoon disturbances. On 
the 28th rumours began to come in of what had happened in Rangoon. 
In the morning the newspapers from Rangoon arrived containing the 
news and the pictures that had been published in Rangoon on the 
morning of the 27th. These included the pictures in the New Light 
of Burma and the Sun. These, we are specifically told, had a most 
disturbing effect in Wakema. Moreover, rumours brought by passen- 
gers arriving by steamer from Rangoon began to circulate in the town. 
These included rumours of the destruction of the Sule Pagoda and of 
impending attacks on the Shwedagon Pagoda by Indians and of the 
killing and injuring of fongyis. 

On the 26th, 27th and 28th of July there was no actual disturbance. 
It was not till the 29th of July, that anything occurred in Wakema to 
cause serious alarm. For some days before this a wide notoriety had 
been obtained through the press for the offensive extracts from Maung 
Shwe Hpi’s book throughout the town and in the district. They had 
caused here, as in other places, a natural resentment among the 
Buddhist population. The 29th was a Friday the day on which 
Muslims come in numbers to their Mosques to pray. We are unable to 
find that the assembly of Muslims at the Mosque on this day exceeded 
the usual numbers. Both the Indian and the responsible Burmese 
evidence is to the effect that the number of worshippers at the 
Mosque was no more than usual. But it is an indication of the state 
of excitement and nervous tension existing betw^een the two communi- 
ties that this ordinary assembly of Muslims should have been enlarged, 
in the imagination of many people, into a sinister mobilization of Muslim 
forces to attack the Pagodas of Wakema. Another rumour in circula- 
tion was that a force of Indians had been brought by launches and 
sampans and assembled on the opposite side of the water for the same 
purpose. This too was quite unfounded. Yet further rumours 
circulated that in the neighbouring villages bands of Indians of five 
hundred at a time were assembling to advance on Wakema. This state 
of apprehension in Wakema the Rangoon newspapers, and the fresh 
crop of stories of what had happened on the 28lh, which arrived simul- 
taneously in Wakema on the morning of the 29th, did nothing to allay. 
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"The meeting 
at the 
Payagyi on 
the evening 
of the 29th 
July. 


Preparations 
for the 
meeting. 


At about 10>30 in the morning a procession was proposed for the 
purpose of carrying round the town an enlargement of the photograph 
of the prostrate ^ongyi which had appeared in the New Light of 
Burma (^) on the 27th in Rangoon. This was very properly banned by 
the Deputy Commissioner under section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. During the morning things became more unsettled. We are 
told that certain Burmese shops in the bazaar were asked to close by 
some Muslims. It is suggested that this is evidence of an intention on 
the part of the Muslims to attack the Burman inhabitants. But we are 
convinced that this is not so. We have evidence of more than one 
petty assault in the bazaar during the morning. These have not found 
their way into the police records and they possibly have no bearing 
upon the riots. On the other hand, it is more possibly that they were 
the outcome of the state of tension that existed and were the indica- 
tions of the advance of trouble. 

Meanwhile the Subdivisional Officer at Wakema*, realizing that the 
situation was unsatisfactory, asked the Deputy Commissioner at 
Myaungmya for reinforcements. Ten military police under a Jemadar 
left Myaungmya at 2 p.m. in a Government launch and arrived at 
Wakema at about 7 p.m. This (^) was all that could be spared, having 
regard to the tension in Myaungmya and in other parts of the district. 
The District Superintendent of Police, Myaungmya, maintained constant 
telephone communication with the Wakema police station and during 
the afternoon the Deputy Commissioner sent a rather indefinite telegram 
to the Subdivisional Officer to the effect that he was “ to take charge 
of the situation at Wakema and “ to make his headquarters at the 
police station and keep in constant touch with the police. It is 
possible that this telegram is what the Subdivisional Officer subsequently 
construed as instructions to “ defend the police station.” 

A meeting of fongyis had been proposed to be held at the big 
Payagyi at 5 p.m. to pass resolutions of protest against Maung Shwe 
Hpi’s book condemning its author and publisher and, as we have been 
told, for the purpose of showing the public that the Sanghas of 
Wakema were not behind those of Rangoon. It was this meeting that 
produced the serious situation that afterwards arose in connection with 
the handling of which the conduct of the civil and police authorities is, 
in our view, open to criticism. We believe that the Muslim community 
was doing all it could to allay the feeling of resentment that had been 
aroused by Maung Shwe Hpi’s book. A form of apology was actually 
drafted and entrusted to the Police Station Officer who handed it to 
one of the Honorary Magistrates 0 to be presented to the meeting to be 
held at the Payagyi in the evening. This was not done, which, in our 
opinion, was most unfortunate. 

(b) The meeting at the Payagyi at 5 'p.m. and the succeeding events . — 
As to the meeting itself, the Subdivisional Officer seems to have appre- 
ciated that the position was serious. Together with other officials, 

(^) See Appendix III, photograph No. 1. 

(^) The strength of the military police at Myaungmya at the time was 72, of whom 
thirty were away on escort duty. This force is, in our view, insufficient for the needs 
of so large a district. 

0 Our Wakema witness No. 20. 
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including the Township Officer, the Township Judge, the Additional 
Magistrate, U Po Han, who is an Honorary Magistrate and U Kyaw 
Shein, he went to the Payagyi and interviewed the pongyis in order to 
obtain their assurance that nothing would be done or said to excite 
further the feelings of the people. We gather from the official account 
that he received an assurance that the meeting would be expeditiously 
conducted and that no layman would be allowed to speak. A draft of 
the resolutions to be proposed was also shown to the Sub divisional 
Officer. They, therefore, left. But it is clear that they were not fully 
satisfied because arrangements were made by the Subdivisional Officer, 
by the Subdivisional Police Officer and by other officers to w’^atch the 
meeting from the premises of the Wakema Electrical Company close by. 

The meeting itself passed off quietly. Most of the audience went 
home. But it seems to us that much the same thing happened here as 
at the meeting on the Shwedagon Pagoda platform in Rangoon. After 
the main part of the audience at the meeting had dispersed, an unruly 
element, about a quarter of an hour later, emerged from the Payagyi in 
an excited mood armed with dahs and sticks. But there were three 
parties of police outside or in the immediate neighbourhood who 
succeeded by their mere presence in turning this crowd back into the 
Payagyi. 

Up to this point there is, we think, nothing to criticize in the conduct 
of the affair at Wakema. It is, however, from this point onwards that 
criticism is forthcoming of the way the situation was handled by the 
Subdivisional Officer and the Deputy Superintendent of Police. The 
meeting finished at half past five or a little later. After the first sortie 
from the Payagyi nothing happened for a while. But at about 
7 o’clock a crowd of a hundred or more, including pongyis^ collected in 
the compound of the Payagyi. Their evident intention was to come 
out into the town. This crowd was fully armed and it was obvious that 
mischief was almost certain to happen if it was allowed to come out. 
The Subdivisional Officer was again sent for. He arrived with the 
Deputy Superintendent of Police, a party of civil and the party of 
military police, which had arrived from Myaungmya by this time. The 
crowd was ordered to disperse. At that point the Subdivisional Officer 
was approached by a pongyi armed with a dah and the official version C) 
of what happened is this : — 

“ Then one pongyi came and asked permission from the Subdivi- 
sional Officer to allow them to go into the town to sound 
some slogans to vent their feelings. They told him they 
would respect the Mosque and would not do any damage in 
the town.” 

The upshot was that the Subdivisional Officer gave way and allowed 
them to go round the town. The reasons given by him in his report 
are these : — 

“ By that lime I had not got yet any order to shoot and they had 
not done any damage or mischief and promised to respect 
the Mosque and not to do any mischief in the town. 

^ (^) We have an excellent account given by the Jemadar in command of the 
military police on the spot which we believe to be substantially accurate. We give 
it as Appendix VI. 
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Moreover, the military police party levelled at them in 
opposite direction. If I gave order to the military police to 
disperse them by shooting, the bullets of their rifles would 
not only kill them and the pongyis in the entrance of the 
Pay:gyi but would damage the image of the Buddha and 
Pagoda considerably. I realized that our shooting by that 
time would not be justified and that it would not only be 
illegal but also would inflame the feelings of the whole 
country and make the situation worse in all Burma. I,, 
therefore, did not give order to the military police to shoot 
them. So we let them pass hoping that shouting will relieve 
their feelings which would otherwise get into dangerous 
channels.” 

We can put what followed shortly. The crowd went out into the 
town and the civil and military police stood aside to let them pass^ 
Other crowds were encouraged to emulate their example and a great 
deal of damage was done including the breaking up of wayside stalls 
belonging to Indians and the damaging of sampans on the riverside. 
There is some little doubt as to whether the crowd responsible 
for this damage was the original crowd which came out of the 
Payagyi having ‘‘negotiated” through the for a free passage 

through the town, or whether the other crowds which had collected did 
the actual damage. We think the latter alternative is possibly the right 
one. In either case the significance of the incident is the same, for the 
passing of the original crowd into the town with the permission of the 
Sub divisional Officer was the signal for the outbreak of lawlessness 
which began cn that night and lasted for over twenty-four hours. 

At about 11 o^clock that night the Bengali Mosque in the eastern 
quarter of the town was attacked by a band of hooligan Burmans 
including three fongyis. At the same time the first serious assault on 
an Indian occurred in which the serang from the launch “ Bogale ” 
was stabbed. On this night the Deputy Commissioner, wflio was in 
constant touch with Wakema cn the telephone, told the Subdivisional 
Officer to handle the situation “ firmly and if necessary to shoot.” The 
Subdivisional Officer replied that the situation was bad and that he 
required reinforcements. We do not ourselves think either that the 
situation was as desperate as the Subdivisional Officer thought it to be 
or that he needed reinforcements to keep the place quiet, or at least to 
try to keep the place quiet, if he and the Deputy Superintendent of 
Police had handled what forces they had at their disposal with deter- 
mination. 

(c) Events of the 30th and 31 st July , — At 5 a.m. on the following day 
the Deputy Commissioner himself arrived from Myaungmya with the 
District Superintendent of Police. They went round the town with the 
Subdivisional Officer and the Deputy Superintendent of Police and saw 
the results of the events of the previous night. 


The Commissioner of the Irrawaddy Division happened to pass 
through Wakema on the Bassein Express at the time, He was told of 
what had happened and his instructions were “to take drastic action ” 
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and to “ fire on the mob if they refused to disperse.” At 8 a.m. the 
Deputy Commissioner and the District Superintendent of Police left 
Wakema again for Myaungmya. This is a point that has been com- 
mented upon by many of our witnesses who have taken the view that 
had these officers or either of them remained in Wakema on the 30th, 
there would have been no further trouble. We shall deal with this point 
later. From about 11 a.m. on the 30th things went from bad to worse. 
We have not the space to deal in detail with all that happened. It is 
sufficient for us to say that assaults, looting and incendiarism were 
more or less general throughout the afternoon and the evening of the 
30th. 

The outstanding incident occurred at 2 p.m. or thereabouts when a 
concerted attack was made by a mob of armed Burmans on the Chulia 
Mosque almost directly opposite the mam entrance to the Payagyi. The 
Mosque was surrounded, broken into and its contents wholly destroyed 
including several copies of the Koran. A portion of the Mosque was set 
on fire. The Fire Brigade, however, managed to extinguish the fire 
during the afternoon. A little after 4 p.m. fires broke out over the town 
in four or five places. At this stage the Subdivisional Officer reported 
by telephone to the Deputy Commissioner that the situation was out of 
control and that he was defending the police station as he had been 
instructed to do.” We do not know what this refers to unless it is to 
the Deputy Commissioner’s telegram of the 29th July (0 . At about 8 p.m. 
occurred the only fatality at Wakema. An Indian named Suleman 
Rowtherwas pursued by a mob and cut down outside the house of 
one of our witnesses who has given evidence. He fell in the road and, 
while lying on the ground, he was deliberately slashed with dahs by 
^ongyis successively as they passed him. The revolting part of this 
incident, if our evidence is true, is that a witness C) in company with a 
policeman actually passed Suleman Rowther, still alive and lying in the 
road, at 7 a.m. on the following morning. But no attempt was even 
then made by the policeman or any one else to rescue him. He was 
eventually taken to hospital to die. 

On the 31st of July the District Superintendent of Police reported 
the situation at Wakema by telephone to the Commissioner. The 
Commissioner ordered U Dwe to be replaced immediately by Mr. 
G. E. Rollins from Bassein. He was despatched by speed boat and 
arrived at Myaungmya during the afternoon. He had a word with the 
Deputy Commissioner and the District Superintendent of Police and 
took over charge at Wakema at 5 p.m. on the same evening. As soon 
as he arrived he proceeded into the town with all available military and 
civil police and gave warning that, if any one took part in rioting again, 
he would open fire without any further warning. It is fair that we 
should point out that, when Mr. G. E. Rollins arrived on this evening 
and issued this warning, there had been no further serious incident 
during the day of the 31st. We say this in order that we may deal 
fairly and without prejudice with the allegations which have been made 
against Mr. G. E. Rollins in connection with the arrests on the 1st 
of August. 


(h See page 46. 

(®) Our Wakema witness No. 19. 
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There was no further real trouble from then onwards. Twenty- 
more military police arrived at Wakema on the 3 1st and the ten men 
who had been sent on the 29th were then sent to Kyonmange. 

(d) The arrests on the 1st August . — On the 1st of August the District 
Superintendent of Police and Mr. G. E. Rollins between them made a 
house to house search at Wakema and arrested some hundred and 
eighty-nine persons identified by, or known to, the police as having 
taken part in the disturbances of the 29th, 30th. and 31st, together with 
all those found in possession of looted property. Fifty more were 
arrested later. These arrests at Wakema, as indeed the arrests in every 
other part of the district, have been the basis of a bitter, and we think 
an organized, attack by the Burmese community upon the Distinct 
Superintendent of Police and upon Mr. G. E. Rollins. The substance 
of the charge is that these two officers at Wakema, and the District 
Superintendent of Police elsewhere, made arrests with a complete 
absence of discrimination. In short, it is said that they were indifferent 
whether those whom they arrested had participated in the riots or in 
any of the outrages which accompanied them or not. And there are 
added by individual witnesses specific, and often picturesque, instances 
of oppression to which these two officers ax'e said to have resorted. 
We set out examples of these charges when we come to deal later with 
the allegations against these two gentlemen. 


Myaungmya. 

At Myaungmya itself, which is of course the headquarters of the 
district, little of any real importance happened to disturb its peace. 
On the evening of the 27th of July news was spread by the 
pongyis, Thakins and other persons of their intention to hold a 
mass meeting to protest against Maung Shwe Hpi^s book. But 
on the next day they were dissuaded from this course. The 
Rangoon papers arrived on the morning of the 28th and caused 
some anxiety to the officers there as to what their effect might be on the 
population. 

On the 29th of July a conference was held at which the elders of both 
communities met the Deputy Commissioner and the District Superin- 
tendent of Police. At this meeting the pongyis were also present and 
the Muslim elders expressed their unqualified disapproval of Maung 
Shwe Hpi^s book, an assurance which was accepted by the Burmese 
elders. These resolutions were forthwith embodied in some fifteen 
thousand pamphlets, which were immediately printed and, as far as 
possible, distributed throughout the district. 

On the 30th of July there was a false alarm in Myaungmya Town 
in consequence of which the situation became tense and it was 
necessary for the District Magistrate to issue an order prohibiting 
the congregation of groups of persons exceeding five in number. 
Thereafter, nothing disturbing occurred at Myaungmya. It is, there- 
fore, possible to say that, except for one or two alarms and excursions, 
the town of Myaungmya itself was creditably quiet during the critical 
period. 
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Einme (^) 

One or two meetings of Burmans were held at Einme on or after the The 27th— 
27th of July to protest against Maung Shwe Hpi’s book. But no 3lst July, 
disturbing incidents took place. The Deputy Commissioner’s report 
says that there was a little excitement on the 29th of July. We are told 
that there was a meeting at the police station attended by elders at which 
it was determined to maintain peace. On the next day there was a 
meeting at the hospital between the Burman and the Muslim elders at 
which the Muslims were asked to issue a leaflet repudiating Maung Shwe 
Hpi’s book and disapproving of its contents. This was done and a leaflet 
was printed by them and distributed. A copy is exhibited. A further 
meeting was arranged for the 31st of July which w^as, however, not held 
as the Deputy Commissioner objected to it. 

Nothing unusual happened until the 2nd of August except that a party The 2nd 
of policemen arrived with a Sub -Inspector of Police. On the 2nd of August. 
August at between 2-30 and 3 p.m. there was a disturbance in the 
bazaar. The official version of this taken from the Deputy Commis- 
sioner’s report is that at 2-30 p.m. while the police were on guard at the 
corner of the bazaar some men entered by the west gate and rushed 
through the middle of the bazaar breaking many glass panels of stalls. 

On the way, it is said that two Indians were assaulted and received 
injuries. When the civil and military police however turned out imme- 
diately afterwards quiet was restored. The version given of this incident 
by our Burman witnesses is somewhat more ample. At about 2-30 or 
3 p m. it is said that there was a quarrel near the bazaar between a 
Burman fisherman and two Indian purchasers about some fish. A 
scare started and the bazaar gaung, closed the bazaar. It was learnt 
later that one Indian in the miscellaneous goods bazaar had been injured 
by a stick and another “ cut ” with a dak. It is said that the whole 
incident only took a matter of five minutes and that order was restored 
when the police turned out. 

On the 3rd of August nothing happened. On the 4th of August the The 3rd and 
District Superintendent of Police, accompanied by Mr. Slater of Messrs, ^th August. 
Steel Brothers and Company, Limited, Captain Turner, U Thaw Han, 
the Subdivisional Officer of Myaungmya and two constables arrived at 
7 a.m. in a speed boat from Myaungmya. We have heard a good deal 
of evidence both from the women and the men of Einme as to the 
arrests made in the town by the District Superintendent of Police on 
this day and the oppressive measures said to have been taken by him 
and his officers. We shall deal with them in this Report as this charge 
against the District Superintendent of Police is part and parcel of the 
general charge against him made throughout the district. It is 
sufficient, at this point, to say that fifty-four people were arrested, all 
of whom were despatched by steamer at five o’clock on the same 
evening to the jail at Myaungmya. A further thirty were arrested 
in the ensuing days, the last two being arrested on the 26th of 
August. 

(^) We give the narrative of this and the ensuing villages separately as they were 
the scenes of the arrests which were made which have been so violently attacked in 
the district. 
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Kanbe. 

News from Rangoon reached Kanbe on the 28th of July simul- 
taneously with entirely unfounded rumours that Indians were collecting 
on the other side of the river. The incident which occurred at Kanbe 
took place between 1-30 and 2 p m. on the following day — the 29th. 
The official version of it, as reported by the Deputy Commissioner, is 
that nine persons entered Indian shops with sticks and dalis and 
destroyed properties. At 9 p.ni. a party of Burmans went to the 
Mosque and removed the corrugated iron from it. It was said also 
that they damaged some sampans on the foreshore. The version given 
by the Burmese witnesses from this village is merely that there was a 
commotion in the bazaar and that glass panes were broken. Neither 
version, we think, alleges that any one was killed or injured. From the 
31st of July until the 4th of August everything was quiet and nothing 
happened worth recording. On the 5th of August at about 9 a.m. the 
District Superintendent of Police accompanied by Mr. Slater and 
Captain Turner arrived. The Township Officer and the Subdivisional 
Officer of Myaungmya were also with them. There follow a series of 
allegations against the District Superintendent of Police alleging the 
same type of indiscriminate airest and oppression as those which he iS' 
charged with having effected at Wakema and Einme. A hundred and 
ten persons were arrested on the 5tli of August and were taken by 
steamer to Myaungmya, via Labutta, arriving at 7-30 on the following 
morning# 


Kyonmange. 

There was an incident at Kyonmange. The official account is that 
at 8-30 in the evening a party of some thirty Burmans with daks 
attacked the stalls of Muslims in the bazaar. There was no loss of life 
nor looting and only on^ assault. The police succeeded in restoring 
peace. This incident is interesting as it was actually the first sign of 
any attack by Burmans on Muslims in the whole district. A certain 
amount of tension seems to have continued and, on the 30th of July, the 
Assistant Township Officer asked for reinforcements which were sent 
him on the 31st of July. We have seen photographs of the damage done 
to the Mosque and to a number of houses and shops and we have also 
received a quantity of evidence, which we think is true, to the effect 
that the Mosque was stoned on the 28th and again on the 30th. We 
feel no doubt that there were disturbances in this village on the 30th 
and 31st as well as on the 28th and that substantial damage was done. 
And we have received many complaints from Indian witnesses that even 
now the village is unsafe for them to live in. 


Thayettaw. 

, The official account given by the Deputy Commissioner of 
Myaungmya of the only event here is that on the night of the 29th of 
July thirty armed Burmans attacked some Chittagonians who fled. No 
one was injured. One tea shop, a bakery and the Mosque were slightly 
damaged. We have had evidence from certain Burmese witnesses, 
who have been unable or unwilling to give any more definite account 
of what happened on this night. But the fact remains that it is 
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admitted that on the morning of the 30th the damage in question was 
visible in the village and, indeed, we have photographs of it. It was, 
however, not extensive and did not amount, we think, to more than a 
thousand rupees in value. 


Iniami. 

The official account of the Deputy Commissioner is silent as to ^ 
Intanii although the District Superintendent of Police has in a note ^ 
stated that rioting and the burning of a Mosque took place there on the 
3rd of August, We have received a deputation of witnesses frcm this 
village and we have also seen photographs of the Mosque which show 
that it was dimaged. What appears to have happened, so far as we 
can gather from the evidence we have received, is that on the 3rcl of 
August between 8-30 and 9 p.m. the Mosque was raided by about 
thirty Burmans with dahs and' spears. The Indians all ran away. 

Little or no damage was done except to the structure itself as its 
contents and Kcrans had been previously removed. These Indian 
witnesses, also, have complained to us that they are no longer safe in 
the village. It must be appreciated that this is an Indian account of 
the affair and that it is possibly exaggerated though the photographs 
we have mentioned above do, in fact, show that the Mosque was 
damaged. 


Si>eciaL subjects of enquiry. 

That completes a general survey of the facts cf what took place in Effect of 
the district. In our view, the whole district took its cue from the 
events which happened at Wakema itself. And we think that the 
handling of the situation there by the civil and police authorities ofthedis- 
exercised a considerable influence upon the district as a whole. We trict. 
go so fir as to say that that influence may well be felt in the district 
for a long time to come. It has been necessary, therefore, for us to 
-devote considerable attention to what happened at Wakema and to set 
out the story at some length. But there have emerged from our Issues which 
enquiry certain quite definite issues so far as this district is concerned, emerge. 

The first of these, and not the least in importance, is, as we have said, 
the question whether at Wakema the situation was handled as it should 
have been by the civil and police authorities. 

The next major question with which we have been concerned in the Police _ 
district relates to the police. This falls into two parts. As we have 
already mentioned, there was an unusually large number of arrests at arrests^ 
W’^akema and the other towns and villages at which disturbances in 
varying degrees took place, amounting altogether to some seven 
hundred. At the time of writing this report all but the merest 
handful of those arrested have been released at various times between 
the date of the riots and the date on which we write, either by their 
cases being withdrawn before being sent up for trial or by withdrawals 
before the trial Courts. This has undoubtedly contributed to the bitter 
attack both by the persons arrested and their friends, relatives and 
sympathisers and also, we think we may say, by many other respectable 
but credulous people, upon the District Superintendent of Police, 
in respect of the arrests in the district as a wffiole and upon 
Mr. G. E. Rollins in respect of the particular arrests at Wakema. 
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In justice to the officers concerned and, as we believe, to the interests 
of the future administration of the district, the question of these arrests 
has engaged our attention. They fall within our terms of reference as 
relating directly to the action taken by the police. 

So far as the conduct of the police is concerned we have had to 
consider also whether, in view of the representations made to us, the 
conduct of the subordinate officers and the rank and file of the policet 
in this district as a whole has been satisfactory. A view has been 
expressed to us that the conduct of the individual junior police officers 
has in many cases left much to be desired. If that is so, it is right 
also that, in the interests of the- police themselves and of the public a. 
large, they should be the subject of a further departmental enquiry 
The third of the major matters which has emerged out of our enquiry 
in this district is the question — which to some extent overlaps the 
enquiry into the number of ari'ests made — of the startling number of 
withdrawals of prosecutions which have taken place in respect of the 
persons arrested for offences in connection with the riots. This is of 
importance in itself. But it also has an indirect bearing upon the 
question whether the arrests ought ever to have been made. For the 
obvious comment to wffiich such wholesale withdrawals have given 
rise is that the arrests in the first place were unjustified. 

We have within the time at our disposal examined well over a 
hundred witnesses. Many of them have made individual contributions 
to the volume of complaint against various police officers. While one 
or tw^o of them have been so definite and startling in character as to 
make it necessary to mention them individually, it has not been possible 
for us to deal with all of them individually. In the main they fall 
under one or other of the three major departments of our enquiry 
which we have summarized above. Nor, indeed, in this district, as 
elsewhere, w^ould it have been humanly possible for us to investigate 
with thoroughness and judicially all the many instances of individual 
complaint w^e have received. Each one, if it w^ere to be investigated by 
itself upon judicial lines, w-ould have assumed the proportions 
of a law suit or a criminal trial. Such a task w^ould in this 
district alone have involved us literally in months of investigation* 
Nor do we think in any case it would have been right for our 
Committee to usurp functions which in most cases are properly 
departmental. 

We shall, therefore, divide our report upon this district into the 
following heads : — 

(1) The causes of the disturbances, 

(2) The disturbance at Wakema, its handling by the local civil 

and police authorities and its bearing upon the disturbances 

in the district as a whole. 

(3) The action taken by the police in the district with particular 

reference to — 

(a) the number of arrests made by the District Superinten- 

dent of Police and Mr. G. E. Rollins, and 

(b) the conduct of the police force as a whole. 
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(4) The number of releases of and withdrawals of cases against 
persons arrested in connection with the disturbances. 

(5) Such other incidents and matters as have come to our notice 

in relation to which we think it necessary to make a special 
comment. 

(1) The causes of the disturbances , — There had developed in the 
district a definite and strong anti- Indian prejudice to the creation of 
which we think that all those underlying influences which we have 
mentioned in our Interim Report had contributed. This may have 
been especially due to the strength of the Indian population in the 
district and in particular of the Muslims. While we cannot point to 
any particular histor^^ of communal enmity between Burmans and 
Muslims in the Myaungmya District, we think that, when the opportunity 
arose over Maung Shwe Hpi’s book, the Burmese population were with 
suspicious readiness disposed to implicate the entme Muslim population 
in the insult which they felt that Buddhism had suffered. They were 
ready to attribute to the Muslims at large a sympathy with the book 
which they certainly did not feel. This disposition in the district to 
suspect the Indian population at large manifested itself, not only in the 
ease with which sympathy towards Maung Shwe Hpi’s book was attri- 
buted to Muslims, but also in the readiness with which rumours were 
believed of the massing of the Indians to attack Burmese Pagodas. As 
we have said, on the 29th of July rumours were cuirent throughout the 
town of the mobilization of Indians on the opposite bank of the river. 
There were equally persistent rumours of the congregation of strong 
bands of Indians in the surrounding villages. Although these and 
other such rumours were, we are satisfied, without foundation, they 
were, nevertheless, generally given credit to by the less intelligent part 
of the Wakema population and, undoubtedly, they contributed by the 
excitement they caused, to the events of the 29th and 30th of July. 
Whether they were deliberately started or not we have been unable to 
ascertain. But that they were exploited by the many inhabitants of 
Wakema of all classes that took part in the rioting we have no doubt. 
The opportunity afforded by Maung Shwe Hpi’s book, coupled with the 
distrust and dislike of the Indian population in general and of the 
Muslims in particular, was primarily responsible for the rioting in 
Wakema. We think that there was a disposition on the part of a large 
proportion of the population of Wakema too readily to take advantage 
of this opportunity. Though there were many respectable Burmese 
citizens who would have nothing to do with it, we think, nevertheless, 
that a surprisingly large proportion of the ordinary population was 
implicated in it in one way or another. It was certainly not a case here 
of rioting by mere hooligans or “ bad hats It went much further than 
that. We think it certain that a number of pongyis and Thakins in the 
place took advantage of the book to promote the unrest. The strong 
anti-Indian feeling which even before the riots existed in the 
district made it all the easier to work the population up. There 
is incontrovertible evidence that a number of so-called pongyis were 
included in the crowds which paraded through the town on the night 
of the 29th of July, after the meeting had been held at the Payagyi 
and that they were armed with dahs and sticks. We have unhappily 
evidence, which it is impossible to disbelieve, of actual assaults 
by fongyis upon Indians. And we have reason to think it probable 
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that one particular ion^yi organized the procession on the evening of 
the 29th which led up to and was responsible for the disturbances on the 
30th, 

This Delta District is, of course, peculiarly susceptible to influences 
from Rangoon, on account of the speed with which news can reach it. 
On the morning of the 28th of July copies of the Stin and the New 
Light of Burma arrived containing the pictures which had been 
published in Rangoon in the editions of the 27th. These served their 
purpose of intensifying the uneasiness and excitement. Rumours, too, 
reached Wakema from Rangoon of what had happened there on the 
26th and 28th of July. In particular the rumour was put about here, as 
it was put about all over Burma, that the Shwedagon Pagoda and the 
Sule Pagoda in Rangoon had been attacked by Indians. These 
rumours, in the state of excitement then existing, were credited in the 
same way as the rumours of the massing of Indians, though they con- 
tained no particle of truth. 

We find, therefore, that the outbreak of rioting in Wakema which 
took place on the 29th can be attributed to — 

(1) the real offence taken by the Buddhist population at the 
contents of Maung Shwe Hpi’s book as reported in the 
newspapers ; 

(2J the distrust of the Burmese population of the place for the 
Indian in general and for the Muslim in particular, which 
led them to attribute to Muslims a sympathy towards Maung 
Shwe Hpi, which was quite unmerited ; 

(3) the deliberate incitement received Ivom pongyis] 

(4) the readiness on the part of the Thakin organization to 

create, and join in, the rioting ; 

(5) the many rumours that flooded the town of what had 

happened at Rangoon and of the hostile intentions of the 
Indians ; and, 

(b) a general disposition on the part of far too large a proportion 
of the inhabitants of Wakema, if not to take part actively 
in the rioting, at least to sympathize with the rioters. 

(2) How the situation was handled , — ^The whole of the serious 
Wakema disturbance took place between 5 p.m. on the 29th and mid- 
night of the 30th. We have already given an outline of what happened. 

The principal officers of the town were U Dwe, Subdivisional 
Officer and the Deputy Superintendent of Police, U Hla Taw. With 
the other civil officers we are not much concerned. There were at the 
time a garrison of thirty-four civil police constables in the town 
equipped with twenty muskets. That force was available at the actual 
time of the meeting. ^ But by the time that the question of stopping the 
crowd at the Payagyi arose, the party of ten military police under a 
Jemadar had already amved from Myanngmya. Steps had, as we have 
shovvn, been taken to see that nothing was said or done at the meeting 
itself to aggravate the tension and, beyond a suggestion that some 
inflammatory speeches were made, the meeting itself passed off quietly. 
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The majority of the audience seems, as in the case of the meeting on 
the Shwedagon Pagoda, to have gone home peacefully. The police 
were, we understand, disposed at strategic points in the town in parties. 
One such party under the Deputy Superintendent of Police was 
stationed close to the entrance of the Payagyi and another party, under 
the Police Station Officer U Maung Maung Gyi, was stationed at the 
junction of Strand Road and Pagoda Road, a short distance from it. 
When some fifteen minutes later the unrLil 5 ’- crowd of about fifty persons 
endeavoured to come out of the Payagyi armed with dalis and spears, 
they retreated upon seeing the police at the entrance to it. The 
handling of the situation by the Snbclivisional Officer and the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police up to this point is open to no adverse 
comment. We think, however, that both of them must have apprecia- 
ted by this time that the situation was a very serious one. They Icnew 
the feeling of excitement that had been worked up in the town and 
they saw that there was, at any rate, a substantial element that was 
prepared for rioting if the opportunity was given them. The Sub- 
divisional Officer and the Deputy Superintendent of Police, however, 
went back to the police station withdrawing all the police parties except 
the one which was left at the corner of Strand Road and Pagoda Road. 
We think that even that party w^as withdrawn before 7 pm. Then the 
further disturbance broke out at the Payagyi. The Subdivisional 
Officer and the Deputy Superintendent of Police and all available 
police armed with their muskets, went to the entrance of the 
Payagyi. By this time the party of ten military police had arrived 
and they too went to the entrance of the Payagyi. We have 
■already described the armed and excited crowd of pongyis and laymen 
collected at the entrance. We think that it was at this point that the 
Subdivisional Officer made his mistake. He entered into a negotiation 
with the armed pongyi representing the crowd. W^e have some reason to 
believe that this pongyi is our Wakema witness No. 21. He allowed 
himself to be persuaded to let the crowd come out into the town for the 
purpose — as it was represented to him — of “ giving vent to their feelings 
by parading the streets shouting slogans in defence of the Buddhist 
religion and in condemnation of Maung Shwe Hpi^s book. In fairness 
to the Subdivisional Officer we believe that he did receive a promise, 
from the spokesman of the crowd, that no damage would be done. He 
says that, in his view, any strong measure at that stage would have done 
more harm than good. On the other hand, he had an available force 
which, in our view, was ample to prevent the parade through the town 
had he decided to forbid it. The fact remains, however, that he 
opened what amounted to negotiations with the crowd which, to our 
mind, was as obviously an unlawful assembly as any crowd could be.. 
As a result, the unlawful assembly got its way and paraded the town. 
’The inevitable result followed. Damage was done, if not by that crowd, 
by other crowds which were immediately encouraged to follow suit. 
We have been told by the Police Station Officer that he was left to 
remain in the town with his party of police to patrol it. But we can 
arrive at no other conclusion than tint the police parties were 
studiously careful not to meet or to try conclusions with the crowds. 
Indeed the Deputy Superintendent of Police admits that the police 
party “ wasted ” over an hour sitting outside a house. Considerable 
damage did result and several people were injured. The Bengali 
Mosque was damaged later, shops on Strand Road were broken open 
.and sampans were destroyed and cut loose. 
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We have come to the conclusion that it was a serious error of 
jud^Jment on the part of the Subdivisional Officer and of the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police to give way to what was, in effect, a demand by 
an unlawful assembly to be allowed to go in to the town. And we have 
little doubt that from this point onwards the impression gained ground 
in Wakema and the district generally that the authorities were unable 
or unwilling to control the situation. The whole of our experience 
gained in the course of our investigations of these disturbances is that 
a little firmness from the outset has time and again saved life, limb 
and property and that, in the long run, it is more often than not kinder 
to the rioters themselves, to say nothing of their victims, to make it 
clear once and for all that the law will be enforced. And, in the early 
stages, very little force is necessary. We should be the last to 
discourage tact and patience. But when a really dangerous situation 
threatens they must be displaced by firmness. That is what the 
Subdivisional Officer failed to recognize. 

Little or We are told that the police party patrolled the town until 3 a.m. 

made^mi^^the not think that these patrols made any effort to make their 

30th to presence felt. On the early morning of the 30th only four police 

control tlie constables in mufti were sent into the town and the remainder were 

town, kept in the police station. There were many assaults on Indians 

during the day. We are forced to the conclusion that no honest 
attempt was made to protect life and property. As the day advanced 
things went from bad to worse. At 11 a. m. there was the attack on 
the Chulia Mosque to which we have already referred. It is true that 
the police came out in a party and were present while the firemen put 
out the fire which they did some time about 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon. At this time the wffiole town was out of hand, every quarter 
being in the possession of its own particular crowd. The party 
remained in the town till about 7 p.m. but did nothing whatever, as 
far as we can see, to give protection or to try to control the situation. 
Then, at about 7 p.m., they all withdrew to the police station and 
abandoned the town completely to the mob. This is not even disputed 
by the officers on the spot. From then onwirds until the following day 
when the disturbances died down the town and people of Wakema 
remained without protection. 

From about 4-30 a.m. until about 8-30 a.m. on the morning of the 
30th of July, the Deputy Commissioner and the District Superintendent 
of Police were themselves at Wakema. They had no doubt informed 
themselves of what had occurred at the meeting on the previous evening 
and they and the Commissioner himself issued instructions before 
leaving to the officials on the spot to use firearms if necessary. The 
Subdivisional Officer and the Deputy Superintendent of Police had, 
therefore, the direct assurance of the most senior officer in the Division 
that they would be supported in any necessary action they took. 

Should the A criticism has been made to the effect that either the Deputy 
Deputy Com- Commissioner or the District Superintendent of Police or both of them 

the rr^t^^ ought not to have left Wakema at 8-30 on the morning of the 30th 

Superinten- l^^ving regard to the situation as they then found it. But their visit 

dent of had coincided with a lull on the early morning of the 30th after the 

Police have events of the previous night and it was not until later on in the morning 

that looting, rioting and assaults broke out again. We cannot deny- 
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that, had either the Deputy Commissioner or the District Superintendent 
of Police remained in Wakema throughout the day, the available forces 
would probably have been used in such a way that rioting would have 
been stopped. On the other hand we have to remember that the Deputy 
Commissioner and the District Superintendent of Police were respon- 
sible for the whole district and were away from their headquarters. 
They had given the officers on the spot explicit instructions that they 
were not to hesitate to fire if necessaiT- There was trouble at 
Kyonmange, and at Einme the situation was serious. We think that the 
District Superintendent of Police’s place was obviously at Myaungmya, 
where his forces were. We think, however, that the Deputy Commis- 
sioner ought to have realized that the Subdivisional Officer, U Dwe, 
was obviously not fitted to deal with so difficult a situation and that he 
ought to have taken immediate steps on the 30th to relieve him. We 
content ourselves with saying that the Deputy Commissioner would 
have been wiser, in all the circumstances, to have remained behind at 
Wakema to take charge there pending the arrival of Mr. Rollins. 
But, then, it is easy to be wise after the event. 

To sum this up, while there were sufficient forces of civil police and 
military police available at Wakema on the 29th and 30th of July, no 
attempt was made to employ them effectively. For this the Subdivi- 
sional Officer and the Deputy Superintendent of Police must share the 
responsibility. The initial error of judgment on the part of the 
Subdivisional Officer was to have negotiated with the crowd at the 
Payagyi and to have allowed it to come out into the streets. There- 
after, no honest attempt was made to deal with the situation at all. 
With the slightest resolution on the part of the Subdivisional Officer or 
the Deputy Superintendent of Police we think that even then disorder 
could have been effectively checked. The charges made against the 
police go still further. It has been freely said before us, not only that 
the police were content to be ineffective, but that in some instances 
they were in active collaboration with the rioters. This has proved to 
be a commonplace charge against the police throughout. We can only 
say that it conforms to our general impression of the part played by 
the police at Wakema. But in fairness to them it is right that we 
should add that, in our opinion, the civjl police and military police 
were without any sort of effective leadership. Had they been resolutely 
led, it may well be that they would have behaved more creditably. 
But as it was they were a useless and ineffective force and contented 
themselves on the 30th with the role of useless spectators of the rioting 
that went on. 

We think that as a result of the poor handling of the situation in 
Wakema the impression did get about that law and order had ceased 
to function. This encouraged the outrages in Wakema itself and 
contributed to the disturbances in the rest of the district. It has left a 
bad impression behind it. All this could easily have been prevented 
if the crowd had been resolutely refused an exit from the Paj^agyi 
compound. We doubt whether it would even have been necessary to 
open fire. 

We desire to add one further word concerning U Dwe, the Sub- 
divisional Officer. We have seen this gentleman. He is an elderly 
man and we do not doubt that he is a painstaking officer. But he was 
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confronted on the 29th and 30th of July with a situation that was 
manifestly beyond him. He probably did what at the time he honestly 
judged to be best. But it was clearly wrong. He was, moreover, 
unfortunate in his Deputy Superintendent of Police who seems to have 
been as irresolute as he was, and with less excuse. Wa think that in a 
large and important place like Wakema the civil administration ought 
. to have been in the hands of a more resolute man than U Dwe. We 
are sorry for him and we do not desire to criticize him too harshly, for 
we think he was constitutionally incapable of dealing with so difficult a 
situation. As for U Hla Taw, the Deputy Superintendent of Police, we 
have not the same sympathy to offer him. 

(3) The arrests made by the District Superintendent of Police , — 
This question has been made the subject of a concentrated, and, we 
think, organized, attack upon the District Superintendent of Police, 
upon Mr. G. E. Rollins, and upon the Subdivisional Officer of 
Myaungmya. 

In Appendix VII we give a Schedule, so far as we have been able to 
ascertain them, of the arrests made throughout the district. But, 
because the matter is one of particular importance in this district for 
the sake of convenience, we set out in the footnote C) the number of 
arrests actually made at the six principal places. 

Thearrivalof Mr. G. E. Rollins arrived on the 31st of July, the day after that on 
Mr. Rollins, which the town had been virtually abandoned to the mob. This posting 
was sanctioned by the Commissioner on the representation of the District 
Superintendent of Police with the concurrence of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. In considering what happened next the previous events must 
be borne in mind. Although there had been no further actual 
disturbance on the 31st at Wakema itself, it must be obvious that the 
situation remained critical. On the following day, the 1st of August, 
The arrests the District Superintendent of Police again arrived. We set out what 
at Wakema. happened in his own words : — 

“ On the 1st of August a house to house search was made at 
Wakema and all persons identified by and knowm to the 
police as having taken part in the disturbances on the 29th, 
30th and 31st July 1938 and those found with stolen 
property were arrested.” 

In view of the charge of wholesale indiscriminate arrests which has 
been levelled against the District Superintendent of Police and 
Mr. Rollins, we have been at pains to find out upon what, if any, 
principle these arrests were effected. These are the facts which we 
find established in evidence before us. Mr. Rollins on his arrival was 
presented by the Police Station Officer with a list of three hundred 
persons who were either known to have taken part in the disturbances 
of the two previous days or were suspected of creating trouble and 
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recommended to be dealt with under Section 107 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. The list was not prepared by Mr. Rollins himself as 
he, of course, had only just arrived. The Deputy Superintendent of 
Police has told us that from the 29th of July onwards he had instructed 
his men to note dowm people they saw involved in rioting. This was 
the basis of the list. Mr, Rollins went through it himself and struck 
out about sixty names of persons, the propriety of whose arrests he 
doubted. We have actually seen this list (^J wdth his erasures. It is 
relevant to this enquiry, for the allegation with which we have been, 
presented, both at Wakema and at other places in the district, is that 
the arrests were made upon no principle whateN^er and that men were 
taken into custody altogether haphazard and wuthout rhyme or reason. 
It is said that they were arrested wdielher or not they were known 
or suspected to have had anything to do with the disturbances. We 
are satisfied that the arrests made at Wakema were made upon the 
basis of this list, as revised by Mr. Rollins, and that in that sense it is 
quite untrue that they were made “ indiscriminately.” 

The number of arrests was obviously large but in Wakema was not 
altogether out of proportion to what had happened there. It has to be 
borne in mind what the situation was there and in the rest of 
the district. We are satisfied that, as a result of the deplorable 
events of the 29th and 30th of July, the impression had either got 
abroad, or was in danger of getting abroad, that law and order 
had ceased to operate in the district. It was obviously impos- 
sible, if the maintenance of law and order was to be assured, that 
those who had broken the peace on the previous day and those who 
might do so again, should go unpunished. It was equally impossible 
that, in the real emergency that existed, there should have been the 
same routine of meticulous scrutiny of each individual case before the 
arrest was made as would have been followed in normal times. We 
have the evidence of more than one responsible citizen of Wakema — 
both Burman and Indian — that these arrests, and these arrests alone, 
saved a far more serious situation. 'We share that view. And we think 
that Mr, Phipps and Mr. Rollins in difficult circumstances acted 
propeily in making the hundred and eight 5 ^-niRe arrests they did make 
on the morning of the 1st of August upon the information supplied to 
them by the local police. What they did was not done “indiscrimi- 
nately ” as the prepared lists of individu?ls to be arrested shows. It 
may well be that a number of persons who were either innocent or not 
seriously involved in the riots were included in the list. But in the 
circumstances that prevailed at the time we think that this was unfortu- 
nate but inevitable. It was certainly not the fault of either the District 
Superintendent of Police or Mr, Rollins. And we must always 
remember that, because of the wholesale releases that were made 
afterwards, against the former^s advice, the District Superintendent of 
Police and Mr. Rollins have been denied the only conclusive test that 
could have been applied to the question of their justification. We 
think that Mr. Phipps and Mr. Rollins could have done nothing else on 
the morning of the 1st of August than to arrest those whose names had 
been given to them and that, if they had not done so, they would have 
been to blame. 
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{^) It is now exhibited in a case pending in Ikyaungmya. 
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This allegation of indiscriminate arrest has been accompanied by a 
deluge of individual charges of misconduct directed against both 
officers. There is not the slightest doubt that these two officers 
at Wakema, and the District Superintendent of Police throughout the 
district, have become the object of a concerted attack by those whom 
they arrested and subsequently released, by their sympathisers and by 
other wrong-doers. We have found such a remarkable similarity of 
allegation against them at each of the various places from which we 
have heard evidence that we are led to suspect that the charges made 
are not free from collaboration. The District Superintendent of Police 
is charged at Wakema, and, indeed, throughout the district, with 
keeping his victims without food and water throughout the day. He 
is chai'ged with refusing to allow them to sit in the shade. He is 
charged with arresting people in the bazaars and while engaged in 
domestic duties. He is charged with striking men in a number of 
cases. He is charged with refusing to allow their wives to bring them 
food and dry clothing. He is uniformly accused of using abusive 
language towards them by calling them ‘‘ Buddhists like dogs. ” And 
in every instance it has been said that he made people come out of their 
houses and lined them up for inspection upon pain of being shot. 
Some allegations have been even more specific and picturesque. It 
has, for instance, been alleged in one case that he arrested a man while 
attending his sick wife. In another case he is accused of causing the 
death of an infant in arms from fits two days later because his or her 
mother had, when her house was searched, been obliged to come out 
into the road. 

Charges such as these have been impossible to investigate in detail. 
We had, however, the opportunity of investigating judicially one C) such 
charge which proved to be a deliberate invention. In the case, too, 
of the specific charge against Mr. Rollins which we have thoroughly 
investigated, we are quite unable to believe it. 

We have no doubt what the real truth of the matter is. That the 
District Superintendent of Police did cause men to come out of their 
houses to line up in front of him is true. This was probably the only 
practical method. He bad to identify the various people who were 
pointed out. And, indeed, for the sake of the safety of his party it 
may well have been necessary. We see nothing remarkable nor, in 
the cii'cumstances, objectionable in this. It is probably true also that 
from the morning until the evening food was not provided for the 
prisoners by the police. We are far from believing, however, that they 
had no food or that those of their relatives who desired to bring them 
food were not allowed to do so. Indeed, we have evidence that they 
were fed by their relatives and that the police themselves, in some 
instances, took steps to see that they got dry clothing. As regards the 
mass of detailed charges of ill-treatment which were produced against 
him, we believe that, where not mere inventions, they arise entirely 
from exaggerations of the necessary unpleasantness of the proceedings. 
In no single case anywhere has any instance been proved before us of 
any injury to any one in the whole course of the arrests. The whole 
affair bears on its face traces of invention arid of evident exaggeration. 


witnesses Nos. 41 and 44, 
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It is, we think, part and parcel of the concentrated attack upon these 
two officers, for no other reason than that they handled the district 
firmly and efficiently. 

At each of the other villages Einme, Kanbe, Thayettaw, Kyon- 
mange and Lanthamaing almost precisely the same allegations are ^ 

made. We do not propose to go through them all in detail, because 
the conclusions at which we have arrived are the same, namely’, that 
these charges are, where not untrue, exaggerations of incidents involved 
in a naturally unpleasant task. At these other villages it must be 
conceded that the number of arrests made was large and, at first sight, 
out of proportion to the intrinsic gravity of the incidents themselves. 

But, it is not, in our opinion, fair or sensible to take each incident out 
of its context. The situation as a whole was a very grave one and it 
demanded immediate handling. In each case we have examined the 
circumstances in which the arrests were made and we ai'e satisfied that 
they were made on the information of the local police officers so far as 
it was available and not indiscriminately. Whether in all cases the 
right people were picked out is for this purpose not, in our opinion, 
a fair test. 

We have shown that we do not believe the charge against the 
District Superintendent of Police and Mr. Rollins that they made 
arrests with no discrimination. We believe they acted upon the 
only information they could get on the spur of the moment in an 
emergency which it was obviously necessary to meet. The cir- 
cumstances did not permit of detailed investigation. The vital 
necessity was to re-establish law and order which had been severely 
shaken by the mishandling of events at Wakema. And in each case 
we think that the arrests made served to prevent the risk of further 
grave disorder in the district. Of that we are satisfied. We think 
that those who now criticize the District Superintendent of Police for 
an excess of zeal would have been as ready to criticize him for 
negligence had he not done what he did do and the riots had continued. 

We are particularly struck too by the unfortunate result of the fact 
that all but a handful of those arrested were subsequently released 
without trial. It has been to deprive the authorities who made the 
arrests of the only conclusive means of justifying them. And this has 
happened in many places. 

(4) Releases of, and withdrawal of cases against persons arrested in 
connection with the disturbances . — At the date we write this report virtually 
all the riot cases in the district have collapsed. The exact position will 
be found in Appendix VII. This circumstance taken in relation to the 
number of arrests made has led to misunderstanding in the district. 

On the one hand, there are those who have made the most of this 
phenomenon as evidence that the arrests were unjustified. On the 
other hand, there are those w’’ho say that the fact that no punishment 
and even no trial followed the rioting, is both a confession of weakness 
on the part of the authorities and a direct encouragement to lawlessness. 

In this district the question arises in its most acute form. For, as 
we have said, the number of arrests was large and practically the whole 
of those arrested were absolved from trial to a conclusion. We have 
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thought it riglit, therefore, to treat this matter in this particular district 
with some care in our report and to trace exactly the circumstances 
in whicli the releases and withdrawals of charges came about. This 
question falls within our terms of reference as it relates directly 
to the action taken by the police and civil authorities. Moreover, 
it is as much a measure of justice to those who made the arrests 
as to those who were responsible for the withdrawals and releases. 
The attitude of the District Superintendent of Police has been 
consistent throughout, because, except in the case of the first 
batch of releases made in consultation with the Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, Western Range, he has all along insisted that there 
was ample evidence upon which convictions could reasonably be 
expected to be obtained. On the 30th of July, the Deputy Commissioner 
was ordered by telegram (^) from the Home Department through the 
Commissioner to take “ firm and drastic action where disturbances 
occurred and he was assured that in so doing he would have Govern- 
ment’s full support. We do not doubt that this was communicated by 
the Deputy Commissioner to the District Superintendent of Police. On 
the 10th of August a telegram C) was received direct by the Deputy 
Commissioner from the Home Department of the Government of Burma 
urging him — ^very properly, if we may say so —to leave no room for 
complaint that persons we\*e detained in custody without cause or on 
suspicion longer than was necessary and urging him to grant bail 
speedily wherever possible. We read this, to some extent at any rate, 
as an endorsement of the view, which we ourselves share, that it was 
inevitable, if the police were to carry out actively their duty of restoring 
order in the district, that there should have been many arrests on 
suspicion. Upon receipt of that telegram the Deputy Commissioner on 
the 10th 0 of August referred the matter to the Commissioner by 
telegram and telephone. The District Superintendent of Police assured 
the Deputy Commissioner that he would be in a position to send up all 
the arrested persons for trial under substantive sections of the Penal 
Code by which we mean under sections involving positive charges of 
rioting, engaging in unlawful assembly or something more serious. 

The official reply 0 of the Commissioner to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner was that he was to see that the Home Department instructions 
were carefully followed. On the 13th C) August a further telegram was 
received by the Deputy Commissioner direct from the Home Depart- 
ment of the Government of Burma in which he was enjoined that, 
when no evidence or likelihood of obtaining sufficient evidence existed, 
persons an-ested should be released whatever their offence unless 
proceedings under the preventive sections of the Criminal Procedure 
Code warranted their detention. Upon receipt of that telegram the 
Deputy Commissioner again consulted the District Superintendent of 
Police. He wrote him a letter f) in which he forwarded a copy of the 
Home Department telegram and asked him to carry out the instructions 
contained therein by letting him know “ how many persons the Home 

l^) Telegram No. F67, dated 30th July 1938. 

P) Telegram No. 442C38, dated 9th August 1938. 

P) D O. Letter No. C176, dated 9th August 1938. 

P) Commissioner’s telegram No. F91, dated 12th August 1938. 

P) Telegram No. 442C38, dated 13Ui August 1938. 

P) Deputy Commissioner’s D.O. Letter No. C179, dated iSth August 1938. 
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“Secretary’s instructions would apply to so that I may take action 
as instructed by him On the following day the District C) 
Superintendent of Police gave the Deputy Commissioner the categorical 
assurance that, from information received by him from the Court 
Prosecuting Inspector, from the Assistant Superintendent of Police and 
the Subdivisional Magistrate, Wakema, there would be ample evidence 
against all the persons arrested in all cases in connection with rioting 
in the District. 

The Deputy Commissioner on the same day 0 reported the advice 
he had received from the District Superintendent of Police to the 
Commissioner mentioning also that charges were being levelled against 
Mn Phipps and Mr. Rollins at Myaungmya for making indiscriminate 
arrests and saying that, from his enquiries from the District Superinten- 
dent of Police, he understood that all the arrests were made on the 
information of witnesses and not indiscriminately. The Deputy 
Commissioner added to his report to the Commissioner that in his 
opinion the allegations by Burmans that they had been treated harshly 
and that Indians had received discrimination in their favour was with- 
out any justification. Shortly after that the Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police, Mr. Prescott, arrived in the District and had a consultation 
with Mr. Phipps upon the subject of the course to be pursued as regards 
the arrested persons. Sufficient time had by then elapsed to enable 
cases to be more carefully examined. The result of that examination 
was that, in view of the instructions which had been issued by the 
Home Department, a number of cases were eliminated. This was the 
hrst batch of withdrawals. We set out the number, so withdrawn in 
the footnote. C) 

All these cases were withdrawn with the full concurrence of the 
District Superintendent of Police by letters of the relevant dates in 
which he stated that he was acting on instructions from the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, Western Range. In each case the with- 
drawal was made expressly upon the ground of lack of evidence. 

The Deputy Commissioner informed us that on the 29th of August he 
received a further telephone message from the Commissioner in which 
he was told that withdrawals ought to be made in all cases in which no 
sufficient evidence was forthcoming, that bail should be granted in 
reasonable amounts and that no case should be sent up for trial on a 


District Superintendent of Police’s letter No. 193T, dated 16tti August 1938. 
Deputy Commissioner’s letter No. C184, dated 16th August 1938, 

(^) First withdrawals : — 




Number of Cases. 

Place- 

Dale. 

Withdrawn. 

Remaining. 

Wakema 

24th August 

89 

151 

Einme ... 

23rd August 

22 

61 

Kanbe 

22nd August 

66 

46 

Thayettaw 

22 nd August 

37 

21 

Kyonmange 

22nd August 

47 

58 

Lanthamaing 

26th August 

“5 

61 


5 
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charge more serious than the evidence was likely to establish. We 
understand also that at about the same time the Deputy Commissioner 
was rung up on the telephone by the Premier’s Secretary who had a 
conversation with him on the subject o£ the aiTests and withdrawals in 
the District. The Deputy Commissioner tells us that he was informed 
by the Commissioner that the Government was very much worried 
about the large number of arrests and wanted them to be reduced. 
The Commissioner’s suggestion was that they should be reduced by at 
least three hundred. 

According to the Deputy Commissioner, he then met the District 
Superintendent of Police and the Public Prosecutor to examine all the 
remaining cases. Unfortunately, the recollection of the Deputy 
Commissioner and that of the District Superintendent of Police differ 
slightly as to how the matter was put to the District Superintendent of 
Police. The Deputy Commissioner tells us, if we have rightly understood 
him, that at this consultation an agreement was come to between them 
that some two hundred and seventy-five cases could be properly 
disposed of in order to give effect to the desire of the Government and 
that the District Superintendent of Police had no serious objection to 
their withdrawal. The recollection of the District Superintendent of 
Police on the other hand is that he was told by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner that he “ was to submit’^ lists of people to be released to the 
number of about three hundred. That, of course, is a different thing. 
In the one case the lists would have been prepai’ed by the District 
Superintendent of Police in consultation and in agreement with the 
Deputy Commissioner, In the other case the lists would have been 
prepared by the District Superintendent of Police on what amounts to 
an order from the Deputy Commissioner. 

It was, in fact, left to the District Superintendent of Police to 
prepare the lists. He prepared lists in respect of the various places in 
the District containing two hundred and seventy-five names. But it is 
admitted on all hands that in forwarding those lists to the Deputy 
Commissioner he did so with the expi^ess qualification that, in his 
opinion, the evidence in each case justified the charge being pressed 
and that the withdrawal, if made, would not be made with his concur- 
rence. There is no dispute about that. And we think, on the whole, 
that it lends considerable support to the version of the affair given by 
the District Superintendent of Police that he prepared these lists on 
what amounted to a request, if not direction, from the Deputy Com- 
missioner. If that is the right view, as we think it is, then we think 
that the language in which it was reported by the Deputy Commissioner 
to the Commissioner on the 9th September r) was a little unfortunate 
in saying “ I have acted on these instructions as given by the Com- 
missioner m consultation with the District Superintendent of Police and 
I have released two hundred and seventy-five persons on the 30th and 
31st of August. The District Superintendent of Police supplied the hst of 
persons against whom he had no serious objection for withdrawal, though 
he maintained that he was not in favour of the withdrawal of any one.” 
The fact, we believe, was that he had been instructed to prepare a list 
of all cases to be withdrawn and that he had done so by retaining only 
the strongest cases he had. But in all cases he expressed the view 

Deputy Commissioner’s D.O. letter No. C215, dated 9th September 1938. 
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that the evidence was strong enough to justify trial. We set out in 
the footnote the number of persons against whom cases were with- 
drawn in this way. 

The next stage was reached on the 18th of October when a letter (0 
to all District Magistrates was circulated by the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Judicial Department, asking District Magistrates in consulta- 
tion with Public Prosecutors to examine all cases in their Courts where 
accused persons were in custody and to consider the advisability of 
withdrawing prosecutions under Section 494 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code in cases in which there was no evidence or no likelihood of a 
conviction. This was followed by a further letter C) repeating the 
instructions given in the letter last referred to but adding that all riot 
cases except those involving a very definite, as distinct from a technical, 
charge of a non-bailable offence or of grievous hurt should be with- 
drawn and that in any case of doubt the matter should be reported to 
the Advocate-General. These instructions to Public Prosecutors were 
peremptory that they were to ask for leave of their Courts to withdraw 
cases. In pursuance of these letters, the Deputy Commissioner in 
consultation with the Public Prosecutor then withdrew a further batch 
of cases w’hich we set out in the footnote. (^) 

There is no doubt that the cases thus withdrawn were dealt with in 
this district, except in the case of the first withdrawals, without 
reference to their merits, and our experience in the rest of the districts. 


(^) Second withdrawals : — 




No. of Cases 

Place. 

Date. 

Withdrawn. 

Remaining. 

Wakenia 

30th August 

100 

51* 

Einme 

3rd September 

38 

23 

Kanbe 

31st August 

33 

13 

Thayettaw 

Ntl 

Nil 

21 

Kyonmani^e 

31st August 

50 

8 

Lanthamaing 

One died, 

31st August 

reducing this number to 50 

i 

19 


(^) Judicial Branch letter No. 468/W/38, dated I7th October 1938. 

(®l Judicial Branch letter No. 468/ W/38, dated 8th November 1938, from the Secretary 
to the Government of Burma, Judicial Department, to all District Magistrates, etc. 

(^) Third withdrawals : — 


Place. 

Date. 

No. of Cases 

Withdrawn. 

Remaining. 

Wakema 

14th November 

50 

mi 

Einme ... ... | 

14th November 

22 

1 

Kanbe 

14th November 

13 

Nil 

Thayettaw 

14th November 

21 

Nil 

Kyonmange 

, 14th November 

7 

1 

Lanthamaing 

14th November 

4 

15 


Cases with- 
drawn with- 
out reference 
to the merits. 
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learls us to think that this was universally the case. Indeed, all with- 
drawals subsequent to the first batch were made against the advice of 
the District Superintendent of Police. We have, of course, no 
comment to make upon a policy of leniency in the circumstances. Bat 
we think it is desirable that we should say this, that we are satisfied 
that that policy in this district has been widely misunderstood and 
that the scale on which the prosecutions were abandoned has given 
encouragement both to the belief that lawlessness can be resorted to 
with impunity and to the plausibility of the charges of indiscriminate 
arrest which have been laid against the police in the district. 

There is no doubt that there has been before us a general attack on 
the police and upon the District Superintendent of Police and 
Mr. Rollins in particular. We feel that the position of these gentlemen 
has been a good deal prejudiced by the withdrawal, against their 
recommendation, of the charges in the cases of the men whom they 
ari'ested. We think also that, notwithstanding that the instructions 
from the Home Department were correcdy framed in the foi'm of advice 
to the Deputy Commissioner and through him to the Public Prosecutor, 
those officers interpreted them rather in the light of executive instruc- 
tions than of advice and carried them out accordingly. We think that it 
was in this sense that on the 29th of August the District Superintendent 
of Police was asked to prepare lists of persons against whom cases were 
to be withdrawn. And we think, moreover, that here and at Paungde C) 
there could hardly be a better illustration of the difficulties which are 
necessarily involved in the unfortunate combination in one officer of 
the judicial functions of a District Magistrate and the executive functions 
of a Deputy Commissioner respectively. 

(5) Other incidents and matters . — We have met at Wakenia and 
everywhere else we have been to in the districts a general charge 
against civil policemen (and sometimes against military policemen) that 
they have on many occasions stood by and watched the looting of 
Indian shops and assaults on Indians with indifference. These cases 
have been so numerous, and more often than not so vague, that they 
have been incapable of individual investigation. And we shall deal 
with them together iu a later portion of this report. But there are one 
or two further incidents in this district that deserve specific, but brief, 
mention. 

1. A specific and serious charge has been made against Mr 
G. E. Rollins, that on the 1st of August 1938 he arrested U Kyaw 
Shein, a prominent citizen of Wakema, for the purpose thereafter of 
extorting money from his wealthy wife. This allegation has been 
been to us specifically by our Wakema witnesses Nos. 3, 4, 6 and 20. 
The charge is that, having arrested the gentleman in question on a 
charge of rioting, he demanded, through an intermediary, a sum of 
Rs. 5,000 from his wife as the price of his release.^ We have treated 
this charge judicially and have examined it at considerable length and 
have tested it at every point where it can be tested. We are satisfied to 
express a considered opinion, judicially arrived at, that the charge is a 
false one and is part and parcel of the series of attacks to which this 
officer has been exposed. Unless other authorities so desire, we are 
amply content to leave it at that. 


(') See page 96. 
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2. A serious incident took place at the Myaungmya jail on the 12th 
of August 1938 when some twenty Muslim witnesses were taken 
there for the purpose of identifying rioters. It has been said that the 
Burman Township Magistrate at Myaungmya warned these witnesses 
that they were not to make any identifications. It is said that the jail 
staft' took no steps to prevent these witnesses being threatened even by 
the prisoners themselves awaiting identification. This matter has been 
made the subject of a report to the District Superintendent of Police, 
Myaungmya, by a Sub-Inspector of Police of the Criminal Investigation 
Department who was detailed for the duty of conducting the witnesses 
in question to the identification parade. A copy of this report will be 
found exhibited among our records in the evidence of the District 
Superintendent of Police, Myaungmya. 

3. A specific charge of corruption has been made by our My^aung- 
my^a witness No. 37 against the Police Station OiSicer of Kanbe. His 
name is Alaung Chit Pe. It is said that he demanded and received a 
sum of Rs. 25 from each of four men, whose names will be found in our 
record ot this witness’ evidence, as the price of the release of six 
Burmans who were arresied on the 31st of August in connection with 
the riots. This charge is made m a most specific form by^ more than one 
witness and it ought, incur judgment and in justice to the Police Officer 
and the public, to be further investigated. Moreover, this group of 
witnesses, of whom witness No. 64 was the spokesman, has alleged 
that this Police Station Officer is a drunkard and corrupt. 

4. At Kyonmange a gentleman named U Ba Sein was arrested. 
He is a prominent villager. The circumstances in which his prosecution 
was withdrawn should, in our judgment, be further and specially 
investigated. 

We have mentioned these specific items, not because they are the 
only" items that have been brought to our attention,^ but because they 
have been made in a sufficiently definite form to warrant, as we think, 
a proper departmental investigation. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


The Maubin, Henzada and Prome Districts. 

1. Maubin District. 


Yandoon. 

At Yandoon there were, in fact, only two occasions upon which 
anything in the nature of real rioting took place. The first was on the 
3 1st of July and the second was on the 8th of September. 

The official account (^) of what happened is this : — 

1938 . — At about 8 p.m. on the 31st July, I received a 
telegram from the Subdivisional Officer, Yandoon, regarding 
the outbreak at 5-30 p.m. of disturbance at Yandoon. The 
trouble started at a football match in the same evening 
when there was a quarrel between the two spectators, the 
origin of which no one could tell. Some spectators ran into 
the town and those ahead realized that there was nothing 
short of a riot. It was, however, breught under control. 
Five Indian women were injured, one of whom over 60 
years of age being seriously hurt and three road-side beetle 
stalls were demolished. Immediate medical attendance 
was given to them by the local Sub-Assistant Surgeon 
Dr, Anoop Singh and they were also given financial aid of 
Rs. 82 being the subscription raised by the Burmese and 
Musalman elders of Yandoon. Nine persons were detained 
in the Police lock-up. At about 9 p.m, a mob of over 100 
i>ongyis armed with dahs and sticks came unexpectedly into 
the town to cause disturbance. They demanded the release 
of nine persons detained in the lock-up. The officers 
on the spot (Subdivisional Officer and Subdivisional 
Police Officer) and a few elders of the town then 
present requested the pongyis not to cause disturbance 
but they insisted to do so unless the detenus were 
released. As according to the Subdivisional Officer and 
Subdivisional Police Officer they undertook to see that 
no further disturbance would take place and as it was the 
only means under the circumstances to avert bloodshed, 
looting and demolition of mosques it was agreed by the 
Subdivisional Magistrate and the Subdivisional Police 
Officer, Yandoon, to accede to their demand and nine 
persons were accordingly released. Nothing untoward 
happened that night ; the mob dispersed and the pongyis 
returned to their kyaimgsl' 

u ^^ccount we received in evidence does not w’holly agree with 
the official account. We are inclined to think that the trouble really 
started on the 31st of July in the bazaar with an attack by Burmans on 
some Indians and that when rumou rs of this reached the crowd of some 

DiviK^&ke Commissioner, Irrawaddy 
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live thousand at the football match that crowd got out of hand. The 
dilference, however, is not important except, possibly, for a suggestion 
we have received frorn a very reliable witness that the assault on the 
Indians in the bazaar may have been deliberately timed to coincide 
with the football match. 

This town, ?s others in the District, had been disturbed by Maung 
Shwe Hpi’s book, by rumours of the same kind as we have mentioned 
in connection with Wakema and b^^ the newspapers coming 
from Rangoon, Between the 27th and the 31st these news- 
papers had been held up and they arrived together on the morning of 
the 31st, including the issues of the New Light of Burma and the 
Sun containing the pictures of the alleged happenings in Rangoon 
at theSoortee Bazaar on the 26th of July. We do not doubt in this case 
too that these newspapers contributed to the disturbance which broke 
out immediately afterwards. 

There seems to have been in addition a deliberate attempt on the 
part of certain ^ongyis to inflame Burmese opinion against, at any 
rate, one Muslim resident, a certain Mutalib. This man and a woman 
called Ma Pu were charged by the with uttering insults against 

the Buddhist religion. But from the information before us we think 
that this was a gross exaggeration. It arose, we think, from the tittle- 
tattle of two Burmese ladies, one of whom overheard the Muslim 
saying that, if the Burmese were to arm themselves, the Muslims w^ould 
too. This she was careful to report to her neighbours and in course of 
time, it reached the fongyis^ no doubt in a very exaggei'ated form. 
However that may be, the Muslims at large, including Mutalib, spared 
no pains from the 1st of August onwards to dissociate themselves 
from Maung Shwe Hpi’s book and make it clear that they, at any rate, 
regretted that the Buddhist religion should have been attacked- The 
great bulk of the tongyis of Yandoon — which we understand is a place 
well-known for the sincerity of its pongyis — took a most reasonable 
attitude and not only accepted the apology of the Muslims but actually 
expressed their view that there was no occasion for the matter to go 
any further. 

In the course of this disturbance on the 31st of July, five Muslim 
women were injured by the attack which took place by the Burman 
mob upon a house in the bazaar. 

The only serious aspect of this matter which demanded careful 
•attention from us was the incident following the arrest of the nine men 
who had been taken to the police station in connection with the affair. 
The official account is substantially accurate and it is a fact that the 
Subdivisional Officer and the Subdivisional Police Officer released 
these nine persons in deference to the demand of the armed crowd of 
pongyis and laymen. We understand that a departmental enquiry has 
been held in connection with this and that it has been found to have 
been a grave dereliction of duty on the part of, at any rate, the Subdivi- 
sional Officer and the Subdivisional Police Officer. We ourselves, 
however, having heard the evidence of a number of responsible people 
in Yandoon, are not so readily prepared to find that it was either an 
^n'or of judgment or a dereliction of duty, grave or otherwise. It has 
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been pointed out to us that at the time the Indians who suffered were too 
terrified to come foi'ward to give evidence. This has been a common 
feature all over the country. More than one responsible witness tells 
us that unquestionably the release of these men did avoid considerable 
bloodshed on that evening. We are aware that it is not always right 
to judge actions by results and that, in the case of the incident at 
Wakema, which at first sight may seem to bear some resemblance to 
this incident, we have been severe in our comments upon the Subdivi- 
sional Officer concerned there. We can, however, on examination find 
very little parallel between the two cases, as the position at Wakema at 
the time of the incident was undoubtedly far graver than it ever was at 
Yandoon. At Toungoo C) also a similar demand was made by p07igyts 
for the release of arrested men. There it was resisted. The fact is^ 
that every case must be judged on its own circumslances. We appre- 
ciate to the full, as will be seen more than once in our report, that 
authority cannot yield to threats. On the other hand we think it 
unreasonable to try to lay down hard and fast rules in matters such as 
these. If the man on the spot, exercises his discretion reasonably and 
bona fide and without culpable impropriety, we do not think he should 
be blamed. It is not perhaps proper for us to comment upon the 
opinions which the police authorities may have formed in respect of 
the conduct of the Subdivisional Police Officer. We shall content 
ourselves with saying, as regards the Subdivisional Officer who was 
equally responsible with him for what happened, that we think that, in 
‘all the circumstances, it is impossible to say with justice that he acted 
in culpable neglect of his duty. 

8th September . — So matters rested until the 8th of September. After 
the incident of the 31st of July a small party of military police was sent to 
Yandoon but they had subsequently been withdrawn. Very fortunately, 
however, and with commendable foresight on the part of the District 
Superintendent of Police on no very certain information, a party of ten 
military police under a Havildar had been sent to Yandoon again on the 
6th of September. On the morning of the 8th of September the funeral 
of a prominent resident named U Lwin took phce in Yandoon and 
attracted a thousand or more villagers from the surrounding places on that 
morning. The District Superintendent of Police, on learning this, very 
wisely sent a message that Indians were to remain in their houses. 
After the funeral which took place between 1 and 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon there was some slight trouble as some of the younger i>oiigyis, who 
followed the procession, threw stones on their way back at the Indian 
houses in the Kaladan Quarter. But nothing serious came of this. 
There is reason to think that in the evening there was a meeting of 
iongyis at the Naingan-e-tazaung. But that too passed off without any 
incident. The only significance of these trifling events is in respect 
of what happened later. 

At about 8 p.m. there were three almost simultaneous out- 
breaks in the town, in each of which it is conclusively proved 
that armed ^ongyis took part. The first of them was at the 
small Bengali Mosque near the Kaladan Quarter. This mosque 
was attacked and partially burnt by a crowd of armed persons in 
which fongyis predominated. There were at the time three stationary' 


(^) See page 209. 
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pickets in the town and one of these was quickly on the spot under 
the command of the Subdivisional Police Officer. He had with him 
the 1st Additional Magistrate, two Sub-Inspectors of Police, two Head 
Constables and seven Constables and the party was, we think, reinforced 
later by four or five of the military police. The rioters were called 
upon to disperse and not doing so were fired upon by the police from a 
distance of between eighty and ninety yards. There is no question 
but that this firing was justified and was, in fact, ordered by the 
Magistrate. But a remarkable and disturbing feature of it is that out of 
the seventy-five rounds fired, fortj^-nine by the civil police from their 
muskets and twenty-six rounds by the military police from their rifles, 
onh’ three casualties occurred, cne pongvi and one layman being killed 
and one layman being wounded C). We can only be glad that the 
casualties were slight but the disproportion between the number of 
rounds fired and the number of casualties raises a serious question ard 
we have been at some pains to satisfy ourselves that the police, when 
ordered to fire, did in fact carry out their duty. We have examined 
the spot, which is much overhung by trees. It was dark at the time and 
it is said that shadows were cast by the trees so as to give the impres- 
sion from a distance of figures running about. We think that a good 
deal of fire was directed at the shadows, the real rioters having in fact 
taken refuge in the Mosque itself. The Subdivisional Police Officer 
has been sharply criticised by his own superior officers for not advanc- 
ing to closer range before firing. We think that that is true and that a 
more experienced cfiicer w’ould have done so. But at the most this 
amounts to an error of judgment. We think too that the fire was not 
well controlled. Far too many rounds w'erefii-ed and it is obvious that 
a great deal of it was at randem. This is very bad, because wffien fire 
has to be resorted to it must be made effective (*). But we cannot say 
positively that there w’as any deliberate attempt by the men to avoid 
hitting the rioters. In the nature of things it would have been impos- 
sible to get actual evidence of that: There may have been. But we 
canrot take it as proved. We think that the surroundings were a little 
unfavourable to accurate fire, particularly from a distance. And we 
think that the fire was ill controlled. We are told by the District 
Superintendent of Police that the Subdivisional Officer of Police in 
question is a good officer but liable to become excited. That is pro- 
bably w’hat happened. We are not prepared to say that there w^as any 
deliberate failure of duty either on his part cr on the part of the force 
with him. Eventually the mob w'as dispersed. 

Before this incident was fully over, another party of rioters led by 
pongyis made an attack in the Muslim Quarter of the towm near the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Co., Ltd’s, jetty. The Subdivisional Officer at once 
went there with ten or tw’elve men and actually saw pongyts attacking 
Indian houses. He ordered them to disperse and, when they did not 
do so, ordered his party to fire upon them from a range of about one 
hundred yards. Twelve rounds were fired and one pongyi w^as killed 
and one or tw^o laymen wounded. There is no doubt that but for th^ 

1^) We think we are right in saying that this is the occasion on which the greatest 
volume of shooting took place anywhere in Burma, during the riots. 

(“) Vide Police Manual, paragiaph 71: — “It should, if possible be distinctly" 
intimated that, if an order is given to fire, the fire will be effective and that blank 
cartridge will not be used.” 
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timely intervention of the police there would have been serious disorder 
at this spot. Even so, some considerable damage was done both to the 
houses and sampans on the river-side. The crowd even went to the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Co., Ltd’s, flat but the steamers had by that time 
moved out into the stream. 


Third simul- 
taneous 
outbi eak in 
the eastern 
quarter at 
Mahomed 
Ali’s house. 


Almost immediately this was over, a third incident took place in the 
eastern quarter of the town. The incident at this point has given riset 
to an acute controversy of fact. The house where it took place is on 
the main road running parallel with the river bank from east to west 
through the town. Mahomed Ali was the house owner and his son, 
Abdul Huq, was a licensed gun-holder, having a smooth bore musket 
(’410) and a permit to hold ten rounds of ammunition. Another crowd, 
consisting of armed pon^yis and laymen, came along the road from the 
east with the intention of attacking Mohamed Ali’s house. There is no 
doubt that this house and its occupants were their objective. They 
started to throw stones at it. A policeman in the town at once went 
and fetched the police party which eventually came, consisting of the 
Subdivisional Police Officer, the 1st Additional Magistrate and live 
military policemen. The story, as told by the police, is that, after 
warning the crowd, they w^ere ordered to lire and did Are four rounds, 
one pongyi and one layman being killed. An exceedingly curious 
feature of the whole matter is that the neighbours themselves, of whom 
we have heard a considerable number in evidence, have said, both 
before us and at the police enquiry, that the police party did not fire 
at all and that the only firing done was from the upper storey of the 
house by Abdul Huq with his licensed gun before the police party 
arrived. In short, the inhabitants say with one voice that Abdul Huq 
shot the pongyi and the layman and that the police did not fire at all, which 
is a stariling departure from our general experience that every oppor- 
tunity is welcomed to blame the police. This controversy of fact has 
been the subject both of enquiry by the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police, Western Range, and by the Criminal Investigation Department. 
The Deputy Inspector-General of Police has come to the conclusion on 
the evidence that the police fired and that Abdul Huq did not. The 
Criminal Investigation Department has come to the conclusion that 
both Abdul Huq and the police fired. 


From our point of view we do not think the matter is very important. 
Even though it be the fact, which we doubt, that Abdul Huq alone 
fired and killed the two victims of the affair, it remains quite certain 
that he did so after his own house had been invaded b^^ an ugly crowd 
and that what he did in no way contributed to the causes of the distur- 
bances. We have heard a number of witnesses ourselves and we have 
read the findings of the police enquiry. "We are inclined to the view 
taken by the Deputy Inspector-General of Police that the police fired and 
that Abdul Huq did not. We think that the whole doubt arose from 
the misunderstanding of what the Havildar originally said in evidence. 
He said “ Humto nein mara ” meaning that he himself did not fire. 
That was taken to mean that the whole party did not fire. That, 
\ve think, gave rise to the original doubt. It is probable that the 
^inhabitants have made a determined attempt to fix the killing on Abdul 
Huq because undoubtedly he was and is an unpopular figure whom they 
would willingly see removed. There has been, and still is, a good deal 
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of misunderstanding of this incident among the people of the town. 

And it seems to us that the sooner the police issue a concise finding 
as to* the result of their enquiry the better it will be. 

These are the three incidents which made up the disturbances on casualties, 
the 8th of September. They involved seventeen casualties, one pongyi 
killed at Mahomed Ali’s house, another at the Bengali Mosque and 
another at the scene of the disturbance on the Strand Road ; two laymen 
killed, one at the Bengali Mosque and the other at the scene of the 
disturbance near the Strand Road ; four men wounded by rifle fire, 
three at the scene of the disturbance near Strand Road and one at the 
Bengali Mosque. In addition there were eight casualties from dah and 
stick wounds inflicted by the rioters, including the five women injured 
on the 31st of July. 

The most interesting matter from our point of view has been to Was the 
determine whether the outbreak on the 8th of September was an organized outbreak 
outbreak or not. We have very little doubt on the evidence but that it organized 
was. It is a fact of which we are satisfied that a great deal of tattooing 
of fongyis had been going on in Yandoon for the two or three days 
previous to the outbreak. The man who did the considerable amount 
of tattooing has been found. He was Nga Pein of Kyaungbaing. By 
profession he is a tattooer against snake-bite. But we understand that 
he came to the town some two or three days previously to the outbreak 
to visit his brother in the Taikthit Kyaimg and that while there a 
number of the fongyis got him to tattoo them against dah and gunshot 
wounds. These tattoo marks were found upon one at least of the 
iongyis who were killed and upon a number of persons and pongyis who 
were subsequently arrested. There was also another sinister figure in the 
town some time previously to the 8th of September in the shape of a 
person known as the Pauktaw pongyi. Whether or not he was actually 
doing tattooing we' are not sure. But it is certain that at five o’clock 
on the evening of the 8th of September he gave the police information 
"that there would be an organized attack later on that night. The fact 
that the three outbreaks took place in widely scattered parts of the 
town almost simultaneously and that, in each place, there was a 
separate crowd led by pongyis points strongly to the attack having been 
organized. Moreover, the circumstance that a large number of villagers 
were present in the town on that day for the funeral lends additional 
colour to the theory that the disturbance was premeditated. We have 
received information from more than one source that a strange pongyi 
had come to Yandoon from Rangoon within the previous few days and 
that he was inciting people to riot. It has been impossible to identify 
who this man was but we received the information from responsible 
sources and we believe it to be true. 

In our judgment the outbreak cf the 8th of September was an organ- It was 
ized outbreak. The time coincided with the date of the funeral of U Lwdn organized 
and it was planned to take the shape of three simultaneous rio tings in 
different parts of the town. It was, we think, anticjpate;d and, with the 
exception of the indiscriminate firing at the Bengali Mosque, well 
dealt with by the police. Though we deplore that men should have lost 
their lives, 'we are nevertheless satisfied that the firing which took place 
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was legally justified, necessary and humane. In one case, namely, in the 
case of Mating Tin who was the layman killed in front of Mahomed All’s 
house, we have every reason to believe that he was an innocent, 
but imprudent, spectator of what was going on. His is a deplorable 
example, of which we have come across many in the course of our 
enquiry, of what the result may be to innocent persons of the evil done 
by ill-disposed and wicked agitators. 


The Siib- 
divisional 
Police 
Officer. 


The Sub- 
divisional 
Officer. 


In view of the criticisms which have been made of the Subdivisional 
Police Officer in the report of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
we think it right that we should say, if we may properly do so, that at 
most his handling of the situation should, in our opinion, be criticised 
upon the ground either of inexperience or over excitement. It is true 
that he might in each case hive advanced rather closer to his objective 
before firing. But we doubt whether this ought to tell seriously 
against him. In other respects he seems to have handled the situation 
well. As regards the Subdivisional Officer we have already said that 
we find it difficult to blame him for the part he played in the release of 
the nine men on the evening of the 31st of July and it follows that w^e 
must take the same view as regards the part played by the Subdivisional 
Police Officer. The District Superintendent of Police himself has told 
us that, as far as he is personally concerned, he does not identify 
himself with the criticisms which have been made against the 
Subdivisional Police Officer. 


The causes of As regards the causes of the disturbances at Yandoon we think that 
the rioting, the first disturbance on the 31st of July w’as sympathetic with the Rangoon 
riots and w’as inspired by -the same offence given by Mating Shwe Hpi’s- 
book, worked upon by the same rumours of events in Rangoon which 
operated elsewhere in the country as w'ell. We think also that the 
circumstance that the delayed newspapers arrived on the morning of the 
31st of July affords a signal proof of the damaging effect that exaggerated 
and untrue accounts of what happened in Rangoon, coupled with the 
pictures, had upon feeling in the Districts. 


As regards the cause of the disturbance on the 8th of September we 
have come to the conclusion, as w^e have already said, that this was a 
deliberately planned affair organized, we think, with the assistance of a 
comparatively small section of disaffected ^ongyis, in all probability 
assisted by emissaries from Rangoon. There is no doubt that this 
minority of evil fongyis not only organized the affair but took an active 
part in it, with arms in their hands. They w^ere the leaders of the 
crowds. 

The pojigyis is right that we should say before we end this part of our report 

of Yandoon. that the majority of the foiigyis in Yandoon behaved with credit to 
themselves and their Order, though a number of “ bad ^ongyis ” did 
take part in the rioting and even organized and led it. There are, we 
are told, over thirty Kyaungdaiks and some twenty-six Payas in 
Yandoon, representing, we do not doubt, a very large number of 
individual pongyis, A majority of the pongyis not only refrained from 
taking pai't in the disturbances but openly expressed their disapproval 
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of them. We have already mentioned that the pongyis as a whole 
freely accepted the Muslim apology given on the 1st of August. The 
Sayadaws of the Kyaungs to which the Pongyis shot in the riots belonged 
refused to take their bodies back into their Kyaungs on the ground, we 
believe, that they had disobeyed the rules of their Order. And we 
understand that over fifty pongyis have, since the disturbances, left the 
place, ostensibly upon the ground that they do not wish to be involved 
in the enquiries which must follow, but actually, we have reason to 
believe, upon the ground that they had been ejected from their 
monasteries as unworthy to remain in them. We say this because we 
should by no means care to leave the impression that we think that 
the pongyis of Yandoon were without exception bad. 

We have come across one small allegation which we think should 
be made the subject of an investigation in the interests of the officer 
himself and of the public. It is an allegation of extortion against the 
Detective Sub- Inspector U Ba Tin of Maubin, details of which will be 
found in the evidence of our witness No. 1 of Yandoon. 

We desire to mention before leaving this District the representation 
of the District Superintendent of Police, with which we venture to 
agree, that it would be desirable to maintain in Yandoon a small post 
of military police. We do not say this because any further trouble is 
expected but because it is a busy town of nine thousand inhabitants. 

We particularly desire to comment in connection with Yandoon 
upon the assistance received by the authorities from U Hla Thwin, 
President of the Municipality, and Musaji Bham, Municipal Councillor 
and leader of the Muslim community. Both these gentlemen appear, in 
their respective spheres, to have done all that lay in their power to 
assist the authorities and to maintain peace in the place. 

At Maubin itself and at Pantanaw there was some tension during the 
disturbances and one or two slight alarms but nothing of importance 
happened and we do not think it necessary to deal specially with these 
two towns in our Report. 


2. Henzada District. 

The two principal places with which we are concerned in this 
District are Henzada and Myanaung. So far as the District as a whole 
is concerned the disturbances took the form of isolated, and, with the 
exception of Myanaung, comparatively slight incidents, in a consider- 
able number of places, over a wide area and over a considerable 
period. Only at Myanaung itself was there what we may describe as a 
major incident. The wide area covered by the disturbances and the 
time taken before they settled down are the chief features of the District, 


Henzada Town, 

Henzada Town itself was, we are glad to say, on the whole 
comparatively free from disturbance* This is due, we feel, to the 
competent handling of the situation there by the Deputy Commissioner 
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and the District Superintendent of Police to which must be added the 
willing help they received from the elders, both Burman and Muslim of 
the town. To these the gratitude of its citizens is due. 


The official news of the riots in Rangoon was first received in 
Henzada by telegram from the Inspector-General of Police to the 
District Superintendent of Police. The District Superintendent of 
Police himself happened to be away at Myanaung when the telegram 
was received. Although this had no unfortunate consequences here, it 
is another instance of an officer who might, and probably would have 
been at his headquarters if he had known that trouble was to be 
expected. The message was, in fact, accepted by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner who, in the absence of the District Superintendent of Police, 
immediately issued all necessary instructions both to his own 
subordinates and to the police officers throughout the District. On the 
28th and 29th the Burmese and Muslim elders were got together and 
splendid work was done by them in close association with each other 
in urging people to be peaceful. In this way the ^ongyis and the 
people were persuaded to forgo holding meetings. A pamphlet was at 
once got out by the Burmese and Muslim elders announcing that the 
Government had already taken action against Maung Shwe Hpi’s book. 
This was widely distributed throughout the District. On the 3rd 
of August a comprehensive conciliation committee was organized 
comprising Sayadaus^ Burmese laymen of all political complexions and 
leading Muslims. Press owners were warned not to print pamphlets 
likely to cause tension and every possible step was taken to see that 
peace was preserved. 


On the morning of the 30th of July, however, there had been an 
incident in which a Muslim was killed near the bazaar in the Tagale 
Quarter of Henzada Town. On the next day a Kaka shop at Kanhla^ 
two miles outside the town, was damaged. Nothing further, however, of 
a disturbing nature occurred in Henzada until the 22iid of August when 
a very foolish Muslim Jailor, who was on leave in the town, fired a shot 
to frighten, as he says, three persons who were throwing stones at his 
house. This in itself was a very minor matter. But it might have had, 
and to some extent did have, serious consequences. On the 28th of 
August, as a result of two koyins being injured by stones thrown by 
some unknown person near the same house, a slight disturbance began 
in which three Kaka shops were attacked by some hooligans, a Hindu 
dhobi was assaulted and some stones were thrown at the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company’s express steamer. A Chittagoniaii jumped into the 
river to escape the assault and was drowned. This again was in itself 
a rather minor affair and it would be unfair to class it as a “riot”. 
But it was enough, in the highly charged atmosphere prevailing at the 
time, to start a number of other sympathetic incidents in which two 
other Kaka shops were attacked and damaged. A number of armed 
^ongyis at about half past ten that night attempted to set on fire some 
Muslim shops and road-side stalls. This last -mentioned incident gave 
rise to the arrest of the Pongyi U Thumana, which has caused some 
misunderstanding. On the following day there was another minor 
assault at Kanhla Village, two miles outside the town, upon a Kaka shop. 
There was another slight disturbance on the 7th of September which led 
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to an attack by a small number of Burmese laymen and pongyis upon 
some Indian shops accompanied by a certain amount of stone throwing. 
This, however, was satisfactorily dealt with. 

These were really the only incidents in Henzada Town itself and it 
is, we think, fair to say that at no time, in our opinion, did they assume 
the proportions of positive rioting. They were in the nature of isolated 
incidents due to the prevailing nervousness. This resulted in minor 
outbreaks for trifling or no reasons. Only on the 28th of August could 
there be said to have been anything approaching a riot and even then 
things did not go very far. 

We do not think we need deal further with Henzada Town in 
itself except possibly to add that the District Superintendent of Police 
has informed us that, in his opinion, the establishment of civil police in 
the town is inadequate for the proper performance of its duties even in 
normal times and that it ought for efficiency, if not for safety, to be 
increased by one police station. We understand that Henzada has an 
establishment of some 78 military police of all ranks, of whom at the 
actual date of the disturbance only 71 (including two Jemadars and 14 
N.C.Os.) were available. Henzada was in 1931 a town of 28,542 
inhabitants, of whom betw^een four and five thousand were, we are 
told, Indians. It has, moreover, a wide District to control. The 
District Superintendent of Police thinks that the establishment is 
insufficient, especially in view of the fact that there is at present no 
permanent post of military police at either Myanaung or Kyangin. We 
content ourselves with saying that the views expressed to us by the 
District Superintendent of Police deserve consideration. There is no 
doubt that, had there been a serious outbreak of disturbance at Henzada, 
it would have had a most serious repercussion throughout the District. 
Happily Henzada acquitted itself with credit and in this instance its 
establishment of military police was sufficient. But that might not 
always be the case. 


Police action in Henzada Town, 

As far as Henzada towm is concerned there is happily nothing for 
us to comment upon, except possibly the arrest of U Thumana. As we 
have mentioned this caused some little misunderstanding. There 
is a tendency for police action wherever it involves either the arrest 
or the injury of a pongyi to be the subject of considerable adverse 
criticism. We have endeavoured, therefore, to examine such cases 
with more than ordinary care. This pongyi was sent up for trial but 
his case was “ withdrawn ’h We make the same comment we made at 
"Wakema that an unfortunate result of the withdrawal of many cases, 
and among them this one, has been not only to encourage a supposition 
of improper arrests but to deprive the police of the only conclusive 
answer they might have to these charges. We have examined this 
case with care. U Thumana was arrested either among, or, according 
to the version of his sympathisers, on the outskirts of, a crowd engaged 
in endeavouring to set fire to a house. He had in his hand a bamboo 
stick and an iron rod of the thickness of the little finger — both strange 
instruments to be carried by a peaceful pongyi. The attack on the 
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house and U Thumana’s arrest were actually made in the presence of 
Mr. Breadon, the Headquarters Assistant to the District Superintendent 
of Police, Mr. T. C. Torrens, the Siibdi visional Judge and, we think. 
Mr, Prescott, the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Western Range, 
We have no evidence as to the circumstances in which the case against 
him was withdrawn. But we are quite satisfied that there was ample 
material upon which his arrest was properly effected. He was released 
on bail within two or three days by the Deputy Commissioner and 
subsequently charged with a deliberate attempt to cause death or 
grievous hurt, with arson, and uith resisting the authority of Govern- 
ment under the Police Act. But, as we have said, the case was 
eventually withdrawn. 


My ana lings 


The only 
serious 
disturbance 
in the 
District. 

1st August. 


The affair 
near Esa 
Bhai’s shop. 


We have already said that the only major disturbance in the District 
took place at Myanaung. On the 1st of August there were two slight 
incidents in the town. A Hindu barber, Narandralal Seal, slapped a 
Burmese boy. The barber says that the boy had thrown a stone at bis 
shop. However that may be, it started a little disturbance in which 
the barber was severely beaten and certain roadside stalls owned by 
Indians were damaged. An order under section 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code was then issued by the Subdivisional Magistrate. 
Later in the morning, there was an incident outside the house of one 
Esa Bhai. This man was in the possession of a B.S.A. Air Gun. 
There are two versions of what happened. One ' is that Esa Bhai 
deliberately fired his air gun and caused some injury to passing 
Burmans. The other is that his house was attacked by a mob of armed 
Burmans and that Esa Bhai filled his air gun in self-defence. The 
latter is probably the true version. The result in either case was that 
four Burmans were injured. Esa Bhai and his father are under trial 
'in respect of this matter under section 326 of the Indian Penal Code 
and, we think, therefore, that we ought not to discuss it in detail. The 
incident is relevant to our inquiries, however, because it was used 
before us by the Burmese witnesses of the town for the purpose of 
putting the blame for what happened on the following day onto 
the Muslims. Undoubtedly, in the highly charged atmosphere at 
the time, the incident, whichever version is true, created a consider- 
able stir. 


2nd August. At 11-15 a.m on the following day, the District Superintendent of 
Opportune Police himself arrived by train from Henzada. No doubt he had heard 
arrival of the incidents of the previous day. It was very fortunate that he 

SiiperLten- arrived when he did, because he was just in time to deal with the 
dent of serious distui’bance that broke out. No sooner had he arrived and been 
Police. met by the Subdivisional Officer than they were told that the Burmans 
‘‘were out ’h A large crowd had in fact collected armed with dahsf 
spears, stones and sticks. There is not the slightest doubt but that 
Collection of crowd was a dangerous “ unlawful ” assembly. The District 
a dangerous Superintendent of Police himself at once collected fourteen military 
crowd at police and some constables from the police station and followed this 
11-15 a.m. crowd. For the sake of clarity we give a little sketch plan 
on the next page. It is not to scale. This crowd first went to what 
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■is known as the Mosque (marked A) and there set about damaging it. 
The District Superintendent of Police was, however, able— not without 
difficulty— to disperse them by warning them and getting them to 
.move on. 
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going west towards the inner bund again. The District Superintendent 
of Police and his party followed the party which went through the 
bazaar. That crowd pissed through the bazaar throwing stones at 
Muslim shops on the way. Eventually the police party again reached 
the inner bund at a point where there is a zdyat known as the Yingwe 
Zayat which is astride of the bund and is marked C C on the sketch 
plan. Here he found the crowd again collected about one hundred 
yards to the south of the zayat at about point D. At the same time^ 
the other crowd made its appearance about a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty yards further along the bund to the north, near the house of 
one Fateafly (marked E) which it proceeded to attack with 
determination. The effect of this was that the District Superintendent 
of Police with his p irty of fourteen military police was between the 
two mobs, one collected near the zayat and the other actively engaged 
in attacking Fateally’s house. What the District Superintendent of 
Police did was to leave seven of his military police facing the zayat 
crowd near point G, while he took the remaining seven to deal with 
the crowd outside Fateally’s house. This latter party went north 
along the bund till they were within a hundred yards of Fateally’s 
house, which lies slightly to the west of the bund, at approximately 
point F On the sketch plan. This crowd was a crowd of one to two 
hundred strong. It was fully armed and comprised several pongyis. 
It was actually trying to break into Fateally’s house, the inmates of 
which were inside. The District Superintendent of Police, and the 
Subclivisional Officer who was with him, three times warned the crowd 
to disperse and that if they did not they would be fired upon. The 
crowd did not disperse but continued to try to break into the premises. 
Accordingly, under the instructions of the Subdivisional Magistrate, 
the District Superintendent of Police ordered three single shots to be 
fired. As a result one pougyi was killed and the crowd immediately 
dispersed. 

As soon as this had happened, the other crowd near the zayaiy on 
heai'ing shots fired, became menacing and made a movement towards 
the military police party which had been left at about point G to stop 
this crowd from returning into the town. The District Superintendent 
of Police and the Subdivisional Officer hurried back along the band to 
this crowd and warned it three times to. disperse. It did not disperse 
and again three single shots were fired by the military police. Eight 
people were hit including one woman, two of whom died in hospital 
on the same day. 

That is a plain narrative of what happened at Myanaung, and from 
that point onwards everything was quiet. The incident has been the 
subject of a determined attack on the District Superintendent of Police 
and upon the Subdivisional Officer, upon whose orders the shots were 
fired and we have made a careful and exhaustive inquiry into the 
circumstances. As we have shown, the District Superintendent of 
Police and the military police party followed this armed mob for over 
an hour and a half. At three points, at any rate, on the way it showed 
conclusively what its intentions were. At the first Mosque it was only 
dispersed without the use of force with considerable difficulty and 
after doing considerable damage. Again, at the other Mosque, it was 
dispersed again only after the tlmeat of the use of military force. As it 
passed through the bazaar it damaged Muslim shops. It is, we think^^ 
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clear, beyond a possibility o£ doubt, that it was iin assembly as 
unlawful ” as any assembly could be and that it was highly dangerous. 
We come now to what happened at Fateally’s house, the first occasion 
on which firing was resorted to. There the crowd was in the process 
of making a vigorous attack on the house in an attempt to get at its 
occupants who were inside and there is, to our minds, no doubt that, 
not merely property, but the lives of Fateally and his family were at 
the moment in grave danger. The crowd, which was warned three 
times, failed to disperse and then three single shots were fired. We 
think that the action of the District Superintendent of Police was not 
only justified but that it was no more than his duty and that he showed 
throughout great restraint, not least in the fact that he confined the 
firing to three shots only. It is unfortunate that the man hit happened 
to be a pongxi. But the answer to that is, that a peaceful pongyi had 
BO business to be engaged in an unlawful assembly. But we do not 
for a moment believe the story we have been told that he was either 
a mere spectator or that he was a passer-by. The evidence to our 
minds is conclusive that he was actually engaged in rioting. The only 
other point in connection wdth this is that the pongyi was hit by a bullet 
which went in at the back and came out at the front. The explanation 
for this is quite simple, namely, that the crowd which was attacking 
Fateally’s house was between the police and the house and accordingly 
it was natural that the persons engaged in attacking the house should 
have had their backs to the police. We find no difficulty in accepting this. 

As regards the firing near the zayat^ we think, too that the District 
Superintendent of Police was fully justified in the course he took and 
that, again, his proceedings were marked by humanity and restraint. 
It is true that in this case the crowd was not actually engaged at the 
moment in attacking property nor in assaulting any person. But it was 
some three hundred strong, fully armed and there was grave danger 
either that it would attack the police force itself — which in fact it was 
threatening to do— or, at any rate, that it w^ould return to the town. 
If it did that there was no knowing what might happen. The crowd 
quite plainly showed its intention by refusing to disperse and the 
District Superintendent was right, in our view, in dispersing it at that 
point at all costs. There are, however, two curious circumstances 
arising out of the casualties which resulted from this firing. The first 
is that out of the eight people hit six were hit in the back. We have 
satisfied ourselves that that is true from the hospital records. It is a 
circumstance which has been made much use of to support a contention 
that the crowd was already running away when the firing took place. 
We have examined it very carefully. From the evidence given by the 
District Superintendent of Police himself and the Subdivisional Officer, 
both of whom gave their evidence in a very frank and straightforwcard 
way, we are satisfied that the story they told us is true. Practically 
none of the witnesses who advanced the theory that the crowd was 
running away when fired on, were actual eye witnesses of the shooting. 
We think that the real explanation of this phenomenon is, either that 
certain persons in the front of the crowd had their backs to the police 
at the moment in their endeavour to incite the crowd forward or that 
on the first command by the District Superintendent of Police to 
disperse some few had in fact turned round while the others came on. 
At any rate, we are satisfied that we have been told by the police and 
the Subdivisional Officer the true story of what happened when the 
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crowd was fired upon. It was, taken as a whole, advancing and 
threatening crowd and not a retreating crowd. The other curious 
circumstance is that three bullets should have injured as many as eight 
persons. We were inclined to think at one stage that possibly more 
than three shots had been fired. But we are satisfied that this was 
not so. The range was about a hundred yards and the weapons used 
were service ‘303 rifles with service ammunition. We understand that 
it is not impossible that a single bullet in those circumstances should, 
traverse three or four people if they are tightly packed together. 
Moreover, even the Burmese witnesses who heard the shooting are 
unanimous in saying that not more than three shots were fired. 


Causes of the disturbances in the District. 
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At Henzada we have probably been fortunate in receiving the 
evidence of a number of responsible witnesses who have given us .their 
views in a most temperate manner. At Myanaung we have been less 
impressed with the temperance of those who have given evidence before: 
us. But in both cases the causes appear to have been much the same. 
There existed the same uneasiness and resentment oia the part of the 
Burmese population at the participation cf Indians in the trade and 
commerce of the country, at their holding Government and commercial 
appointments, and at their special representation in the House of 
Representatives and upon Municipal Committees and District Councils, 
all of which they most imperfectly understand. That these feelings had 
been worked upon, if not created, by political propaganda pi*ior to, and 
soon after, separation, we have no doubt. The position of Burmese 
women who marry Indians has been mentioned to us time and again in 
this District as a’ cause of the anti-Indian feeling. In Myanaung in 
particular we have been struck by the intemperance and stupidity of 
the views expressed by local Pleaders quite obviously repeating to us 
like parrots what they have read in certain sections of the Burmese 
Press. And the questions to which this propaganda is addressed are 
all the more serious by being susceptible of this abuse. The disclosure 
of ?vlaung Shwe Hpi’s book was used by such persons as these as an 
excuse rather than as a reason to create disturbance, though, in saying 
that, we do not .mean to imply that a sincefe Buddhist was not offended 
by the book. There is no doubt that the alarm felt at rumours from 
Rangoon of' the destruction of the Sule Pagoda, attacks on the 
Shwedagon Pagoda and the assaulting of pongyis added fuel to the 
flames. And there is not the least doubt that the intemperance of the 
Burmese Press both before the riots and after had here, too, the effect 
of working up an artificial anti-Indian and anti-Government feeling and 
of sowing the seeds of disorder. In this District, as elsewhere, these 
were the reasons for the disturbances and they confirm the impression, 
which we have gained throughout, that Maung Shwe Hpi’s book was in 
reality no more than the occasion, assiduously exploited to cause the 
outbreak. The real causes themselves were far different. 


Minor folice charges at Myanaung. 

We have considered the two major matters relating to police action 
at Myanaung and in each case we have come to the conclusion, after 
careful inquiry, that the police action was in every way justified and 
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well tempered. We mention one or two other slight matters which 
have been brought to our attention and which we think might be 
investigated by the police themselves, though we can express no opinion 
ourselves as to whether they are true or not. We shall, however, make 
our comment upon charges of this kind as a whole later on. 

(1) The Circle Inspector of Police and three or four policemen are 

charged with looking on when the looting took place at Esa Bhai’s 
house at Myanaung on the 1st of August and with making no attempt to 
prevent it (^) . ^ 

(2) A number of constables are charged on the 1st of August after 
shops at Myanaung had been looted with watching the looters who had 
arrived to remove the loot by boats from the foreshore tO- 

(3j The D^^puty Superintendent cf Police, the Inspector of Police 
and a number of constables are charged with watching an assault at 
Myanaung upon a shop between 9 and 10 a.m on the 1st of August and 
taking no steps to prevent it (0- 

(4) The Circle Inspector of Police and two or three policemen are 
charged with taking no steps to prevent the looting of a shop at 
Myanaung on the same day and about the same time C). 

(5) The Deputy Superintendent of Police and a number of con- 
stables are charged with looking on at the looting of a shop on the 2nd 
of August at Myanaung between 10 and 11 a.m. and a number of 
constables are charged with watching the looting of a shop at 8 a.m. on 
the 7th of September f). 


3. Prome District. 

Prome Town. 

Little of importance occurred in Prome Town itself during the riots. Prome Town 
The news, as in so many other Districts, was first received by the itself was 
Deputy Commissioner on the wireless from Daventry. Thereupon fairly quiet, 
police patrols were sent round on the night of the 26th of July. On the 
27th of July a meeting of the elders of both communities was called by 
the Deputy Commissioner and they were asked to assist in promoting 
and maintaining peace. Anxiety continued on the 28th and 29th, by 
reason of news and rumours from Rangoon. On the evening of the 
29th there was a definite feeling of tension. Isolated assaults took 
place on Indians, small groups collected together in various quarters 
and people were seen going about carrying dahs^ sticks and other 
weapons. The District Superintendent of Police was out of Prome but 
the Deputy Commissioner organized police parties to patrol the tovm 
and to disarm the people as far as possible. 

On the next day, the 30th of July, the bazaar was not open and the 30th July. 
Indi'in- owned shops were closed. The District Superintendent of 
Police had in the meanwhile returned. He persuaded some of the 

{^) Our Myanaung witness No. 41. 

(^) Our Myanaung witness No. 42. 

P) Our Myanaung witness No. 43. 

P) Onr Myanaung witness No. 4. 

P) Our Myaungmya witnesses Nos. 19 and 52. 
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shop-keepers to open. Meetings of the elders of both communities 
were held in the Office of the Deputy Commissioner and arrangements 
were made for maintaining peace. That evening information was 
received of intended incursions by ^ongyis which had to be guarded 
against. This w’as done by patrolling the town vigorously and using 
methods of persuasion and of contradiction of false rumours and by the 
efforts of the elders to pacify the people. A Sikh lad was assaulted in 
a liquor shop. 

31st July. On the 31st of July there were two incidents which might have led to 

T'hMncidents xvide -spread disturbances but fortunately this was prevented. A beinsa 

an the bazaar. clown the High Street shouting. He was followed by a bus contain- 
ing a handful of Burman youths shouting slogans such as “ Do-ba-ma 
The bus stopped in front of an Indian shop and some of the young men 
rushed into the shop and damaged some furniture. They then got into 
the bus again and continued on their way. The District Superinten- 
dent of Police happened to be at hand. He chased the bus and 
managed to arrest nine men equipped with dahs and sticks. The 
second incident, which may hive been the result of the commotion 
caused in the bazaar by the beinsa and the bus, then occurred. Two 
or three hundred persons from the Nawin Quarter, which is said to be 
a dangerous quarter, came towards the bazaar. They were met by the 
Deputy Commissioner and other officers who happened to come along. 
The crowd was stopped and turned back, 'fhree of these men were 
arrested. One or two minor assaults were made on individuals and 
small s«hops. Although there was considerable apprehension, the 
rumours died down and after the 31st of July there were no further 
incidents in Prome Town. 

Food poison- After the actual incidents hid ceised there were a crop of rumours 

ing rumours. {j;j Prome of alleged poisoning of Burmese by Indians. On the 13th of 
August 1938 one Ma Chit, an old woman of Ywathit Quarter, died of 
heart-failure. It was alleged, and appears to have been firmly believed 
amongst the Burmese, that she had died as a result of eating salt 
purchased fx'om an Indian shopkeeper. A considerable amount of 
excitement was caused by this rumour. The officers proceeded to the 
scene and made enquiries from which they were satisfied that there was 
no justification for the rumour. Samples of the salt hive been analysed 
by the Chemical Examiner, who found no trace of poison. Neither 
did the post-mortem show any symptoms of poisoning. The next day 
two Burmese women and two children complained of giddiness after 
having eaten roasted peas — paia7ii — purchased from an Indian. This 
too appears to have been pure imagination and none of them were the 
worse for the alleged poisoning. Similar fears existed at Shwedaung 
where the Burmese public would not buy milk from Indian milkmen. 
On the 1 5th of August a boy complained of giddiness and burning 
symptoms which were said to have been caused by eating parata sold 
by an Indian. This proved to be quite untrue as it transpired that what 
he had eaten was not paraia but Chinese chow-chow. The boy is 
Suaijcion quite well. We have mentioned these so-called ** food poisoning ” 
tht In^s. episodes both because they are a phenomenon which we have met with in 
more thin one place aiid because they afford an illustration of the state 
of nervous excitement which prevailed and of the prejudice from 
which the Indians were suffering. It is almost incredible to what an 
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.extent the Indian population was regarded with distrust and suspicion 
-by ill-informed and uneducated Burmans. It is symptomatic of the 
same frame of mind which has made propaganda against the Indians 
easy in Burma and which has been exploited in recent years. It is 
this frame of mind which makes it the more important that all 
misunderstanding as to the exact place of both the Burma born and 
the immigrant Indian into Burma should be clearly defined, his exact 
,place in the social, economic and professional life of the country 
^explained and, if adjustments are necessar 5 ’', that they should be made. 


T hegon T oivnship. 

We propose to deal with Paungde more fully later. The rest of the 
District was not very greatly affected, though there were incidents in 
^ other parts. At Sinmizwe the Thakin element is said to be strong and Simnizwc. 
on the 29th a group of young Thakins went round the neighbouring 
"villages shouting slogans and generally inciting people by announcing 
that at Rangoon j^omiyis and Burmans were being assaulted and 
Jfongyi kyaungs and pagodas attacked. The situation, however, was 
dealt with by the Township Officer of Thegon, who organized a band 
,of volunteers to patrol the town and to prevent trouble. That night 
the Sinmizwe Mosque was attacked by a gang of twenty to twenty five 
persons, who broke into the Moulvi’s quarters. The Moulvi fortunately 
•escaped and another man, who was with him, hid himself. Some 
property was damaged. Later in the evening a Hindu railway porter 
was found with serious if ah wounds which resulted in his death while 
being conveyed to the Prome Hospital. No arrests could be made as 
no assailants cculd he traced. Since then there have been no incidents 
in this village. 

At Thegon itself, which is the headquarters of the township, some Thegon. 
Burmans attacked small Indian shops and Icoted and destroyed some 
property. One person was arrested. An alarming feature here was 
the attempt by large bodies cf villagers who mai'ched into Thegon. 

The Township Oflffcer and the police turned them back. On the 4th 
of August a very large mob was turned back by the military police, 
riiere is no doubt that if this had not been done the result might have 
been serious. At Padigon village two large gangs gathered. They Padigon 
were mel and turned back by the eldtrs and the police officers of Village. 
Thegon. 

This town was disturbed by news from Rangoon and Preme but Shwedaung, 
there were no incidents until the 4th of August. On that day some huts 
belonging to Indian Muslims were burnt down by a party of Burmans. 

On the 7th of August a Hindu cowherd was assaulted and a small 
party set fire to a timber stall belonging to an Indian Muslim. On the 
9th of Argus, a Muslim school within the Mosque compound was set 
fOn fire, causing some damage. An attempt was also made to set fire to 
the Mosque but it was not successful. In respect of the incidents in 
this town allegations had been made before us that the troubles began 
• within half an hour of a meeting called by the Township Officer to 
bring about reconciliation between the two communities. At the 
-meeting, the Muslims apologized for the statements in Maung Shwe 
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Hpi’s book and the Burmese elders insisted that Hashim Cassim* 
Patail (0 should not be sheltered at Shwedaung and, i£ he was already 
there as it was rumoured, he should be sent away. It is alleged that 
‘the police did not assist although they were informed of the intention 
of a crowd of Burmans to assault an Indian shop. On the other hand, 
it has been suggested to us by some Burmese witnesses that the 
Indians at Shwedaung were panic-striken and that the incidents in 
this town were the work of the Indians themselves in order that they ' 
should receive protection. It is pointed out that the damage done 
was slight. This suggestion (^l appears to us to be ill-founded as it is 
highly improbable that Indians would go about the town setting fire to 
their own properties. 

Trouble was threatened at Paukkaung by the activity of the Thakin 
party which proposed to hold a mass meeting but the Subdivisional 
Magistrate prohibited the meeting under section 144 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. 

At Hmattaing Village near Paungde a large crowd collected from 
the neighbouring villages on receiving news of the happenings in 
Paungde. On the 1st of Aiigust a platoon of Burma Rifles arrived and 
as the crowd was menacing twelve rounds of ball were fired without 
casualties. This had the effect of dispersing the crowd. The Indians 
from Hmattaing were ev'cualed to Paungde. There is evidence that 
after the Indians had left a large portion of their property left behind 
was looted. Their shops which had been closed were brol^n into and 
damaged. There was some looting at Hintbagon Village also. 

It was a pleasing feature of the disturbance in Prome Town and in- 
the outlying villages that the elders of the Burmese community did do 
a great deal to maintain peace and good relations. They heartily 
co-operated with the officials in meeting a potentially dangerous 
situation aucl we feel that it was in a large measure cine to their good- 
will that things did not take a very serious turn at Prome. We were 
favourably impressed with the elders of Prome Town who gave 
evidence before us and we desire to express a view that this attitude of 
the elders of the major community might well be emulated elsewheref). 
These gentlemen did their duty in spite of receiving anonymous letters • 
offensive in tone charging them with cowardice and abusing them for 
having prevented riots. The elders have expressed the view that the 
troubles in Prome were caused by hot-headed young men and that 
they themselves did not take a serious view of these anonsmious 
letters. 


Paungde, 

Paungde is the centre of an important subdivision of the Prome 
District situated to the south-east of Prome within a mile or two of 


Hashim Cassim Patail in fact died long ago. 

(^) We have met with similar suggestions in several places and, no doubt, they" 
are believed to be true by many credulous Burmans. None of them have any 
foundation of truth. 

(•*) In Henzada also the influence of the elders was very marked (see page 78). 
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the boundary of the Tharrawaddy District (*). The town of Paungde,‘ 
as we are tolcl, has a population of some 13,000 people, of whom 
about 1,500 are Indians. 

On the 29th of July there was a meeting in Paungde organized by 
what is know as the “ Old Students’ Union” which we understand is a 
body of young men who are ex-students of the Government High 
School at Paungde. This association takes an interest in politics. 
They fixed a Committee meeting to discuss the holding of a mass 
meeting and procession as a protest against Maung Shwe Hpi’s book. 
In spite of the Subdivisional Officer asking them not to hold the 
Committee meeting they held it. But the projected mass meeting was, 
as we understand, prohibited by the x^Subdivisional Officer under 
section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code. On the 31st of July 
there was a good deal of excitement in the place which was full of 
groups of town folk discussing the news in Rangoon and the possibility 
of looting the Paungde bazaar. It has to be appreci ted that Paungde 
is very accessible to news from Rangoon as it lies on the main line 
from Rai goon to Pro me and also to rumours conveyed to it by lorry 
driveis from Rangoon. It is also next door to the Tharrawaddy 
District where deliberate attempts were being made to organize 
disorder. At about 1 p.m. an Indian was assaulted by a considerable 
crowd of Burmans in the Muslim quarter of the t-^^wn but the police 
failed to detect the culprits. There was a gathering of fourteen or 
fifteen men south-east of the bazaar armed with sticks. One man was 
arrested. In connection with this airest it is necessary to record that 
the arrested man was immediately released by the Subdivisional Officer, 
We are utterly unable to understand why. The Subdivi.sioird Officer 
U Hlaing, has been unable to give us any better explanation of his 
ordering the release of this man than to say that it was to save 
further trouble.” We do not think that this man should have been 
I’eleased. 

On the night of the 31st the authorities of the town seem to have 
held an infcrmal conference outside a tea-shop near the bazaar corner. 
We are told that the conference consisted of the Subdivisional Officer, 
U Hlaing, the Additional Special Power Magistrate, U Ba Maw, the 
Township Judge U Po Shwe, the Township Officer, U Baw, the Circle 
Inspector of Police, U Ye Lun, the Police Station Officer, Maung Ba E, 
and also the Subdivisional Police Officer, U Ba U. To tike the words 
of the Subdivisional Police Officer himself they decided that “ it will not 
be safe for ilie officials to go about in small bodies but all of ns — the 
magisirates and the police — should go about altogether We are satisfied 
from what happend on the following day that the civil and police ofiicers 
of Paungde were unduly apprehensive of their own safety and that the 
resolution we have printed in italics above supplies the key-note to 
the attitude, of the officials at Paungde as a whole. They decided^ 
therefore, to appoint a rendezvous in the town at which the police 
officers and magistrates should assemble in case trouble occun^ed and 
they determined that on the following day some fourteen policemen in 
a bus under a Sub- Inspector of Police should be detailed for duty to 

(^) The disturbance at Paungde coincided with the serious disturbances in the 
Tharrawaddy District, which were unquestionab'y delibe-ale and organized 'see the 
Tharrawaddy District pages J88 to 207 below). We have no" doubt that the 
same influences which were at work in the Tharrawaddy Dist/ict were at work at 
Paungde also. 
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stand by at the police station to act as what they called “ a striking 
force. ” It was arranged that another bus load of police should act as 
a patrolling force. ” These arrangements, though they may possibly 
not have been the best that could be made, do nevei'theless indicate 
some sensible attempt to organise the forces of the town and we do not 
wish capriciously to criticise them. It is satisfactoi'y that some attempt 
was made to meet the situation. It would perhaps have been better if 
the so-called “ striking force had been kept in readiness in the 
centre of the town rather than at the police station, where, as events 
afterwards proved, it was much too far away, to deal with the 
disturbance on the 1st of August. 

1st August, On the 1st of August from the early morning onwards disturbances 
General broke out on a considerable scale. Shortly after 7 a m. seven Indians 
ar^'paunTde ^ house on Hmaltaing Read within two furlongs of the very centre 
from the of the town were attacked by a gang of Burmans and six of them 
early morn- grievously and one simply wounded. It was only by a miracle that 
ingjonwards. none of these men were killed. At about 9 o’clock a different shop 
was attacked on Pagoda Road, also within two furlongs of the bazaar 
corner C). Then at about the same time a series of attacks started on 
Mosque in 13 til Street which culminated at some time between 9 and 
11 am. in the complete destruction of all it contained and its looting, 
even to the extent of breaking open the iron safe with axes and the theft of 
a considerable sum of money. At about 9-30 a.m. a large general store 
and a number of stalls were looted at a spot which is north of the 
railway line and scarcely a furlong from the bazaar corner. This store 
was Cassim’s store. Immediately after that had happened, a large 
crowd of between two and five hundred — one witness said it was about 
a thousand — attacked and looted a large hai-dware shop belonging to a 
Muslim, Suleman Atcha, actually on ^he bazaar corner. When 
eventually the police arrived to put a stop to this they were not equal 
to preventing the crowd returning within half an hour to complete the 
looting of it and the looting of half a dozen neighbouring Indian 
shops. These were the main instances of looting during the morning 
and between 2 and 3 p,m. Another Indian stall was looted in the 
Hinthagon quarter of the town some one and a half miles from the bazaar. 
All the loot- significant matter to our minds to be observed in all this looting 
ing took and destruction which took place in Paungde in the morning is that it 
place with- all took place, on a very considerable scale, within a very small area and 
smaU ^ considerable space of time. We visited the scene and, although 

over a con- town of Paungde is large, nevertheless its commercial quarter in 
si derab le which the Muslims carry on business is singularly concentrated. The 
space of whole of the danger zone to be covered did not extend beyond an 
lime. within a radius of two furlongs from the bazaar corner and most of 

it was much closer than that. 

These instances have already been the subject of an inquiry on the 
spot by the Deputy Commissioner (*) and of a formal investigation by the 
District Superintendent of Police (^) with a view to ascertaining w^hether 
the civil and police officers respectively charged with the responsibility 
of maintaining order in the town did their duty or not. 

<^) The Bazaar corner is in the centre of the Town. 

f) Sec his General Department letter No. 722 — 2P.-10, dated the 29th September 1938, 
(’) See Confidential Department letter No. 454 — D.-70, dated the 21st September 193S 
— Camp Paungde, 
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The Deputy Commissioner has found a number of matters upon 
•which, in his opinion, the activities of the civil and police officers are 
-open to criticism. He has found that the carrying of arms should 
have been prohibited under Section 10a of the Towns Act. In his 
^opinion, the Subdivisional Officer should not have released the man 
who was arrested on the 31st of July to whom we have already referred. 
In his view there was insufficient patrolling done on the 31st of July. 
He thinks that the police unduly exhausted themselves in ineffective 
patrolling until about 3 a m. of the early morning of the 1st of August. 
He takes the view that the concentration of the police in one body “ and 
■the entire neglect to patrol the town on the morning of the 1st ’* was a 
[fatal mistake. The large crowds in the bazaar on the morning of the 
1st were not, he considers, efficiently dealt with and he thinks that 
“ the power of firing was not well enough realised by the rank and 
hie Finally, he expresses the opinion that the senior police and civil 
-officers did not take the situation in hand sufficiently The District 
Supeiintendent of Police’s hndings are to the effect that the 
Subdivisional Officer and the Subdivisional Police Officer were 
negligent in returning home to their breakfast on the morning 
of the 1st in view of the conditions in the town He hnds 
that they and the other authorities were out of touch with the 
situation and that they were to blame for their professed ignorance 
of what was geing on. And, when they did learn of the 
-disturbance at Cassini’s shop and the concentration on Suleman’s 
shop at the bazaar corner, there was he thinks undue delay in 
:getting to the scene and taking charge of the situation. The 
District Superintendent comes to the conclusion in general 
ihat — 

“ steps taken to ded with the situation at Paungde on the 1st 
August 1938 were very unsatisfactory. Although there 
were officers knocking about and a bus with police was 
supposed to be pitrolling the town, they failed to know 
when the Mosque was being raided ; they failed to know in 
time when Cassim’s and other shops were looted ; they 
failed to arrest cnybod 3 ^ at the 1st and 2nd looting ar the 
bazaar corner and the bus which was left at the police 
station with a striking force failed to arrive till all was over 
at the first looting. Finally, the looting at Pageda Road 
corner ” (that is bazaar corner) “ started while the patrolling 
bus was within sight under Sub- Inspector of Police Po 
Saing and yet, he sTiys, he knew nothing till the Sub- 
divisional Police officer and Subdivisional Officer arrived and 
took them in that direction. They could easily have been 
there within a few minutes of the start. Its not so much the 
arrangements where at fault for they could not have done 
very much better than they did in having another bus full 
of armed police patrolling, in having themselves (the officers 
I mean) patrol the town in their own cars, but it seems to 
me that the manner in which these arrangements were 
executed left much to be desired and I cannot help 
remarking that there are suspicions that they did not appear 
to be too anxious to meet the crowd face to face, not 
laecause of any ulterior motives but seemingly for their 
own safety.” 
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We have 
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We, oarselves, having had the benefit cf reading the reports to' 
which we have referred, visited the place and heard our own evidence,, 
have endeavoured to form our own conclusions. In the main, they 
coincide with the conclusions independently arrived at by the Deputy 
Commissioner and the District Superintendent of Police and we desire 
to say that we too concur in the view expressed by the District 
Superintendent cf Police that the fault did not in this instance lie, as at 
Wakema {^), in a complete failure to provide for the situation at all, 
but in the complete failure to carry out what, if they were not the 
best, were at any rate reasonable precautions to have taken. The 
strategy, decided upon cn the 31st of July, of concentrating the police 
and the patrolling force and the striking force m'y not h've been ideal 
in the circumstances. But it was, at least, an attempt to form a phn to 
meet the situation and it would be unfair of us to criticise it in detail. 
We are, however, impressed, as a result of the evidence we have taken, 
by two circumstances ; first, that the senior civil and police officers on- 
the spot appenr to have exaggerated the risks they themselves ran in 
moving about the town and, secondly, as we have before pointed cut, 
in substance and in fact the cTnger zone was extremely small and easy 
to handle 

^ It is, we think, an established fact that both of the two senior 
officials, the Subdivisional Officer and the Subdivisi^’nal Police Officer,, 
were culpably ignorant of the outbreaks of serious rioting at the* 
Mosque, at Cassim’s shop or at Suleinan’s shop, all of them within a 
comparatively short distance of each other. Between them, these 
events covered a considerable lime, amounting almost to two hours and, 
necessarily, they were not accomplished without a good deal of noise 
ancl disturbance. It is incomprehensible to us that, if the Subdivisional 
Officer, the Subdivisional Police Officer, the Police Station Officer, the 
Circle Inspector of Police and the patrolling party in the bus under the 
Sub- Inspector had really been doing what they would have us believe 
they did — that is to say patrol the town vigorously — these things could 
have occurred without their knowledge. 

While it is only natural that the Subdivisional Officer and the 
Subdivisional Police Officer should need their breakfast like other 
folk, we think that it was singularly unfortunate that they could 
not resist their appetites at 10-30 on this morning when things 
were very critical. And we simply do not believe the Subdivisional 
Officer when he tells us that, in his opinion, everything was at the 
time ‘‘ normal Even if we are not to blame them for leaving 
their posts to have their breakfasts, we think they might at least h' ve 
seen to it that, while they were away, an effective watch was 
kept upon the strategic points of the town. We are even disposed to 
think that it would not have been unreasonable for them to have made 
airangements to take their breakfasts at the police station on this- 
morning. 

A great deal of mystery surrounds the movements of the patrolling 
bus on this morning. We have been given to understand in evidencp- 
that it spent the morning patrolling the town. It was formerly 
contended that the bus for a considerable part of the morning remained 


(M See page et seq. 
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-stationary at the Court House. But before us it has been insisted that 
it moved about the town. The former alternative is, we are convinced, 

-the one which is the true one, and the altered version has only been 
put forward before us in view of the strictures made by the District 
.'Superintendent of Police. Had this patrol been on the alert and 
moved about the small area it had to cover, it is quite impossible that it 
should not have come across the crowds at C:ssim’s shop and at the 
bazaar corner in time either to prevent the looting altogether or at least 
.to stop it as soon as it had begun. The fact is that the looting at 
Cassim’s shop actually started about ten minutes after the Subdivisional 
Police Officer and the Subdivisional Officer had gone to their breakfast. 

It was over before the police bus arrived and it was not until later still 
that the Subdivisional Police Officer and the Subdivisional Officer got 
to the scene. This point is almost in sight — and certainly within 
earshot — of the bazaar corner where Suletnan Atcha’s shop is situated. 

And yet the looting at Suleman Atcha’s shop did not start until after 
the police had arrived at Cassim’s shop and went on for at least half an 
hour before the police intervened. The whole thing was deplorable 
and the only reasonable conclusion at which we can arrive is that no 
-attempt was being made to meet the outbreak in the town, to get at 
and disperse the crowds of rioters and stop the disorder. On the 
contrary, we are satisfied that the officers on tJie spot were deliberately 
.avoiding meeting the crowds face to face. 

There were two occasions later on this day upon which the police Two occa- 
had to resort to their firearms. The first occasion was when, having sions on ^ 
decided to advance from Cassim’s shop to Suleman’s shop on Pagoda 
Road, a decision was eventually taken to disperse the crowd looting the resorted to. 
latter shop. It is fair to the Subdivisional Officer and the Subdivisional 
Police Officer that we should say that ultimately they did take the police 
force to Suleman’s shop and that then they did deal with the situation 
with some show of determination. The police advanced to within what The firing at 
from the Evidence we judge to have been a distance of fifty yards of Snleman’s 
the crowd and then fired on it nine rounds of buck-shot from their 
muskets, the Subdivisional' Officer himself firing one round from a gun. 

But even this gives rise to the same phenomenon as we met with at 
Yandooii C), namely, the lack of effect of the firing. As far as can be Ineffective 
ascertained, only two persons were touched by the shot and even they 
were not discovered till a considerable time later. The Subdivisional 
Officer and Subdivisional Police Officer admit that instructions were 
‘given to “ fire low.” That is right and in accordance with the Police 
Manual. Others says that the police fired high. In the nature of 
.things there can be no direct evidence which would enable us to say 
there was any deliberate intention on the part of the police not to fire at 
the mob itself. But we cannot altogether exclude from our minds the 
possibility that the police both here and at Yandoon may have been 
reluctant to use their weapons with elfect. It is possible on the other 
hand that the ineffectiveness of the firing may have been due to the 
instructions given to fire low. While we ourselves should be the first 
to deplore unnecessary injury to civilians even while the^^ are engaged 
in rioting, we cannot help feeling that, when a situation has reached 
the point of firing becoming necessary at all, it must be made effective, 
lest the resolution and loyalty of the police should become a matter of 

(^) See page 73. 
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doubt. We point cut, therefore, that this incident, taken in conjunction^ 
with the similar incident which took place at Yandoon, causes us some 
anxiety. As for the firing itself on the mob at Sulemaii’s shop there 
can be no doubt that it was legally justified and that it was far from- 
excessive. Further firing took place at three o’clock in the afternoon' 
in which five rounds of ball, seven rounds of buck-shot and six rounds 
of revolver ammunition were fired at the crowd carrying out the 
looting at the Hinthagon quarter. The two men whom we have 
already mentioned as having been afterwards discovered with traces- 
of shot in them, may have been the products of either of these two 
occasions of firing. They are the only persons known to have been 
hit on either occasion, and, even then, not in such a way as to have 
been much inconvienced. On this occasion five rounds of half 
ammunition were fired and this too may point to a deliberate intention 
on the part of the police-officers not to hit those at whom they were 
supposed to be firing. 

The effect of the firing of the nine rounds of buck-shot at the- 
crowd looting Suleman Atcha’s shop was to disperse it. The police 
then, according to the story which has been presented to us, retired to 
the shelter of a neighbouring tea shop and remained there and watched 
the crowd running. About half an hour later the crowd returned to^ 
Suleman Atcha’s shop and completed the work of destruction which it 
had already begun. This cannot be reconciled with a view that the- 
police did their duty. This mob jwas smaller than the mob which had 
originally attacked the shop. We do not think that there can be any 
excuse for the police having allowed this second outbreak of looting at 
the same place where, three-quarters of an hour earlier, the original 
attack bad taken place. 

A singular circumstance about the whole affair is that throughout 
the ‘‘ striking force ” i*eniained stationary at the police station. We 
utterly fail to understand why this “ striking force ” was not called into 
action. It is quite evident that the situation on the morning of the 1st 
of August was one which required the utmost energy by all available 
officers. While we have, in fairness, not insisted upon criticising the 
strategic wisdom of posting a striking force ” at the police station, we 
cannot refrain from commenting on the fact that, having been so 
posted, no attempt was ever made to use it. 

We regret to have to express the view that there was a substantial 
failure of duty by the Subdivisional Officer, the vSubdivisional Police^ 
Officer and the other subordinate police officers at Paungde on the 1st 
of August in that they made no honest attempt during the morning to- 
meet the crowds which were destroying and looting the Mosque afid 
the Muslim shops. 


Causes. 

At Paungde the general causes of the disturbance did not differ 
substantially from those which we have met with elsewhere. 
Undoubtedly Shwe Hpi’s book, here as elsewhere, focussed the 
animosity of the Burmese population against the Indians in general and 
against the Muslims in particular. Again, we find the sinister influence 
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of the Burmese newspapers, of the pictures in the Neiv Light of 
Burma and of the accounts in those papers and of the Burmese Press 
in general which gave exaggerated or false news of the events in 
Rangoon. There was, moreover, in abundance, the same kind of false 
rumour of attacks in R''ngoon on the Sule Pagoda and the Shwedagon 
Pagoc^a and upon ^ongyis^ as was to be found elsewhere. 

But there were at Paungde certain rather more local causes w’^hich Certain local 
may possibly have affected the situation. We have mentioned causes. 
Suleman Atcha whose shop was looted. He is apparently an 
influential and rich inhabitant of the town who owns, not only the shop 
in question, but also paddy lands and a paddy mill. He is, moreover, 
exceedingly unpopular. According to the Burmese version we 
received, some two and a half years ago he made some observation in 
a tea shop which was thought to be insulting to the Burmese. There 
has been trouble within the last year in respect of a proposal to extend 
the municipal boundaries so ?s to embrace his rice mill and thereby to 
expose it to increased rates and taxes for the benefit of the Municipality. 

This proposal is said to have been defeated by Mr. Suleman Atcha by 
certain manoeuvres in his capacity as a member of the Municipality. 

Finally, he seems recently to have built a Mosque and Madrasa near 
the police station in the face of considerable opposition from the 
townsfolk. Whether these causes are exaggerated or not, the fact 
remains that Mr. Suleman Atcha is not, as we understand, popup r in 
Paungde. We are prepared to accept that. The view has been 
presented to us that Suleman Atcha’s shop and those of his friends 
and supporters were made the particular object of attack by Barmans 
on this occasion and we are told even by Burmese witnesses that in the 
case of the shops of other Mohamedans special steps were taken to 
protect them. While these circumstances would not in any case afford 
any excuse for the rioting and looting that took place, they may afford 
an explanation of why the particular shops in question were looted while 
others were not. They afford, however, no explanation for the cases 
of assault on the unfortunate seven or eight Indians on Hmattaing 
Road at eight o^clock in the morning. We regard this merely as a 
possible explanation of the direction which the rioting took and in no 
way as explaining the feeling which gave rise to the rioting itself. We 
remain satisfied that the real cause in Paungde was the pent-up anti^ 

Indian feeling inflamed by political and press propaganda and released 
by the discovery of Maung Shwe Hpi’s book. 


Complaints. 

We have received a few particular complaints at Paungde against 
the police and others. The only important one we have received is 
the charge against certain police officers of receiving money as the 
price of protecting particular persons’ property. We are satisfied that 
the particular instance given to us of this is untrue and it never should 
have been made. The remaining charges made ag'inst the police 
involve, in effect, their indifference to the rioting and looting which 
took place between 10 o’clock and noon on the 1st of August. We 
have already dealt with this. It was, in the main, true. Whether 
indifference ” is exactly the right word to use, we are not sure.- 
But the fact is that they did little or nothing to try to stop it. 
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The withdra sial of the Paungde Riot Charges, 

There is one further specific matter to which we feel it necessary to 
refer before leaving Paungde It is not a pleasrnt mattei’. But we do 
not feel it consistent with our duty to omit a reference to it. 

We give in Appendix VII a statement of the riot cases in which 
arrests were made, showing how many were released or otherwise dealt 
with without trial. 

Ninety-five cases were sent up for trial in connection with the 
disturbances at Prome, Paungde and Thegon. Most of those involved 
were in custody for periorls varying between one month and three 
months The Deputy Commissioner of Prome, in his evidence before 
us referred to the letters (0 issued by the Home Department of the 
Government of Burma drawing attention to the advisability of with- 
drawing cases in which the evidence was of a trivial nature or 
insufficient to ensure conviction. 

,The Deputy Commissioner has told us that even before these letters 
were received he himself, as District Magistrate,- was considering a 
withdrawal of cases on the ground that the long period for which the 
men had already been in custody had been a sufficient punishment, 
that they would not have got longer sentences had they been tried and 
that a great deal of feeling existed in the District over the prosecutions, 
while pressure was being brought upon him by the elders of Paungde to 
release them. In our opinion, there can have been no objection to 
these reasons so far as they were judicially arrived ah , 

But the matter is somewhat complicated by the direct intervention 
of one of the Honourable Ministers, who, we understand, represents the 
•constituency. The Minister in question visited the Paungde Jail, He 
had intimated his desire to do this to the Deputy Commissioner who 
was, however, unable to accompany him as he was unwell. We are 
told that the Minister visited the Paungde Jail and spoke to the 
prisoners under trial for rioting offences. We understand that they 
were promised his good offices in securing legal assistance and his 
influence in procuring their release in common with other riot 
prisoners. We are told, moreover, that a suggestion was made to the 
Deputy Commissioner by the Minister ’ that arrests had been made 
upon a wholesale basis. 

We think it possible that these events may have caused some little 
embarrassment to the Deputy Commissioner in his capacity of District 
Magistrate, a dual capacity which is not, we think, in any case, free 
from difficulty. We have, and accept, the assurance of the District 
Magistrate that he exercised his discretion in ordering the withdrawals 
judicially and not by reason of the interest taken in the matter by the 
Minister. But we feel, nevertheless,' that an intervention at this 
moment by an individual and high executive officer of State in a matter 
which according to law rested within the judicial discretion of the 
District Magistrate was apt to give rise, at the least, to misunder- 
standings and placed the former in a position of embarrassment. ; 

(M We have already referred to these letters in connection with the Myaungmya 
District. See page 64. 
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We feel, too, that the ceremony which accompanied the releases was 
calculated to convey an unfortunate and disturbing inference, A 
miniature durbar was held in an open space at Paungde, attended by 
the Minister in question, the District Magistrate, the subordinate Magis- 
trates, other officials and the prominent elders of the town. The 
prisoners were brought up, they apologized and undertook to behave 
themselves in the future. The Public Prosecutor then publicly with- 
drew the charges against them. The Minister, the District Magistrate 
and U Po Yin, an elder, then publicly admonished them for their 
foolish conduct and they were released. Afterwards they were taken 
in procession with the Minister to a kyaung where they were enter- 
tained, We feel that the association of the Minister and the District 
Magistrate in such a ceremony upon such an occasion was most 
unfortunate and was calculated to obscure the principles upon which 
the District Magistrate had exercised the discretion which the law 
vests in him. We venture to suggest that it is indiscreet for an execu- 
tive Minister, whose position greatly differs from that of an ordinary 
member of the House of Representatives, to court the comment — in 
this case, we do not doubt, unjustified — that he has, however remotely* 
influenced the discretion of a judicial officer. And we think that it 
would have been desirable had the District Magistrate himself, and 
the other Magistrates of the place, avoided the judicial pantomime 
which accompanied the releases. We see much that is objectionable 
in this function so far as the presence at it of Magistrates is concerned, 
for we think that the impression cannot fail to have been given by it 
that the released men were receiving some form of exceptional favour 
at the hands of the officers of the law i*ather than that they were the 
objects of the exercise of the District Magistrate's discretion in the 
ordinary courseof justice under section 494 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. 


7 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The Magwe Division. 

{Tamigdwingyi, Yeuangyaiing and Pakokku.) 

We spent from the 7th till the 20fch December in the Migwe Division. 
Our attention has been concentrated upon three places, Taungdvvingyi, 
Yenangyaung and Pakokku. We cannot explain the reasons for this 
better than by quoting an extract^from the report of the Commissioner 
of the Magwe Division to the Home Department of the Government of 
BurmaO. He says 

“ It will be seen from the reports that the miin disturbances 
took place in the Pakokku Town in the Pakokku District 
and at Yenangyaung and Taungdwingyi in the Magwe 
District, and it was only at Pakokku, Yenangy^aung and 
Taungdwingyi that the police were called upon to open 
fire on the rioters.'’’ 

“ In the Minbu District apart from one or two small incidents 
there was no rioting or wholesale looting. ’’ 

In the Thayetmyo District also, owing to the co-operation of 
the elders and vigilance of the civil officers and the police, 
the District was free from communal disturbances. ” 

“ In the Magwe District, with the exception of the outbreak in 
Taungdwingyi where the rioting was allowed at an early 
stage to get out of hand by the Civil Subdivisional Officer . 

the rioting was on the whole put down with 

a firm band and dealt with satisfactorily by the civil officers 
and the police.” 

We have, therefore, been able to devote our attention to these 
three centres of disorder at which some of the most serious events of 
the whole disturbances occurred and from which instructive lessons are 
to be learnt. 


Taungdwingyi. 

Taungdwingyi is the headquarters of a Subdivision and has some 
nine thousand inhabitants. At the end of July, 1938, its population 
included about three hundred Indian residents. At the date of our visit 
on the 9th of December 1938, only fifty remained (*). The others had 
either returned to India or gone elsewhere. 


(^) Report No. 378-24C38, dated the 27th September 1938 from Lieut. -Col. 
V. Beadon, M.C., LA., Commissioner, Magwe Division, Magwe, to the Secretary 
to the Government of Burma, Home Department. 

{”) We have not consistently in our report given these reductions in the Indian 
population in the towns and villages of Burma, because they lie rather outside our 
terms of reference. But in some cases we mention them. In most towns and 
villages, which before the riots possessed an Indian trading population, it has been 
reduced and in many places to a striking extent. This is an example. 
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On the 30th of July attempts were made to hold the usual meetings Attempt to 
-in the local Pagodas to protest against Maung Shwe Hpi’s book, 

‘These meetings were stopped by the Subdivisional Officer under Taungdwin- 
Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code under instructions from gyi. 
the Commissioner of the Magwe Division. In the state of tension 
.throughout the country which then existed, we think that it was 
perfectly right that, as happened here and elsewhere, the risks involved 
in the holcing of meetings of this kind should have been avoided by 
the authorities. But the view has been presented to us freely by the 
Bu anese community at Taungdwingyi that, had this meetings, which 
are charaecterized as “ peace meetings,’’ been allowed to be held, all 
subsequent trouble would have been avoided. In the case of Taung- 
dwingyi, we venture to doubt this. What subsequently happened 
shows plainly that there was the most dangerous material at Taung- 
dwingyi which needed very little encouragement to set it on tire. The 
banning of the meetings was quite right. Even as it was, on the same 
evening a disappointed crowd returning from one of the Pagodas 
attacked a number of Muslim shops with stones, which is in itself an 
indication of the wisdom of those who prevented tlie meetings being 
held. 

On the 31st of July the town was peaceful. The 1st of August was Critical day— 
•the day on which matters became critical in the town. But, neverthe- ^st August, 
less, on the evening of the 31st the Subdivisional Officer, whose name 
is U Tun Hmi, had reported on the telephone to the Deputy 
Commissioner that the suituation was quiet and that there was no Failure to 
necessity to issue an order under Section 144 of the Criminal Prc ceclure under 
‘Code to stop the congregation of more than live persons together. sectTon^^ 144 
That this was a serious failure to appreciate the real state of the place of the Crimi- 
is. obvious from what happened on the next day. On the morning of nal Proce- 
the 1st of August the Subdivisional Police Officer of Taungdwingyi Code, 
himself applied to the Subdivisional Officer in his capacity of Sub- 
.divisional Magistrate for an order to be issued under Section 144. But 
the Subdivisional Magistrate still failed to recognize the necessity for 
such an order and proceeded with his routine duties. 

We have enquired also what (if any) preparations had been made in Lack of 
the town to meet serious trouble should it arise. It should hove been preparation^ 
.obvious to any one, not only from what had happened at Taungdwingyi turbance 
-itself on the 30th but ffiom what was going on in the rest of the country, 
that the suituation was, to say the least of it, precarious. Yet, we have 
been unable to lind that any serious attempt was made either by the 
Subdivisional Officer or by the Deputy Superintendent of Police to meet 
any trouble that was liable to arise. Though we have severely 
commented upon the way things were managed at PaungdeC’), yet there 
was there at least an attempt to foresee and provide for what might 
happen. The failure there was in can-ying out their own 
arrangements. At Taungdwingyi there was, as far as we can see, 
no preparation at all. No provision was made for any systematic 
pa:trolling of' the town nor any attempt made to form a plan of 
campaign should trouble break out. Things were just left to take their 
-course. 


(^j See page 88 ct seq. 
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Forces It will, perhaps, be convenient to set out at this stage what the forces 

available at available at Taungdwingyi were, because it has a considerable bearing 
TaimgcUvni- August. The establishment of the cml 

police of the place consisted of seven Sub-Inspectors of Police, two 
station writers, four head constables and thirty-six constables. Of these 
constables on the morning of the 1st of August seven were employed as 
Court escorts and eight were on guard duties at the police-stations. 
But, in addition, nine constables had been brought into the place from 
outside. The result was that there were actually at Taungdwingyd on 
that date nine men over and above the establishment. 


The begin- 
ning of the 
trouble at the 
Government 
High School. 


The ball was set rolling by an incident at the Government High 
School which occurred at eleven o’clock in the morning. In order to 
enable the reader to follow the events which took place, we give- 
below a little sketch plan of the place showing the principal points of 
importance. 
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Point A is the Post Office and B is the Government High School. 
•C is I.T. Mahomed’s shop, of which a great deal will be heard. 
E is the Chinaman’s shop opposite to I.T.Mahomed’s shop. F is 
U Tun Hla’s shop. G is P.H. Abdul Kaka’s shop. H is the 
Mosque and its adjoining ‘ barrack J is Moosa Kaka’s shop. P.S. is, 
of course, the police station. The sketch map is not to scale and is 
of our own amateur composition. 

The incident at the Government High School itself was of a 
.trifling and rather silly character. Its only importance lies in what it 
led to. We understand that matters had not, for some time, been very 
satisfactory at the Government High School at Taungdwingyi and on 
this morning a few of the boys chose to throw stones at the shop of 
• one, Mcosa Kaka, which lies on the road just outside the school com- 
pound. There are two versions of what happened. One is that one 
of the boys let off a powerful Chinese cracker. This, and the preced- 
ing stoning of the shop, attracted a number of spectators and the 
police-station near by, in what can only be described as a lit of nerves, 
loudly sounded the alarm by beat of gong. W^hy the alarm was given 
over this trifling incident in this way we do not know. It was a mistake. 
In an3^ case, if the police had to be summoned to the police-station, it 
would have been far better to do it less ostentatiously than this. And, 
in any case, it is a little surprising to And that, in the special circum- 
stances, the police-station shoulcl have held no force, however small, 
ready to proceed at a moment’s notice to any threatened point. But, 
however that may be, the only real effect of the sounding of the gong 
was to cause quite unnecessary alarm and to attract to the Government 
High School and the Kaka shop in question a large and excited crowd. 

Meanwhile one A. T. Mahomed, who is the uncle of one of the boys 
at the school and occupies a shop about a furlong away which figures 
largely in the events of the day, upon hearing the report of the cracker 
is said to have sallied forth with his double barrelled licensed gun. 
With this weapon he went to the compound of the Government High 
School for the purpose, as he puts it, of “ protecting his nephew 
When he got there he found the police, the crowd and the boy^s them- 
selves in considerable confusion. The upshot was that both the boy 
•who had let off the cracker and A. T. Mahomed were “ arrested.” 
This the police have explained as meaning, in the case of the boy, that 
he was handed over to his school master and, in the case of A T. Ma- 
homed, that he was taken to the police-station for his own protection, 
.a procedure from which they both benefitted. 

The other version of the matter is that A. T. Mahomed arrived in 
the school compound equipped with his gun before the cracker had 
gone off and that, when the cracker did go off, it was mistaken by the 
-crowd for the firing by A. T. Mahomed of his gun and caused great 
excitement and resentment. We are inclined on the evidence to 
believe that the former version is the right one. But, whatever is the 
true stoiy, the effect was the same in that its result was to collect a 
still larger and more excited crowd on the road opposite to Moosa 
Kaka’s shop and near the Government High School. The only satis- 
factory thing about this episode was that it effectually disposed for the 
time being of Mr. A. T. Mahomed who spent the rest of the clay in 

protection ” at the Jail. 
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Timetable We think that at this point the ensuing narrative will be ^ made- 

of events. easier to understand if we anticipate a little and give a rough (^) time-^ 
table of what happened during the rest of the day : — 

11a.m. The incident at the Government High School in- 

cluding the stoning by boys of Moosa Kaka’s shop. 

11-30 a.ni. The advance of the crowd, and the stoning o£ 
till 12 noon. I. T. 0 Mahomed's house. 

11-45 a.m. The looting of the Mosque and the burning of the 
till 12-30 p.m. large barracks attached to it. 

Noon. The second attack on, and looting of, Moosa Kaka’s 

shop, near the Government High School. 

Noon Menacing crowds remained in the streets, 

till 1 p.m. 

1. p.m. The second investment of I. T. Mahomed's house by 

till 3 p.m. the crowd demanding his surrender to be killed. 

2 p.m. The looting of P. H. Abdulla Kaka's shop and' 

other shops. 

2- 45 p.m. The evacuation of 1. T. Mahomed's shop under 

till 3 p.m. arrangements with the crow’d made by the Sub- 

divisional Officer. 

3 p.m. Attacks by the crowd on the shops of Q Tun Hla 

till 3-30 p.m. and H. H. Patail and on other shops on the north- 

side of Atwinzigon and Pagoda Roads. 

3- 30 p.m. The firing on the crowd. 

The crowd '^0 revert to the narrative, various parts of the crowd from the Govern- - 
go into the ment High School then made their way into the town. The major portion 
town. First of them seem to have proceeded to the house of A. T. Mahomed's 
I T mSio- brother, I. T. Mahomed. It is marked C on the sketch plan. Another 
liied’s house, pnrt went to the Mosque and subsequently destroyed its interior and 
burnt the barracks adjoining it. Yet another part remained to invest 
Moosa Kaka’s shop a little later. And elsewhere in the town other 
looting and damage started. Mr. 1. T. Mahomed is a Higher Grade 
Pleader and the owmer of a substantial building at the corner of Jail 
Road and Atwinzigon Pagoda Road. In the upper portion of it he* 
himself lives with his aged and paralysed mother. The lower portion 
was let to his brother A. T. Mahomed — for the time being safely' 
disposed of in the police-station^ — as a shop whei'e he dealt, among 
other things, in cartridges as the agent of Messrs. P. Orr & Sons of 
Rangoon. This house was the objective of the crow’d, because, no 
doubt, of A. T. Mahomed’s actirities with his gun at the Government 
High School and also because the Mahomed brothers seem to be two 
of the wealthier of the Muslims of the towm and had, we think, - 
attracted to themselves no little unpopularity. 

The police, of course, saw this crowd on its way to I. T. Mahomed’s 
house, wffiich is only a very shoi't distance from the Government High* 
School and from the pclice-station. The Deputy Superintendent of 
Police and the Subdivisional Officer and some fifteen constables- 

m The times are necessarily approximate. 

0 This man is the brother of A. T. Mahomed. 
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followed it. The crowd, having reached the house, started to stone it 
and generally to attack it. But the police seem to have “ persuaded 
it from doing anything more serious. We should perhaps, at this 
stage, say that the crowds throughout the day were armed with dahs, 
sticks, bottles and many other varieties of weapons. When the 
commotion at I. T. Mahomed^s house had died down somewhat, the 
police retmmed to the * police-station to fetch their arms. It, again, is 
another point to be commented upon that the police should not even 
have been armed with their muskets until thus late in the day. 

Meanwhile, the Mosque which lies some little way to the west had 
been completely ransacked and the interior fixtures, fittings, furniture 
and equipment, including over a hundred Korans, had been completely 
destroyed. One of the Muslim inmates of the Zayai attached to the 
Mosque was killed. Moreover, the very substantial brick ban^acks 
adjoining and belonging to it were completely burnt out and we have 
seen the skeleton which is all that now remains. This was certainly 
not the work of five minutes. It must have occupied an hour or more. 
Yet no attempt of any sort or kind was made to deal with the situation. 
We are told that the 1st Additional Magistrate with one Sub-Inspector 
and one or two constables went there. But they were either unwilling 
or unable to do anything to put a stop to it. 

At about the same time as the destruction at the Mosque was going 
on, a crowd — probably taking advantage of the lull at I. T. Mahomed’s 
house —returned to loot and destroy Moosa Kaka’s shop near the 
Government High School. There were one or two police there at 
the time but, evenii they made an attempt, they did not succeed in 
stopping it. As we shall point out later, the Deputy Superintendent of 
Police did at this point ask the Subdivisional Officer for leave to shoot, 
which was refused. 

At about 1 p.m., or shortly afterwards, the second investment of 
I. T. Mahomed’s house began. We are told, and believe, that the 
crowd was an extremely large one, reinforced probably by those who 
could for the moment find no more mischief to do in other parts of 
the town. A regular assault upon the house began. Fortunately, it was 
a strong house, having heavy doors well baired with expanding metal 
barriers. Moreover, the intention of the crowd was openly to kill 
I. T. Mahomed, whose surrender, for that purpose, they demanded 
from the Subdivisional Officer and other officials. This phase went 
on for a long time and we shall return to it presently. 

Perhaps we may now relate what the civil authorities and the police 
were doing. We regret to say that the fact is that they were doing 
little or nothing. At 12-35 p.m., the Subdivisional Officer sent the 
following somewhat extraordinary telegram to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner at Magwe : — 

“ Incendiarism and rioting. Situation uncontrollable. Order 
solicited.’^ 

This telegram found its way to the Commissioner who imme- 
diately despatched (*) from Magwe twenty-five m ounted infantry under 

(^) See page 110 at which we deal fully with the despatch of these men. 
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the Assistant Commandant, Mr. Hirst, and, in the meanwhile, at 
about 2 p.m., managed to get into touch with the Subdivisional Officer 
on the telephone at the Taungdwingyi post office. The Commissioner 
was told by him that “ the whole town is on the side of the rioters and 
looters The Commissioner gave directions at once to the Sub- 
divisional Officer that he was to collect all the police available and to 
attack the rioters and to open fire, if they would not disperse. 


I. T. Maho- The Subdivisional Officer had with him the 1st Additional 
med’s house Magistrate, the 2nd Additional Magistrate, the Deputy Superintendent 
again. Police and, we think, the Township Officer. He had, too, fourteen 

or fifteen armed constables. We now return to the scene at I. T. 

Mahomed’s house which we left invested by the crowd. We have 
taken the evidence at this point with great care and it seems 
The proposal that this is what happened. The Subdivisional Officer and the 
^owdby^the Superintendent of Police first ‘'shikoed the crowd and then 

Subdivisional made this proposal to them, namely that, if the crowd would grant a 

Officer. breathing space of an hour during which 1. T. Mahomed and his 

old mother and the cartridges might be evacuated, it might thereafter 
loot and burn the place to its hearts’ content. This proposal is 
astounding. But we cannot do otherwise than believe it, because 
the evidence leaves no room for doubt. A bus was obtained and 
I. T. Mahomed and his mother were, in fact, sent off to the jail, escorted 
by two constables. That was, as nearly as we can judge, at 2-45 p.m. 
It was an astonishing proceeding. The Subdivisional Officer himself, 
having learnt from the Commissioner on the telephone at 2 p.m. that 
the Deputy Commissioner, the District Superintendent of Police and the 
party of military police were on the way, then took himself off to the 
police-station to aw^ait their arrival, leaving th^ 3rd Additional 
Magistrate, U Kyi, in charge of the operations at I.T. Mahomed’s house. 
We have been well impressed by this officer and shall say something 
more of him before we conclude this portion of our report. 


The deter- goon as the Subdivisional Officer had gone off, the crowd again 

Addi- started looting — this time on the opposite, or north, side of the street, 
tional Magis- This was at about 3 p.m. They attacked the adjoining shops of 
trate to puta U Tun HlaC) and H. H. Patailand a number of other shops in the same 
stop to it. j-ow. They actually got inside and after a time a number of ^ongyis 
were seen chasing three Chulias on the first floor verandah with dahs. 
To-cut the story short, the 3rd Additional Magistrate determined to put 
an end to it, drew his men up in two ranks at the corner of the road and 
ordered them to fire. The front rank, we understand, fired at the 
verandah to save the Chulias and the rear rank at the crowd. They 
fired two rounds of buckshot and twenty-three rounds of ball — approxi- 
mately two rounds each man. The casualties were two men killed and 
nine wounded, out of a crowd of five or six hundred. From that 
moment all trouble in Taungdwingyi was over.(*} 


G^eral We have, as will be seen, taken a considerable amount of evidence 

police failure* Burmese and the Indians in this town and from 

the officials concerned. They leave us no alternative but to conclude 
that, from the outbreak of the trouble at the Government High School 
at about 11 a.m. until the assault on U Tun Hla’s shop at about 

(') Marked F on the sketch plan. 

{*) This conforms exactly to our experience elsewhere. 
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J p.m., the civil and police officers of the town and the police constables 
-themselves were, on the whole, content to be mere spectators of the 
orgy of arson and assault that was going on. With this general pro- 
position we agree. When the crowd first assaulted I. T. Mahomed’s 
house between eleven o’clock and noon, it was even then fully armed 
with e'f-ery conceivable weapon ranging from dahs to bottles and was 
in a mood to be thoroughly dangerous to life and property. Yet the 
police watched this attack and the attacks upon the other Kaka shops 
in the town. Later, the police took no real steps to stop the looting 
•of Moosa Kaka’s house and the destruction and burning at the Mosque. 

As the Police Station Officer of the place has himself very frankly 
admitted to us, the town from noon onwards was “ out of hand.” We 
agree that the forces at the disposal of the authoidties were not large 
wMi which to restore order in a town of this size once seriously out of 
hand. But, in the light of experience gained from similar occasions 
elsewhere, we think that this tcrce was sufficient, if it had been led 
with resolution, to have ensured that the pl'ce should never have got 
out of hand and, even when it did get out of hand, to have restored 
order. We regret to say that it is evident from the course which xhe Subdivi- 
events took, that the Subdivisional Officer made no real attempt sional 
throughout the day to deal firmly with the situation in the headquarters Officer, 
of his Subdivision. It is obvious, we think, — and the communi- 
cations he had with the Deputy Commissioner and the Commissioner 
.and the evidence on the spot bear it out — both that prior to the 1st 
of August the Subdivisicnal Officer had misjudged the temper of 
Taungdwingyi and that on the 1st of August he had not the determination 
to order the measures necessary to maintain, or, when it was lost, to 
recover, control cf the place. It may be said that it was the business 
■ of the Deputy Superintendent of Police to see that the police did their 
work. That is, in a sense, true. But, whatever the Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police did or did not do on this occasion, we do not think 
that the Subdivisional Officer was absolved from his responsibility. We 
think that the Subdivisional Officer, the senior officer in the Subdivi- 
sion, f'^iled to show those qualities of leadership and determination 
in an emergency that he ought to have displayed. And we think that 
his and the Deputy Superintendent of Police’s action in “ shikoeing ” an 
unlawful assembly and in making an improper and unnecessary 
“ bai gain ” with them was utterly inconsistent with their duty, in the 
particular circumstances, as responsible officers charged with the 
responsibility of maintaining the peace and security of Taungdwingyi. 

We desire to try to be fair to'all concerned. And for that reason TheD^uty 
we have to say semething about the Deputy Superintendent of Police ^“P®rmtcn- 
ancl one or two other officials. We have examined this responsible poHce 
officer and have not been very favourably impressed with him. But 
there is this to be said. He tells us that from the time Moosa Kaka’s 
■shop had been looted at about noon until the assault on U Tun Hla’s 
house at about 3 p.m., he more than once requested the Subdivisional 
Officer to give him permission to order his police to fire at the crowds. 

On each occasion the Subdivisional Officer, in fact, refused. When 
ultimately fixing had to be I'esorted to at 3-30 p m., in the afternoon it was 
left to the 3rd Additional Magistrate to give the order. Why the Subdivi- 
sionai Officer should have gone to the police-station at this juncture, 
we have been unable to ascertain. This, then, can be said in explana- 
tion of the ignominious part played by the Deputy Superintendent of 
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Police in this affair that he did more than once try to obtain from the^ 
Subdivisional Officer his sanction to his using firearms. But that does- 
not entirely meet the case. The crowds were looting and burning in 
Taungdw'ingyi from eleven o'clock onwards and things had passed 
beyond the stage of there being mere unlawful assemblies abroad tO' 
be dispersed, if necessary by force under Section 128 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. It was from H-30 a.m. onwards a case of protecting 
life and property. As it was, at least two Muslims were killed 
and thirteen others injured as a result of this riot. The estimated 
damage clone in Taungdwungyi alone, according to the victims- 
themselves, w^as upwards of one and a half lakh of rupees (^). We 
think that had the Deputy Superintendent of Police been a man of 
stronger character than he is, he would either have convinced the 
Subdivisional Officer of the necessity of bring upon the crowd at an 
earlier stage or have exercised his own powers of dispersing the 
unlawful assemblies or of defending life and property under the 
Penal Code at a much earlier stage. Moreover, we do not think that the 
Deputy Superintendeiit of Police from the 30th of July onwards made 
sufficient, or, indeed, any, preparations to deal with a situation which 
he ought to have been able to foresee was liable to arise. In this, as 
in most of the other cases we have come across, we think that a 
little irnTmess in the critical stages would very probably have 
accomplished the purpose even without resort to iirearms. But it is fair 
to say in the case of the Deputy Superintendent of Police that he met 
with singularly little assistance from his Subdivisional Officer. 

As to the rank and file of the police themselves, it is right that \v“e- 
should say that they did no more than their own senior officers on the 
spot. It is, we think, a little unfair to blame the ordinary police 
constable for not doing his duty in a riot of this kind w’hen he has no' 
encouragement whatever, by example or otherwise, from his seniors 
to do it. In this case, the men were deprived of leadership of any 
sort or kind-. T'he experience we have gained from our observation 
of events in the Districts makes it quite clear that the ordinary police- 
men without leadership is in most cases like a fish without water. 
We do not doubt that, if led by resolute and well-trained officers, the 
police constable will do efficiently and courageously that which it is 
his duty to do. But, deprived of that leadership, he is a negligible 
quantity and we do not find it fair to blame him overmuch in this case. 

\\^hile the principal blame for the failure at Taimgdwingyi must fall 
on the Subdivisional Officer and, to a rather less extent, on the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, we do not think that, wdth one exception,, 
the other civil and police authorities of the town came out of the 
aft'air with any credit. It is probably true that they also looked 
to the Subdivisional Officer and the Subdivisional Police Officer 
for an example and did not receive it. The 3rd Additional Magistrate' 
does, however, appear to have displayed some resolution throughout. 
It was he who, in the absence of the Subdivisional Officer, ordered 
the police to lire at 3-30 in the afternoon upon the mob attacking, 
u Tun Hla's shop. Before that also he seems to have done his best. 
But there was little he could do in the face of the irresolution of his- 

may, of course, be an exaggeration. But, in any case, the damage wasr- 

very nc3ivy« 
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colleagues. We desire, therefore, to except tlie 3rcl Additional 
Magistrate, U Kyi, from our strictures upon the authorities of 
Taungdwingyi as a whole and on the contrary to commend him 
because, in difficult circumstances, he realized what his duty was 
and did it. He has, also, had the courage to tell us a frank story of 
what occurred. 

The actual circumstances of the firing that took place have engaged The actual 
our careful attention, because there has been the usual suggestion that firing, 
the police committed an excess. In this case it has been somewhat 
half-hearted, because the circumstances themselves are so over- 
whelming that any reasonable argument that firing in the abstract was 
not justified is impossible. What has been actually said is that the 
two men who died and the wounded poiigyi were fired at by three 
particular policemen while not engaged in looting at all but while on 
the outskirts of the crowd — deliberately fired cn in an opposite 
direction to the line of fire upon the crowd itself. We have considered 
this carefully and have come to the conclusion that there is no truth 
whatever in it. The fact is that one of these men was found lying on 
the grcund near the Chinese tea shop (marked E on the sketch plan) 
on the side of the road nearest the police. This circumstance has 
made plausible the suggestion that he was not in the crowd itself. 

The truth of the matter was, we think, either that when the firing 
began the crcwd instantly scattered or that the man ran across the 
road after being hit and dropped where he was found. We have bad 
one witness who has said that he was seen to do so. In either case, 
the spot where he dropped is only a few yards from the house being 
attacked at the time. There is absckitely no truth in this allegation. 

The events which occurred have given rise here, as in other places, Particular 
to various charges against the police. The first of these consists of charges 
allegations that the police improperly arrested various people, against the 
U Ba Saw says that he was arrested merely to stop him reporting the improper 
behaviour of the police towards a certain fovgyx named, U W^araiya. arrests. 

U Shwe Pe, a Municipal Commissioner, says he was arrested on the 
2nd of August for no cause. Maung Khin Mating U, a journalist, also 
says that he was unjustly arrested c n the 3rd of August. We have 
examined all these cases with care and we have in each case called for 
reports from the District Magistrate cf the circumstances which led to 
the arrest of these men and their alleged offences and the materials 
upon which they were arrested. We are satisfied that in each case 
they were apprehended upon grounds which made their arrest 
justifiable. We are not, of course, concerned to consider whether the 
charges against them, which were ultimately withdrawn, would have 
succeeded or failed. All we are concerned with is to deal with the 
allegation that there was no justification for their arrests. The police 
did not in any of these cases act improperly in arresting them. 

Next there is a charge against "^the District Superintendent of Charge 
Police himself of his treatment of a fongyi named U Waraiya. The against the 
District Superintendent of Police had ai'rived at Taungdwingyi at 
about 4-30 pm. in the afternoon, of the 1st of August with the dento^ 
military police after the affair was all ever. The first thing Police in 

he naturally and very properly did was to try to round up all those relation to 
who had taken part in the riot. Among others he arrested a u 
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pongyl named U Waraiya. U Waraiya was at the time of his arrest, 
according to the complainant’s story, inside the house of a woman 
named Daw Toke, one or two doors away from U Tun Hla’s house. 
According to the police story he was seated inside the house. The 
District Superintendent of Police is charged with having roughly 
handled the pongyi^ arrested him without rhyme or reason and 
despatched him to the police-station. It is then said that on the 
following morning permission was refused to him to eat the breakfast 
sent for him from his Kyaungdaik. We have ascertained the facts. 
The fads are that it was not the District Superintendent of Police 
himself, but the Deputy Superintendent of Police, who supplied the 
information upon which this pongyi was arrested. The information 
was that he was seen taking part in the riot. Though he was sent to 
the police-station he was not roughly handled. The whole thing is, 
we think, a ridiculous story invented by the witness U Ba Saw in his 
desire to avenge himself upon the District Superintendent of Police for 
his arrest. According to U Ba Saw’s story he and U Tezaw, the 
Sayadaw of U Waraiya’s Kyaungdaik^ complained to the police of the 
treatment the pongyi had received. But none of them, U Tezaw, Daw 
Toke or U Waraiya himself, has come forward to support the story. 
The fact is that the Deputy Superintendent of Police himself sent the 
man back to his Kyaungdaik on the same evening. He ought net to 
have done this without the orders of the District Superintendent of 
Police. We have noticed in many places a tendency, when fongyis 
have been either arrested or hurt in the riots, for certain sections of 
the public to distort these facts into charges against the police. This 
we think is one of them. 

Next there have been many cases brought to our notice in which 
individual police or bodies of police are said to have stood by 
ineffectively while looting and arson was going on. But, as we have 
said, it has been established to our satisfaction that the police generally 
were passive between noon and 3 p.m. on the 1st of August. And we 
do not doubt that there is truth in many of these allegations that the 
police in general stood by and watched damage being done. We do 
not think it necessary or right to single out individual cases, for all the 
police share between them the burden of this charge and not least 
their officers on the spot. We do not think the charge applies to one 
more than to the others. But in some cases it has gone further than 
this because it has been freely said that the police not only stood 
passively by but even went so far as to announce that, provided Indians 
were not hurt, the looting and arson might go on. A particular instance 
of this is furnished in the case of the sustained attack on I. T. Mahomed’s 
house, ^^/ith that we have already dealt. It has been proved to our 
satisfaction that this was in substance what the Subdivisional Officer 
and the Deputy Superintendent of Police bargained for. This charge 
is substantially true as against the Subdivisional Officer and the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police. But we do not find it proved as against the 
other Magistrates nor as against the Police Station Officer, U Ba Thein. 
There was, in evidence a variation of, or addition to, the story to the 
effect that a bargain was struck that, if the‘^ guns ” were removed from 
I. T. Mahomed’s house, it might then be looted. This was not true. 
The true story was as we have related it earlier in this report and we 
have m ade our comment upon it. 
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I'he case o£ Taungclvvingyi is in some respects not dissimilar to the Compari- 
case of Wakema in respect of the inifortunate association of an , . 

incompetent Subdivisioiicil Officer with an irresolute Deputy 
Superintendent of Police. The breakdown was perhaps not so complete Wakema. 
as it was not of such long duration as at Wakema, for the military 
police arrived to restore order at 4-30 in the afternoon. If the 
Subdivisional Officer or the Deputy Superintendent of Police had acted 
with resolution when Moosa Kaka’s shop started to be looted at or 
before noon or at any stage thereafter, we think that the affair would 
not have been protracted, as it was, till the afternoon and that the very 
extensive damage to property, loss of life and injury to persons which 
occurred would have been avoided. 

There is nothing to add, in the case of Taungdwingyi, to the causes Causes at 
of the riots which operated elsewhere. Our inquiry has been so Taungdwin- 
concentrated on the actual events that took place there, that our 
witnesses have refrained from presenting us with their views of the 
causes of the disturbance. But we have had some evidence which 
leads us to suppose that both ibe Thakins and a number of disreputa- 
ble i>or\gyis took a part in stirring up the excitement which led to the 
happenings on the 1st of August. But we do not doubt that here also 
the mainspring of the movement was the dislike and distrust of the 
comparatively few Muslims who lived in the town. The attack upon 
them was so concentrated and so vicious that it is impossible to take 
any other view than that they were its special object. The particular 
attack upon the Mahomed brothers^ can be explained for local reasons 
l^ecause of the incident at the Government High School and their 
general unpopularity. Nor do we think that the disclosure of Maung 
Shwe Hpi’s book was here, any more than elsewhere, the real cause of 
the rioting. 


Magwe- 

We regret that in connection with the disturbance at Taimgdwingyf 
and its handling by the Subdivisional Officer which we have just dealt 
with and, to some extent, in connection with the events at Yenan- 
gyaung which we shall come to next, we have an unpleasant matter to 
deal with at Magwe. It concerns the officiating Deputy Commissioner 
of Magwe, Mr. F. H. C. Mullerworth. We must first set out some 
facts. 

Magwe is the headquarters of the Magwe Division and is situated Distribution 
some lifty one miles from Taungdwingyi and some thirty one miles of officers on 
from Yenangyaung. Magwe is also the headquarters of the Magwe 
District. On the morning of the 1st of August the distribution of the 
senior officers of the Division was as follows: — The Commissioner, 

Lieut.-Col. V. Beadon, M.C., LA., was at Magwe. So were the 
Deputy Commissioner, Mn F. H. C. Mullerworth, and Mr. Hirst, the 
Assistant Commandant of the military police stationed at Magwe. The 
District Superintendent of Police, Mr. Bestall, was at Yenangyaung. 

There was there too the Warden of the Burma Oilfields, Mr. T. s! 

Atkinson, I.C.S. The Assistant Superintendent of Police, Mr. Lilley, 
was at Chauk, having been sent there by the District Superintendent of 
Police to take charge in case trouble broke out there. This distribu- 
tion of responsible officials, was, if vve may say so, excellent. For it 
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was obvious that both Yenangyaung and Chaiik were dangerous spots 
with their substantial populations, recently excited by the oilfields 
strike, and it was clearly wise that the District Superintendent of Police 
should have been there, with his Assistant at Chaiik. 

We have seen that at 12-35 p.m. ihe Subdivisional Officer of 
Taungdwingyi had sent off his alarming telegram to the Deputy 
Commissioner at Magwe announcing that the town was “uncontroll- 
able ’’ and soliciting orders This telegram, as far as we can judge, 
was received by the Deputy Commissioner at Magwe very shortly 
before one o’clock. He at once rang up the District Superintendent 
of Police at Yenangyaung. That Officer and the Warden happened to 
be together at the moment and the District Superintendent of Police, 
having first consulted the Warden as to whether he ought to leave 
Yenangyaung and received the assurance of the Warden that he would 
take charge in his absence, there and then decided to go at once to 
Taungdwingyi with twenty military police from Yenangyaung. When 
we come to deal with Yenangyaung it will be seen that all was quiet 
there on the morning of the 1st, while it certainly looked from the Sub- 
divisional Officer’s telegram as if Taungdwingyi, and possibly the whole 
Subdivision, was out of control, We cannot possibly blame the District 
Superintendent of Police for his decision, though, with the wisdom of 
those who have the benefit of considering events after they have 
occurred, we know now that it would have been better if he had stayed 
where he was. Having come to that decision and communicated it 
there and then to Mr. Mullerworth on the telephone, Mr. Bestall lost 
not a moment in putting his twenty men into a bus and despatching 
them to Taungdwingyi while he himself got into his car and left 
Yenangyaung at about 1-xO p.m. 

Now, to get from Yenangyaung to Taungdwingyi by road, you have 
to go to within two miles of Magwe and there, by a crossroad, you get 
on to the Magwe-Tauiigd\ving 5 d Road. The whole distance would be 
about eighty miles. Mr. Bestall — very rightly — decided, while so near 
Magwe, to go in and have a word with the Deputy Commissioner as he 
passed. And he, in fact, arrived in Magw^e at 1-55 p.m., having 
covered the distance of thirty one miles between Yenangyaung and 
Magwe at a pace exceeding all recognized speed limits. 

Meanwhile, the officiating Deputy Commissioner of Magwe, having 
spoken to Mr. Bestall at about 1 p.m. on the telephone, at once got 
into touch with the Commissioner, who at the moment was engaged in 
a conference concerning canals. He I’ead the telegram to the 
Commissioner and told him what arrangements he had made witli the 
District Superintendent of Police. The Commissioner at once took the 
view — which, as it turned out, was the right view — that it was not wise 
for the District Superintendent of Police to leave Yenangyaung and, 
moreover, that it would be better to send the mounted police from 
Magwe, which was quite quiet, to Taungdwingyi instead of the 
military police from Yenangyaung. He there and then gave 
Mr. Mullerworth an order. C) It was that he was to send Mr. Hirst to 
him at once to receive orders to take twenty of the Magwe 
mounted police to Taungdwingyi, that he (Mr. Mullerworth) was al once 

(^) We are not sure whether, technically, the Commissioner was competent to give 
an * order ’ to the Deputy Commissioner, But it is immaterial for our purpose. 
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fio go to Taungdwingyi himself to take charge and that he was to 
an-aiige to have the District Superintendent of Police and the military 
.police intercepted at the cross roads and the District Superintendent of 
Police sent in to speak to the Commissioner the moment he got 
►there. We have been at great pains, in fairness to all concerned, to 
ascertain what these orders were and we are satisfied that this was 
their sense, if not their actual words. The two words we have put 
into italics above are from the evidence of Mr. Mullerworth himself. 
This was all done before 1-15 p.m., though it was possibly the result of 
more than one telephone conversation between the Commissioner and 
Mr. Mullerworth. 

While those orders were given Mr. Bestall was already devouring 
the road from Yeangyaung to Magwe at a most indecent speed. But 
it was not of course, then realized in Magwe that Mr. Bestall had 
made up his mind to come into Magwe on his way, instead of going 
straight to Taungdwingyi by the cross road tvro miles outside the town. 
He arrived in Magwe, as we have said, at 1-55 p.m. 

After receiving the Commissioner’s orders at about 1-15 p.m 
Mr. Mullerworth, as far as we have been able to ascertain, took no step 
whatever to have Mr. Bestall intercepted at the cross roads. It, in 
fact, turned out to be unnecessary as Mr. Bestall came into Magwe, 
though we do not think that Mr. Mullerworth knew- of his intention to 
do so. Moreover, at 1-55 p.m. Mr. Mullerworth had himself not 
started for Taungdwingyi. When Mr. Bestall arrived, therefore, at the 
Deputy Commissioner’s bungalow, he found him there. He enquired 
about the situation at Taungdwingyi and spoke of the twenty military 
police on the way from Yenangyaung and the arrangements he had 
made. The Deputy Commissioner told him that he himself was coming 
out later. And it was arranged that Mr. Hirst should go on immedi- 
ately to Taungdwingyi with the District Superintendent of Police^ in his 
car, as Mr. Hirst’s car was, for the moment out of action. And yet not 
.one word was said by Mr, Mullerworth to the District Superintendent of 
Police either about the Commissioner’s wish to see him or about the 
Commissioner’s wish that he should not leave Yenangyaung just then. 
The District Superintendent of Police and Mr. Hirst then left Magwe at 
2-10 p.ni. for Taungdwingyi and arrived there at 3-40 p.m. Mr. Muller- 
worth afterwards left Magwe at about 3 p.m. and arrived in 
Taungdwingyi at about 4-30 p.m. 

We have asked for an explanation from this officer first as to 
why, when ordered at about 1-15 p.m., to go “at once” to 
Taungdwingyi, he delayed till 3 p.m., and, secondly, why he failed to 
communicate to the District Superintendent of Police the order given 
liini by the Commissioner that he wished to see him the moment 
he arrived with a view to his returning to Yenangyaung. The 
explanation of the Officiating Deputy Commissioner as to the 
first point is that, in view of the probability of his having to spend 
the night at Taungdwingyi, it was necessary for him to ‘ collect his 
servants ” and to make other arrangements and, as to the second 
point, that, in the prevailing excitement, he “ forgot ”, 

We regret that we find neither explanation satisfactory and we 
have felt ourselves bound to dace the unpleasant conclusion that, in 
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our opinion, the OfEciating Deputy Comtnissioner had no appetite tO’ 
arrive at Taungdwingyi before the District Superintendent of Police* 
and his men had reached there and restored order. And we have the* 
additional misfortune to believe that he deliberately ignored the Com- 
missioner’s directions to him to stop the District Superintendent of 
Police. 

We must leave it at that, except perhaps in fairness to say that, 
even if the Deputy Commissioner had left Magwe at (say) 1-30 p.m.,. 
he would scarcely have arrived at Taungdwingyi in time to influence 
events there. That, however, is not the only point involved. 
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Yenangyaun^. 

Yenangyaung differs from most of the other parts of Burma visited 
by us in that there appears to be no history of any general anti- Indian 
feeling. In the recent strikes at Chauk and Yenangyaung Indian 
labour had come out on strike in almost exactly the same proportion 
as Burmese labour and they later returned to work in very similar 
proportions. At the time of our inquiries in Yenangyaung a march of 
“ strikers ” from the oilfields to Rangoon was actually in progress, which 
though it has no actual bearing on our present inquiry, is interesting 
because the marchers included an appreciable number of Indians. This 
again points to an absence of commual ill-feeling in Yenangyaung. 
During the past fifteen years there has been a steady increase in the 
percentage of Burmese labour employed by the oil companies and a 
corresponding decrease in Indian labour employed. C) So far as Yenan- 
gyaung is concerned there cannot be, nor we think is there, any legiti- 
mate complaint that the Burman is prejudiced by the Indian labourer. 
A noticeable feature in Yenangyaung is that most of the tea-shops are 
owned by Burmans. Elsewhere Indian owners of tea-shops have 
attracted the particular dislike and attention of rioters and looters. 
But in Yenangyaung at any rate that irritant was also absent. We point 
these facts out because, in view of what we have said in our introductory 
chapters, it is fair that we should notice that the history of Yenangyaung 
affords little or no evidence of any anti-Indian resentment or ill-feeling. 


P)* We have received some extremely interesting evidence from Mr, Webster, Labour 
Superintendent of the Burma Oil Company’s Oilfields at Yenangyaung. He gives us- 
as his experience that in Yenangyaung there had been no interference of Indian 
labour with Burmese labour but that by a natural process the proportion of Burmese 
to Indian labour has been on tlie increase for a period of, at least, eight years. The 
Company gives preference to local Burmese labour. In his experience there has been 
no clamour to displace Indians by Burmans and even now there is little friction 
between them. The labour engaged in the drilling of wells is a hundred per cent 
Burman, as is also the case in building the derricks. The production gangs are 
seventy-five per cent Burmese, while in the case of machinists, welders and artisans- 
tbey are sixty per cent Burman. On the other hand earth workers are a hundred 
per cent Indian, that form of labour being unpopular with the Burman. Mr. Webster 
says that sufficiently trained Burmans are not available to do all the work that might 
be done by Burmans. He adds that the average Indian stays in his employment in? 
the oilfields for three years and then goes back to India for a time. On the 31st 
December 1930 the proportions of Burman to Indian labour in the oilfields were 
forty-eight per cent Burman to fifty-two per cent Indian. On the 3rd December 1935 
thefpropoitions were sixty per cent;Burmans to forty per cent Indians. Translating that 
into figures, on the 31st December 1930, 4,417 Burmans were employed out of a" total 
pay roll of 9,209, while on. the 3rd December 1938, 3;409 Burmans were employed out 
of a total pay roll of 5,686. Mr. Webster attributes the cause of the riots at Yenan- 
gvaung to their having been " politically ” worked up. 
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We have no doubt, however, that the general attitude of Burmaiis 
towards Indians which existed elsewhere in the country must in view 
of the course which events took, have in the abstract existed at 
Yenangyaung also. We have been told also that there is, and for long 
has been, a strong anti-Chittagonian feeling in Yenangyaung. No 
reasons have been given us for this but it has been described as an 
“ innate dislike Though Yenangyaung differs from nearly all 
the places of Lower Burma in its immunity from any obvious 
anti-Indian sentiment, we think that the reason is not far to seek nor is 
it difficult to reconcile with the conditions we have found elsewhere in 
Burma. The population of the greater part of Burma depends upon 
agriculture for its livelihood and the agricultural community has been 
passing for many years through a period of great depression. For the 
reasons which we have explained in our introductory report this has, in 
our view, had the effect of bringing, or of appearing to bidng, the Burman 
indigenous population into economic conflict with the Indian immigrants. 
In the oilfields there has been no comparable depression and, conse- 
quently, nothing to disturb the relations of the Indian with the Burman. 
Elsewhere in the country this conflict has been deliberately fostered 
by Thakiii and other organizations and, in most parts of Burma, 
anti- Indian agitation has been, in fact, in the forefront of the programme 
of the ThakUi Party. But in Yenangyaung it is evident that anti-Indian 
feeling was likely to disunite, and therefore weaken, any form of labour 
unrest, for the simple reason that a strike without Indians participat- 
ing in it would have been a much less formidable affair than the full 
blooded strikes of both Burmans and Indians w^hich were engineered 
by in January 1938. It was essential for agitators of Yenan- 

gyaung to preserve a united front. That w-as the reason why, so far 
from any deliberate stimulation of anti-Indian feeling, there was, in fact, 
in Yenangyaung, a deliberate attempt to keep the two communities 
together. 

There is no actual evidence that the Thakin Party, as such, took any 
active part in the organization of the riots in Yenangyaung C), This, 
however, is not to say that many Thakhis did not take individual parts in 
the disturbances nor that the “ Youths Improvement Society which 
took a leading part in organizing the disturbances does not include 
Thakiiis nor that it is in any way greatly different from the Thakin Party 
in its professed objects and methods. 

We think that one of the effects of the strikes which took place in 
Chauk and Yenangyaung during 1938 was seriously to weaken respect 
for law and order. They left behind them a legacy of unrest in the 
oilfields and in Burma generally which was brought to a head by the 
widespread advertisement of the objectionable passages in Maung Shwe 
Hpi’s book, by the publication of provocative reports, articles and 
photographs in the vernacular press and by further local agitation built 
upon these foundations. It has been suggested to us that the strike 
itself may have stimulated a feeling against those Indians who, 


C) But it has to be remembered that the Thakin were almost entirely responsible 
for the Organization of ihe oilfields strikes which began in January 1938 and in that 
sense made a handsome contribution even at Yenangyaung to the spirit of unrest 
which underlay the disturbances throughout the country. 
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although they went on strike together with their Burmese fellow 
workers, were more ready to return lest they might lose their employ* 
ment. But the facts do not support this theory. 

We come now to the details of the agitation worked up on these 
foundations. We are told that on the 28th of July, when news of 
the rioting in Rangoon first reached Yenangyaung, a private meeting 
was held of a semi-political organization known as the “ Youths 
Improvement Society.’' The members of this Association, which is 
believed to have branches throughout Burma, are young men of twenty 
to twenty-five years of age, some of them Thakins, and there is little 
doubt that the objects of the Association are similar to those of the 
Thakin movement. It is believed that at this meeting it was resolved 
that if any trouble should break out in Yenangyaung an alarm was to 
be sounded by striking iron pipes and electric light standards, as was 
done in Rangoon, and that members of the Association should turn 
out into the roads and streets armed with sticks and stones and shout 
to the effect that trouble ihacl broken out between Indians and Burmans. 
On the 31st of July another private meeting was held in a pongyi kyaufig 
known as the Aye Kyaiing at which pongvi U Ardeiksa, Maung Twe 
and Maung Hla, both brothers of Thakin Hka (‘) were present. At this 
meeting it appears to have been decided to put into action the plan 
discussed at the previous meeting and also that one of the members of 
the Association should go out and shout that Indians and Burmans 
had started fighting in order to cause an alarm and so give the signal 
for the Association to act. Perhaps it is no coincidence that on this 
day Thakin Hka himself returned from Rangoon and spread reports 
of police excesses there. 

At about 3 p.m. that afternoon tliere was the first outbreak of trouble 
in Yenangyaung when six or seven Burmans rushed into the bazaar 
area from Lethmatkon and threw stones on Indian soda water shops. 
Two dahs were said to have been thrown at an Indian shop in the 
bazaar, one Indian was cut and there was a cert dn amount of looting. 
The District Superintendent of Police and the Subdivisional Magistrate 
were quickly on the scene with Civil and Military Police, and dispersed 
the crowds but were unable to trace the authors of the original 
assaults. All Indian shops in Yenangyaung immediately closed in 
alarm. 

Another meeting was held at noon on the following day at which 
similar resolutions were adopted. We think that on that day too the 
** New Light of Burma " and the “ Mandalay Sun ” of the 31st reached 
Y’enangyaung with 'allegations of police excesses in Rangoon, of attacks 
by Indians upqii Buddhista and of the supposed desecration by them 
of Pagodas Ther*e is no doubt that these articles and reports stimu- 
lated feeling against Muslims and had a very disturbing effect upon 
the situation. 

The outbreak of more serious trouble was approaching. But we do 
not propose to give a minute account of the disturbances at Yenan- 
gyaung in all their detail. It would be a difficult task and it is by no 
means clear that the results would justify the expenditure of space. 


{^) Very prominent in the oilfields strikes and eventually arrested at Syriam, 
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itiiiie and trouble involved. We propose to relate only the principal 
and more controversial incidents of the disturbances in Yenan^yaun^ 

.and those which have been the object of any particular attack before 
(US upon the authorities. We think, nevertheless, that this narrative 
'Will give a sufficiently complete picture of the course there of the 
disturbances fo ' our purposes and will give us, at the same time, an 
opportunity of considering all the representations that have been placed 
before us by the public. 

At about 4 p.m. on the Isl of August trouble broke out again, this time 4 p.m. 1st 
in the Shwekyangon Ward. As will be appreciated from our report of 
what happened at Magwe and TaungdwingyiC). the District Superinten- 
dent of Police was then absent from Yenangyaung, while the Assistant gyanng 
Superintendent was at Chauk. The Warden, who had taken charge of Bazaar, 
ihe situation, at once went with the Subdidsional Magistrate to 
Shwekyangon where they found a party of civil police armed with 
sticks. They were told that an Indian had been badly assaulted by 
-Barmans coming from the Seinban block. They went to Seinban and Delay in the 
found a crowd of Burmans including a large number of pongytSy whom arrival of the 
the Subdivisional Magistrate persuaded to disperse. Almost immedialely military 
.afterwards at 4-30 p.m. news reached the Warden and the Subdivisional 
Magistrate of serious trouble at the bazaar and they went straight there 
to see what had happened. Before reaching the bazaar they met another 
party of twenty civil police armed with lathis which had been brought 
down from the Lethmalkon Police-station by Sergeant Phillips. The 
police party, equipped only with lathis, attempted to disperse this 
crowd of young Burmans who were armed with sticks, dahs^ bottle?^ 

.and bricks and were engaged in looting Indian shops in and near the 
bazaar. Lathi charges toc k place but it was found impossible to 
disperse the crowd. Two of the civil policemen received injuries 
and had to be taken to the hospital. This incident is of interest 
as it is one of the very few occasions during the riots on 
Avhicb the police got the worst of it and it goes to show the 
difficulty attending an unarmed force of police in the face of an armed 
•crowd. At 5 p^m. the Warden decided that the military, police must 
be called out to assistO- He asked the Circle Inspector of Police to get 
a message sent to the Subedar in command of the military police post 
at Shwebontha A x'unner was despatched to the Yenangyaung Police- 
station, whence the message had to be sent by telephone to a police 
constable on duty at the As.sistant Superintendent of Police's office at 
Shwebontha while, in turn, another runner had to be sent from there 
•to the Subedar in charge of the military police at the post across the 
road. Something went wrong with the somewhat complicated trans- 
mission of this message and it is clear that it was not delivered in its 
-original form. A second message was then sent a quarter of an hour 
later. But this time there must have been some misinterpretation in. 
transmission or misunderstanding on receipt, because at 5-40 p.m, 

(b See page 98 et. seq., 

(-) A criticism has been made that it would have been better if the Military Police 
had been called out earlier. If Uie District Superintendent of Police had been present 
In Yenangya* ng, he perhaps might have done so. But the Warden is in no sense 
whatever to blame for not having done so. He was temporarily in charge owing to 
the District Superintendent of Police having been called away to TaiTngdwingyi and 
did every thing that it was possible foi him to do, considering that he had stepped 
into the breach at .the last moment. 
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when the Treasury Officer was putting away his money in the treasury 
vault the Military Police had not yet moved and were still only getting 
ready to go. The Treasury Officer, U Ba Thein, the Fourth Additional 
Magistrate, joined the military police parly when it did eventually 
set off in the direction of the town and the bazaar. He did not, 
however, realize that the Military Police had been sent for and were' 
urgently required by the Warden and his party in the bazaar. As the 
party went down towards the town, on seeing a party of Burmans loot- 
ing a small shop, they stopped and chased them and attempted to arrest 
them but without success. All this occupied some time and when the* 
Military Police had been reassembled there were considerable and not 
very friendly crowds on the road and the Fourth Additional Magistrate- 
judged it unsafe to put the police back in the motor bus. Being afraid 
theyi might be attacked and find themselves unable in their cramped 
position to repel attackers, he marched them down into the town 
towards the bazaar. The result of these manoenvi'es was that they did 
not reach the Warden until about 6 p.m. As soon as the Military 
Police arrived the crowds quickly dispersed. We have set this out at 
some length because it did constitute a breakdown in the system to a 
small extent. It is difficult to attach any blame to any one. Certainly 
the Warden was not to blame. What w^as really wrong was that there 
was no telephone at the Military Police lines. 

,6 p.m, 1st In the meantime part of the ci'owd that had originally caused 

‘ trouble, including a number of Koyivs and IJj^azivs, had gone in the 

tiie^Obo direction of the Obo Quarter and attacked the Obo Mosque. This 

Mosque. crowd was large and began throwing stones and other missiles at the 

Mosqiie. The Mouivi and the Muezzin and a dozen or so other persons- 
who were in the Mosque at the time, became alarmed and took refuge 
on the roof. The crowd then burnt a rest house in the Mosque 
compound, broke into the Mosque itself and set fire to it with rags and 
kerosene, destroying the holy books and everything else that was inside 
it. The crowd made three or four determined attempts to get at the 
refugees on the roof and was only prevented from getting up the iron 
staircase leading to it by one of them who with considerable courage 
defended it with a dah. 


Failure to 
discover the 
men on the 
roof of tlie 
Mosque. 


Just before dark the Warden arrived with a party of military police. 
There has been a dispute before us as to when this actually was, for 
according to three witnesses who were on the roof of the Mosque, he 
actually arrived before the Mosque had been set on fire. But we have 
heard the Warden’s own account .of this which is that when he got 
there the Mosque was not only on fire but was by that time completely 
gutted, all that would burn having already been burnt. The Warden 
can hardly have made a mistake in so important a matter and we are 
satisfied that in fact he did not arrive until the Mosque had been 
almost entirely destro 3 ’'ed. On bis anival with the military police, the 
crowd dispersed, the Koyins and Ufazins retreating into a pongyi 
hyainig close by, from which they continued to jeer and throw stones 
at the police party. The moment the Warden^s back was turned, 
however, they came out again and again suiTounded the Mosque. A 
story has been told us by some witnesses who say that the Warden 
entered the Post Office compound next door and was asked by them 
to take them away to safety, which, according to^ them, |he refused to 
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♦do. The Warden himself is emphatic that nobody asked him to lake 
-them away and thit at the Mosque he saw no one to rescue. We 
entirely believe him in this respect, the more readily as his subsequent 
actions confirm his account. For, when a little later, the Post Master- 
rang him up to say that there were Indians on the roof of the Mosque, 
he immediately spoke to the Circle Inspector of Police on the telephone 
and told him to go and see what was happetiing. This the Circle 
Inspector did but again found nobody and came away. The real truth 
of the matter appears to us to be that the Indians who were still on the 
roof of the Mosque had in all probability hidden themselves and 
were afraid to show their faces. At about 8 p.m. a bungalow and 
stable belonging to Mr. C, M. Surty situated next to the Mosque were 
also burnt. Finally at some time after midnight, or even after one 
o’clock, the postmaster himself rang up the Warden again to sa.y that 
the Indians were still on the roof of the Mosque. The Warden at once 
rang up the police-station and had a party sent there immediately 
from Lethmatkon Police-station under Sergeant Phillips, who this time 
succeeded in finding and rescuing them. We are, on this evidence, 
completeb^ satisfied that there was no deliberate failure by the Warden, 5 
,or by any other officer or policeman, to rescue these Indians from the midnight, 1st 
Mosque. August. The 

incident at 

We musl now go back a little in time and see what was happening house of 
elsewhere A contractor named Mahomed Maqsud possessed a house 
in Myenikin about a quarter of a mile from Lethmatkon Police-station, 

-where he lived with his wife and children, two sisters-in-law and two 
-nephews. Behind and adjoining this house was a house belonging to 
anotlier contractor called Gani. Maqsud and his family were in the 
house on the afternoon of the 1st of August, when at about 5-30 or 6 p.m. 
a crowd of some fifty or sixty Biirmans approached and attacked both 
houses No poiigvfs were seen in this crowd at first, although it is 
suggested that some joined it later, but it was armed with sticks^ dalis^ 
knives and botiles The crowd began by throwing bottles and bricks 
from the compounds at the houses of Mahomed Maqsud and Gani, 
breaking the windows and doing a deal of other damage. It is worth 
■ observing that M ihomed Maqsud has, in his evidence before us, 
assured us emphatically that he was in a position to recognize and did 
recognize four persons in the crowd whose names may be seen in the 
record of his eviclence(^j. At about this time two of Mahomed Maqsud’s 
employees, Alam and Abdul Huq, arrived at the compound in his 
vanette, driven by a Burman driver. The driver ran away and the 
other two hid, probably in some quarters or outhouses standing in the 
compound, while the vanette was seized by the crowd, one of whom 
drove it away. It was, in fact, later found in the ditch off the main 
road near the American Club. Others of the crowd pulled Maqsud’s 
lorry out from under the house where he usually kept it and began 
breaking it up. At about this stage some of the crowd went away but a 
number of rioters remained behind on guard over the house, station. 
in order to prevent anv of the inmates getting out or communi- 
. eating with the police. At about 6-30 p.m. a Mr.Waddington Brooks, 
of the Burma Oil Company, reported to the Lethmatkon Police-station 
that'there was trouble in Myenikin Village and there is little doubt that 
what he had heard was the disturbance going on at or near Maqsud’s 

0 Yenangyaung witness No. 44. 
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house. The Police Station Officer himself has no recollection of 
Mr. Waddington Brooks coming to report and we think it probable that 
it was the Guard Writer to whom that gentleman spoke. At that time* 
the Police Station Officer had only five or six men available in the police^ 
station over and above his Guard Writer and Assistant Writer, and four 
men on sentry duty. There were, moreover, a number of rioters coming- 
up the main road past the police-station and it was obvious that there was 
trouble brewing all around. We have been invited to say that the 
Police Station Officer failed in his duty by not sending his force at once 
to IMyenikin. But, in all the circumstances, we are of opinion that those 
in charge of the police-station acted properly and reasonably in not 
denuding the police-station still further in order to send a patrol to 
investigate matters in Myenikin at this juncture. The long and short of 
the matter is that there simply were not the men to spare. 

At about 7 pan. a fresh attack on Maqsud's house broke out. It is- 
not clear whether the first crowd had returned or whether a fresh crowd 
had collected. But it is immaterial. This crowd started by attacking 
the outbuildings where Alam lived and was now hidden. Those in- 
iMaqsud’s house heard the sounds of blows but they only came to know 
later that Alam had been found and cut to death by the rioters. At that 
point Maqsud, with his wife and child and the two sisters-in-law,- 
climbed out of the kitchen window of their house and got out on to the 
roof which consists of a “ V ” shaped trough between two sloping roofs. 
Into this they crept and from that hiding place they saw and heard* 
most of what went on beneath them. After a time they heard two men* 
sli outing for help from a neem tree in the compound. Maqsud could 
see these two men in the branches of the tree but it was too dark at the 
time for him to see who they were. Tbe crowd below were throwing 
stones at them and, when Ibis had no effect, got gunnies and rags^ 
from under the house, dipped them in kerosene, tied them to bamboo 
poles and set them alight. With these impi'ovised torches they 
prodded the unfortunate men in the neem tree, who climbed about 
from branch to branch for about three-quarters of ah hour. When 
the crowd failed to dislodge them in this way, a manO climbed 
up with a dah and began cutting dowm branches of the tree. 
The two men on the tree had no real chance and eventually they were* 
forced down and killed by the crowd. We are told that after this the* 
crowd sang and shouted and made a bonfire in the compound with^ 
everything they could collect from under Maqsud’s house or from the 
outbuildings. They never went up, however, to the first floor of the* 
house where there was much property and where Maqsud^s two‘ 
nephews were still concealed. Maqsud says that these events took* 
place between 8-30 and 9 p.m. but obviously any statement of time* 
must, in the circumstances, be taken as guesswork. 


It had still not been possible to send any word to the police-- 
station from Maqsud’s house. But at about 8 p.m. one Guru Meah(*) 
who had all this time been in Gini’s house had managed to make his- 
escape. He had hidden in a latrine in the compound and managed to* 
get away, but not without receiving a cut on his arm. He reached^ 


(d One of tbe men whom Maqsud says he can identify. 
V'enangyaung witness No. 45. 
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the police-station and says that he at once reported to the Police 

Station Officer that the houses o£ Maqsnd and Gani were being 

attacked and that the inhabitants of the houses could only be saved 

if help was sent at once. This was at 8-SO p,m. He says no action 

was taken upon his report, except that he was sent to hospital where 

he remained for fifteen days. Maqbul Ahmed{‘),a refugee in the police- 

station, has supported this before us with evidence that he overheard 

Guru Meah making his report and more or less confirms his account 

of the matter. But we still have some doubts whether Guru Meah 

actually did make the report he claims to have made. If he did, it is 

obvious that he had difficulty in getting the ear of those in authority, 

partly because they could not understand his speech and had to get 

other refugees to interpret and partly because those in charge at the 

police*station were undoubtedly exceedingly busy in dealing with the 

many telephone calls and reports of trouble continually coming in from 

all sides. At 9 p.m., only ten minutes later, Mr. Joe GroveO, an 'p^ird report 

American employed by the Burma Oil Company, Limited, came to the the police- 

Lethmatkon Police-station and reported that he had found a dead body station. 

near the zayat at the entrance to Myenikin Village. By this time the 

police force available at Lethmatkon Police-station had been reinforced 

by the return at about 8-15 p.m, of Sergeant Phillips and eighteen 

constables from the Yenangyaung bazaar area. This party had 

gone down to the Yenangyaung bazaar earlier twenty strong but two of 

the policemen had had to be left in hospital because of injuries received 

in the disturbance near the bazaar. Accordinglv, Sergeant Phillips and 

a party of police went out at once, found the body near the zayat and 

sent it to hospital. This body was brought down on the bumper of 

Mr. Joe Grove’s car, as the police had just sent their bus to the hospital 

with Guru Meah and were temporarily without motor transport. 

Sergeant Phillips and the police party then actually patrolled through 
Myenikin Village where they found all quiet. The charge against the 
police of Lethmatkon Police-station, and particularly against the Police 
Station Officer, that arises out of this is that he deliberately neglected 
to take any steps to save Maqsud and his family at 8-50 p.m. when the 
facts were reported to him by Guru Meah. We have considered this 
very carefully and are quite unable to find that it is true. In fact at 
nine o^clock — or ten minutes later — the Police Station Officer showed 
not the least reluctance to send out a patrol when the body at the 
zayat was reported to him and it is to our minds idle to suppose that he 
was willing to do at nine o’clock that which he was either unwilling or 
too frightened to do at 8-50. The zayat is only a few yards from. 

Myenikin Village. We have visited the scene and it is quite evident 
what happened. Maqsud’s house, where the murders took place and 
on the roof of which Maqsud and his family were still hiding, is 7iot 
actually on the road that Sergeant Phillips went down. There are two 
roads — or more properly, lanes — through the village which, in order to 
make the point clear, we show in a diagram below. The route 
taken by Sergeant Phillips and his party is shown by the dotted 
line. They passed Gani’s house but did not actually see Maqsud’s 
house as this was behind Gani’s house. The two houses are in fact 
back to back- They went down the lane by Gani’S" house and saw 
and heard no disturbance. This is not in the least surprising having 

{^) Yenangyaung witness No. 46. 

(®) Yenangyaung witness No. 66. 
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regard to the geography of the place. It is fairly clear that they 
must have arrived soon after the murders had been committed 
and after the celebrations round the bonfire, if they took place, 
had been concluded. The police party returned to the police-station 
at about 9-45 p.m. Another suggestion that has been made to us, 
is that it was possible to hear what was going on in Myeiiiidn 
Village from the police-station itself. \Ve have been to the police- 
station to test this. It is not true. 
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The final 
rescue of 
Maqsud. 


Some time later, probably near midnight, it appears that information 
was again brought to the police-station that Maqsud and his family 
were in difficulties. Maqbul Ahmed (‘j, a x-efugee in Lethmatkon Police- 
station, says he gave the Police Station Officer this information 
and asked that help should be sent to the house of Maqsud and Gani 
and offered to take a party of police himself to the houses. A party of 
about twelve was prepared. But at that moment the Warden arrived 
and, having just received news of a serious disturbance at Twingon, he 
took all the available police with him to that place. This too has given 
rise to the suggestion that Maqsud was being deliberately left to his 
fate. But, in order to do justice to the police, it has to be appreciated 
to what extent confusion reigned over the whole area and the pressure 
iiiuder which the police-station was woi'king. After going round 
Twingon, in the course of which they arrested one person in possession 
of looted property, the police party returned to the Lethmatkon Police- 
station. They were then sent at once in a bus to Maqsud’s house, where 
they looked round and found the dead bodies. Maqsud and his family 
hiding on the roof heaixl them say that there did not appear to be any- 
body else. They then called out for help, came down from the roof and 
the police party took them all back to the police-station at Lethmatkon. 
Besides the three men killed in Maqsud’s compound two were killed in 
or near Gani’s house. It is not clear exactly how they came by their 
deaths. These facts again are consistent with the whole story. There 
was no deliberate intention to side track the rescue of Maqsud and his 
family, because the moment the expedition to Twingon was over the 
party at once set out for Maqsud’s house. And even then it was only 
at the last moment and with some difficulty that the refugees on the 
roof were discovered. 


(^) Yenangyaung witness No. 46. 
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Maqsud has complained that the police were culpably slow in taking 
.action to rescue him and his f'.niily. We think that our nai'rative of 
the events at Lethmatkon Police-station during the night of the jst/2nd 
August makes it clear that there was no avoidable delay or slackness. 
When the first reports of trouble were received at 6-30 p.m., there was 
-no striking force available at the police-station as a parly had been sent 
down under Sergeant Phillips to the Yenangyaung Bazaar area. After 
•Guru Meah and Mr. Grove reported at 8-50 and 9 p.m. a patrol was in 
fact sent to the village of Myenikin but found all quiet. When a further 
report was received at about midnight, there were more immediate 
•matters to be attended to at Twingon. As soon as the police party 
returned from Twingon, it went out again to Myenikin and rescued 
Maqsud and his family. We can quite appreciate the feelings of this 
unfortunate family as they hid for hour after hour on the roof of the 
house not knowing what was going to happen next. But we think 
that they have not altogether appreciated the difficulties under which 
the police were working at Lethmatkon Police-station and have been 
disposed a little too readily to attribute to them an indifterence or 
slowness which was in fact no more than that the police could not be 
;in two places at the same time. We are unable to find that any case 
■ of breach of duty has been proved against the police in this respect. 

Some time between 12-30 and 1-30 a.m., that is to say immediately 
after the events discussed in the preceding paragraphs, news was 
received at the Lethmatkon Police-station that there was trouble near 
the Lethmatkon Bazaar. Sergeant Phillips took a party of about 
twenty armed civil police to the scene. The p irty was accompanied 
by the Third Additional Magistrate, U Thaung. This party went in a 
bus. When they got near the bazaar, they stopped the bus and saw a 
• crowd of some fifty persons in the road, and thirty to forty persons in 
the shops by the roadside, looting. Some of this crowd were armed 
with iron rods and others w'ith sticks. The party went straight to a 
Kaka shop, where the Third Additional Magistrate told the crowd on 
:the road to go back, while Sergeant Phillips and his police shouted to 
the people in the shops to go away and attempted to clear them. The 
Third Additional Magistrate warned the crowd on the road three or 
■four times that if they did not disperse they would have to be fired at. 
■Some of the crowd went back and some did not. There was then, 
suddenly, a rush from the _shops towards the police. M^e have no 
doubt, from the evidence of Sergeant Phillips and the Third Additional 
Magistrate, that the advancing crowd intended to assault the police. 
Three constables fired a round of buck-shot each in self-defence. If 
they had not fired, they would h.ave been assaulted and their fire-arms 
might have been taken from them. The Magistrate had no time 
actually to give the order to fire and, actu’.lly, the firing took place, not 
in order to disperse the crowd under section 128 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code but, technicalb', in self-defence. After the firing the 
•crowd at once dispersed. On the following morning at about 8 a.m., 
two persons came into the police-station with gunshot wounds and 
•were sent to the hospital. We are wholly satisfied that the shots fired 
on this occasion were fired in self-defence and were legally iustified 
and that no excessive force was used The police party returned to 
the police-station and from there immediately set off again at 1-40 aan. 
to rescue the refugees on top of the Obo Mosque, as already recounted 
!in an earlier paragraph. 


Maqsudi’s 
complaint . 


1 a.ni., 2nd 
Aui^ust. 
Incident near 
the Lethn>at- 
kon Bazaar 
and the firing 
there. 
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6 a.in„ 2nd When daylight broke on the morning of the 2nd of August interest 
August. The bhiftedto Yen"ngyaung proper. It appears that there was an outbreak 
firing in the of looting and rioting in or near the Yenangyaiing Bazaari news of 
Yenan- u’hich first reached the Sub-Inspector of Police, Saw Maung Than, who^ 
iSSr patrol duty near the Modern Stores. He saw several people 

running away from the direction of the bazaar and ascertained from^ 
tfiem that rioting had broken out. Shortly after this the Warden 
arrived from Lethmatkoii and was informed of what was happening. 
He collected four military police and two civil police and took them' 
together with Sub-Inspector of Police, Saw Maung Than, in a vanette 
to the bazaar. These military police had been on guard all night over 
the Modern Stores where there were stocks of ammunition and firearms 


an :l had, accordingly, their rifles ready loaded. But the Warden had 
no reason to know this. When this party reached the south-east 
corner of the bazaar, they saw a big crowd near Hok Ton Sein’s shop, 


opposite the bazaar enclosure. A number of young men were engaged 
in looting the small betel-leaf stalls near the entrance to the bazaar, 
two of whom were caught and arrested. At this moment a woman 
called Ma Mya Yi, the mother of one of these young men, began 
shouting at the police demanding the release of her son and the crowd 


came nearer joining in and shouting for the release of the arrested boys. 
The excitement increased and the crowd, which was armed with sticks, 
stones and bottles, began to assume a thi'eatening aspect. They then 
began to throw stones. We have visited the place and have seen the 
very narrow and congested space in udiich all this happened. There 
is evidence that there was a crowd also on the verandah of Hok Ton 


Seines tea-shop which was shouting with the rioters in the street in 
front. Only some thirty to forty feet separated the crowd from the 
police party when a stone hit one of the military policemen on the head. 
The Warden shouted to the crowd, gesticulated to try to make them* 
disperse and repeatedly warned them that, if they did not disperse, 
they were liable to be fired upon. It is conceded by some of the 
members of the crowd who gave evidence to us that they saw his lips^ 
mcving and his arm waving but they say they could not hear the words 
he actually spoke. There was undoubtedly considerable noise and 
confusion going on and it is not surprising that it was difficult for him 
to make himself heard. But we do not think there could have been 


any doubt in the mind of anyone as to what he actually was saying. 
The crowd continuecl to throw stones and began to press still closer on 
the very small police party. The Warden felt thit the situation was- 
becoming critical and that this small party might well be rushed, which 
was no more than the truth. He gave the order to load in English' 
intending to follow it up at once with an order to fire. In the noise 
and confusion and in the critical situation in which they were placed, 
the military police sepoys mistook the Warden’s order for an order to 
fire.” They were already loaded and the only logical action they 
could take on the Warden’s order was to fire. In the circumstances, it 
is absolutely clear that this action cannot be considered unreasonable. 
They opened fix*e and fired seven rounds, after which the Warden 
ordered them to cease fire. The crowd dispersed and the police party 
collected the injured in order to take them to the Yenangyaung 
hospital. They found Maung Sein, who died on the spot where 
he was hit, on the steps in front of a tea-shop next door to- 
Hok Ton Sein’s tea-shop. Maung Tin was seriously wounded in the 
jaw and died on the following day in hospital. According to the^ 
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evidence of his father and friends, he had gone that morning to drink 
tea at Hok Ton Sein's shop and was hit while peacefully doing this. 

There is evidence, however, that Mating Tin was, in fact, the Secretary 
of the Youths’ Improvement Society which had plaj’ed a lar^^e part in 
fomenting trouble in Yenangyaung and that he had actually been 
leading the rioters that day and the day before. There is ' also 
e\idence that a crowd had collected on the verandah of Hok Ton 
Seiii’s shop and was behaving in a manner indistinguishable from that 
of the rioters in the street in front. The other persons, Maung Mya 
Maung and Maung Kan Nyun, received lesser injuries and were taken 
to hospital for treatment. 

^ It is clear from this narrative of events, that, while no order to xhis firing, 
‘‘ hre’’ was actually given by the Warden, the shooting was in every though a 
sense both legal and justifiable. The mistake, in our opinion, was a technical 
very natural one. We have ascertained that the military police sepoys 
had already loaded their rifles, when they were on picket duly, outside 
the Modern Stores. The order of the Warden was to do something 
they had already done and could not do again. There was a great deal 
of noise and considerable confusion and the police were hard pressed 
in a very narrow space. One of the members of the parly had been 
actually hit with a stone and missiles were being thrown at them. The 
crowd was thoroughly dangerous. We cannot say whether the military 
police could hear the Warden well enough to know whether his order 
was an order to “ fire ” or, merely an order to ‘‘ load.’’ But, how- 
ever that may be, we are satisfledthat, in the circumstances, the military 
police had every reason for thinking that the only order the Warden 
could have been expected to give was an order to “ fire ” and that there 
was every excuse for their mistaking his order to “ load ” for the order 
which they naturally expected. The Warden himself has stated, in 
fact, that the situation was such that his order to “ load ” was merely 
a preliminary to an order to “ fire ” and that he would have followed up 
his order immediately with definite orders to “ fire. ” His force, in the 
exceedingly confined space, was, we are satisfied, in imminent danger 
of being rushed and had bis order actually been to fire ” it w^oulcl 
clearly have been justified. Under section 128 of the Criminal 
Procedure <Jode it is necessary- that the actual order should be given by 
a Magistrate or a Police Station Officer in order that force m.\y legally 
be used to disperse an unlawful assembly. In so far, therefore, as the 
firing near the bazaar on the morning of the 2nd of August was in order to 
disperse an unlawful assembly, it was, by the merest technicality, illegal. 

But under section 100 of the Penal Code, this shooting was, in our 
opinion, amply justified under the general right of private defence. 

Had shooting not been resorted to, we have little doubt that the 
police party and tlie Warden would have been rushed and overwhelmed 
and might well have lost both their rifles and their lives. And if this 
had happened, there is no knowing what the indirect consequences 
might have been. 


At about 5 p.m. on the 2nd of August, news was received that 2 p-xn., 2nd 
there was a crowd of two to three hundred persons threatening Kaka August, 
shops in Berne. A police party consisting of about five civil police 
constables and seven military policemen went at once to deal with 
the situation. The Assistant Superintendent of Police (Mr. Lilley), chaung. 
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Phillips, Captain Hirst and the Headquarters Magistrate, IMagwe, 
accompanied the party, which seems to have been exceptionally well 
.favoured with senior officers. They found a large crowd of Burmans 
in the dialing and a number of Indians sitting on a hill above watching 
them. The police tried to get the crowd to disperse. t:'ome went but 
others remained and the Assistant Superintendent of Police asked 
Captain Hirst to take action to disperse them with his military police. 
Captain Hirst divided bis men into two parties, one to 
-disperse the Burmans in the dialing and the other to disperse the 
Indians on the hill. The military police dispersed the two crowds 
without great difficulty and then returned to the vanette in which 
rthe party had come. There, rather to everybody’s surprise, 
dhey found a Burman who complained tliat he had been wounded 
with a bayonet. He had a ver\’ slight wound in his back 
an inch and a half cr two inches long and not more than a 
quarter of an inch deep. The man was taken to hospital, where he 
remained for about five days. No actual complaint has been received 
by us with regard to this incident and we do not feel called upon to 
make any very exhaustive investigation cr to come to a definite finding as 
cto how the wound was inflicted. But we have examined the case and 
it has not been possible to find out which of the military police actually 
inflicted the wound. There is a suggestion that it was inflicted in self- 
defence against some Burman who would not move and turned upon 
ihe police party. There is no evidence, however, to suoport that. On 
the other hand, it has also been stated by a witness whose opinion in 
such matters is entitled to respect that a wound of this kind could not 
possibly have been inflicted by a deliberate thrust. We cannot but feel 
that the prod — it was little more — was more probably administered to 
hurry up an obstructive or reluctant member of the crowd. The 
incident, though not to be approved of, does not appear to us to be of 
great importance. 

8-30 p.m., At about 8-30 p.m. that day the fire alarm was sounded in Obo Qi^arteri 

2nd August because, according to the story we have been told by the Burmese vil- 
lagers, reports had been received that a j^ongyi-kyaung was being stoned. 

«Quarter. This may or may not have been the case. But it is well to remember 
^that the sounding of the fire alarm was in many places no more 
than a pre-arranged signal for the beginning of rioting and looting (‘) 
by the lawless membei's of the community and also that this signal had 
in fact preceded some of the other outbreaks of looting in Yenangyaung 
and elsewhere. Throughout our tour we have come across these local 
fire brigades. Some of them, no doubt, are genuine. But we have every 
'reason to think a number of them contain young men who during the 
riots used their position as members of the fire brigade merely to enable 
-them to riot with safet 3 ^ We are satisfied too that a number of these 
organizations are political in character. Members of the fire brigade 
in Obo, and ethers too, we have no doubt, answered the call, for we 
.are told that there was also an arrangement whereby residents of 
Myadaung across the main road from Obo should answer rmy alarm 
sounded and give their help, although they were not members of the 
fire brigade. This in itself is very suspicious and sounds to us far 
■more like the collection of a crowd than the “ falling in ” of a fire 
Brigade. It appears that in this way a very considerable crowd gathered 


C) See page 114. 
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near the Myadaung Kyaiing and the junction of the Obo Read with the' 
main road and there can be no doubt that many persons in this crowd 
were armed with sticks and dahs. It is impossible to suppose that 
Burmans, venturing out on a dark night in answer to an alarm in a town 
already so c'isturbed as was Yenangyaung during the riots, would do so 
without taking the precaution of arming themselves with some weapon, 
even if they really were of a peaceful disposition. But, as suggested 
above, there are good grounds for suspecting that their intentions were 
not so peaceful as they would have had us suppose. In any case the 
alarm was ostensibly one of lire and it is difficult to believe that, if this- 
was a genuine mobilization of the fire brigade, they should have brought 
none of their equipment with them, such as chi /is to cut away burning 
parts of a house or sticks to help to beat cut the fire. A search was 
made round the fon^yi-kyamig fer stone throwers but none were 
found. The crowd was, therefore, according to the elders and leaders- 
of the fire brigade, directed b^’ them to go home. 

In the meantime the Circle Inspector of Police, Yenangyaung, rangt 
up the Yenangyaung Police-station to say that there was a disturbance 
in Obo and that rioting and looting appeared to be taking place. Those 
on duty in the police-station heard the noise of the commotion them- 
selves, Obo not being very far from the police-station. The Subdivisional 
Police Officer (Mr. H. M. Lilley), Captain Hirst of the Military 
Police and the Headquartei's Magistrate from Mag we (U Tet Toe), who 
had been sent to Yenangyaung on riot duty, were on duty at the police-- 
station. They immediately set out for Obo with ten military police 
armed with rifles and ten civil police armed with lathis in three 
vanettes, one of which had a search -light. When this party arrived' 
near the junction of the Obo Road with the main road, they saw a 
party of twenty to thirty men, armed with dahs and sticks, moving to- 
wards the south along the main road in the same direction as the police 
party. This party was in fact the Myadaung villagers who had turned 
out in response to the alleged fire alarm returning to Myadaung 
Quarter. The cars drew level with the crowd, which was moving more 
or less in file, and stopped. The police party got out and the Head- 
quarters Magisti*ate ordered the crowd to stop and sit down but it did 
not obey. They adopted a menacing attitude. At this moment the 
search-light temporarily failed. The Subdivisional Police Officer saw a 
Barman advancing upon him and came to the conclusion that the* 
crowd was about to attack the police party under cover of darkness and 
he fired a shot from his revolver. Thereupon, the crowd, or some of* 
it, ran away along the road and down the bank. The Subdivisional 
Police Officer chased them and caught and arrested one man, named 
Maung Khin, armed with a dashe and another Barman was also* 
airested with a dah in his possession^ In the meantime, Captain Hffist,. 
who tried to stop seme of the crowd, w-as attacked and hit on the left 
arm with a stick, which shows as clearly as possible that the Subdivisionah 
Police Officer’s fears that the crowd was about to attack were 
well-founded. Captain Hirst knocked his assailant down the bank and^ 
then went down himself with a few military police to catch him. 
There was a fight at the bottom of the bank and one of the military' 
police, seeing two Burmans advance to attack him, fired at a distance 
of about three or four yards but hit no one. After that the crowd 
dispersed. The two men arrested were put into the cars and a searcli^ 
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was made for injured persons. Maung E Maung, who had been 
wounded by one of the shots fired, had, however, crawled behind a 
hedge and was not found. The police party then went into Obo where 
Capt dn Hirst effected the arrest of another man and the party then 
I’eturned to the police-station and made over the three persons arrested 
together with a stick and two dahs seized Some of the elders, who 
had at once gone to the Warden and reported that shooting had taken 
place, heard on their way back that Maung E Maung had by then been 
found. They took him in their car to the civil hospital where he died 
the following day from the effects of the wound received in this 
incident. We have taken a considerable amount of evidence rebting to 
this incident and are satisfied that the shots fired were in self-defence 
and were legally justified. 


10-30 p.m. 
2nd August. 
The firing at 
the B.O.C. 
School, 
Myenikin. 


At about 10-25 p.m on the 2nd of August the sound of a commotion 
was heard by those in the Lethmatkon Police-station coming from the 
direction of the B.O.C. School in Myenikin. This was the school in 
which many Indian refugees had been placed. In this case too, the 
alarm was also being sounded from the direction of the schcol by the 
striking of iron pipes and rods Sergeant Phillips and U Ba Thein, the 
Fourth Additional Magistinte, who were on duty at Lethmatkon Police 
Station, went at once to the school with about twenty civil police 
constables armed with muskets. On arriving at the compound, the 
police party, with Sergeant Phillips and the Fourth Additional 
Magistrate, heard the sound of crowds on all sides of them. They 
divided the police in two and U Ba Thein took one party by the east 
side of the school to deal with the crowd approaching from the south, 
while Sergeant Phillips went around the west side to deal with the 
crowd approaching from the north.' He managed to disperse that 
crowd without using force. The Fourth Additional Magistrate saw a 
crowd of about a hundred people coming out of a small side lane in the 
direction of the school, at a point where there 's a Mosque at the 
junction of the lane with the road. Some were armed with dahs^ 
spears and sticks, some were carrying torches and a good many of 
them were drunk. The Magistrate called out four or five times to 
them to slop and go back but they paid no attention and continued to 
advance on the police party. When the crowd came to within forty 
or fifty yards, the Fourth Additional Magistrate gave the order to fire 
and two of his police constables fired one shot each. The Magistrate has 
expressed the view to us that, if there had been no shooting, the Indian 
refugees in the school would probably have been attacked and killed 
and the police themselves might have been overwhelmed. We think, 
upon the evidence, that that was a reasonable course to take. After the 
shooting, which was heard by Sergeant Phillips on the other side of the 
building, the police party searched for casualties but could find none. 
They got infoniication, however, that four persons had been hit and 
eventually three were traced They were Maung Than Kyi, Maung 
Than Maung and Maung Thein Maung. We have considered the 
circumstances in which this shooting took place very carefully and are 
satisfied that it was legally justified both under the Criminal Procedure 
Code and under the Penal Code and was in no way in excess of what 
was necessary in the circumstances. To have abstained from shooting 
on this occasion would have been an error of judgment and a failure c£ 
duty and might have had disastrous consequences. 
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After this incident there was no more serious trouble anywhere in No more 
Yenangyaung, although there were many minor incidents. We have yen^n 
not attempted in this account of events in Yenangyaung to record all <yyaimg 
details or to deal with all minor occurrences. But all the major after this, 
incidents have been noticed and discussed by us and, in so doing, we 
have taken into consideration all those events concerning which we 
have received specific complaints or representations from zixy section 
of the public, with the solitary exception of a representation received 
from one Lai Chand Sharma which we shall now deal with 
briefly. 


Lai Chand Sharma owns a shop on the main road from Nyaunghla to Allegations 
Yenangyaung. It is near the bazaar and is known as the New Delta 
Trading Co.” He deals chiefly in footwear. Lai Chand Sharma sharma. 
says that, having closed his shop at noon on the 1st of August, he came 
back on the following morning at 7 a.m. and found that hfs shop had 
been broken into at 8 p.m. on the previous evening. Lachmi Chand, 
a jeweller, who lives diagonally opposite to the “ New Delta Trading 
Co. ”, has told us that at about midnight he saw ten or twelve police- 
men enter the Company’s shop, which we gather had by that time 
already been attacked and broken open, and come out again about an 
hour later with looted goods. He could not see what these goods 
were nor can he identify the police. He knows only that they were in 
police uniform and carried torches in their hands. Lai Chand Sharma 
himself returned at 7 a.m. and says that looting was still- going on at 
that time. He says there were four policemen standing in front 
of his shop doing nothing, although they were armed with sticks. 

There was no officer of police present at the spot but about a hundred 
and fifty yards away there was a Burman Sub-Inspector whose name 
he does not know. He asked him to stop the looting that was still 
going on in his shop but the Sub-Inspector would do nothing for 
him. By about 11 a.m.,. when he went again to his shop, he found 
ihat the looting had ceased. Another Indian witness says that 
he came back from Nyaunghla at 3 or 3-30 p.m. after having 
taken his family to safety there earlier that day and saw looting 
still going on at the “New Delta Trading Company’s ” shop. We 
are far from satisfied as to what actually took place with regard 
to Lai Chand Sharma’s shop. The Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
Yenangyaung, has made an inquiry into these allegations and his 
finding is that the shop, having been broken open on the afternoon or 
evening of the 1st of August, had been so thoroughly looted that there 
was nothing left for looters to be interested in on the morning of the 
2nd, when Lai Chand Sharma says he saw looting still going on. 

That is to our minds a little unconvincing. The Assistant 
Superintendent of Police has not been able to ascertain which 
Sub- Inspector it was that Lai Chand Sharma claims to have approached 
on that morning with a request for assistance. Sub-Inspector Salig 
Ram has given evidence that, about 9 or 10 p.m. on the 1st of August, 
he found this shop being looted and made a number of airests of 
looters and, having done this^ he says he fastened the door of the 
shop with wire. He also says that he passed the shop at 7 a.m. 
the next morning and found the door still closed with the wire 
fastening intact and no looting going on. We can do no more than to 
.say that we are unable to find any evidence upon which we can attach 
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to any particular policeman or policemen the conduct of which Lai- 
Chand complains and we must, perforce, leave the matter in that 
rather unsatisfactory state. 


There was one incident at a village called Thonzechauk four or five 
miles out of Yenangyaiing which we feel we should notice. One 
S. W. Chowdury, a Hindu, had a shop in this village and he alleges 
that on the 2nd of August there was a disturbance in the course of 
which his shop was attacked by Burman looters. Chowdury alleges 
that the village headman was with the crowd of looters and refused 
to give him and his people any shelter as they were Indians. He told 
Chowdury to leave his shop and go away into the jungle, if he valued^ 
his safety. Chowdury took his family with him and went off to a 
field hut some distance from the village. But he alleges that the 
village headman sent a man to follow them to see where they were going 
and that that night about forty-five persons attacked the field hut in 
which he and his family were concealed. In the course of this attack 
his elder brother was killed and he was also assaulted himself but 
managed to escape. His family does not appear to have been attacked 
nor injured. He says that the value of the property looted from his 
shop was Rs. 1,400. His uncle, S. C. Dutta also had a shop in 
Thonzechauk which was also looted on that day. S. C. Dutta has been 
missing ever since the riots and the police have still been unable to ' 
find any traces of him. The inference we are invited to draw from 
this episode is, of course, that Chowdury was attacked in the field hut 
with the connivance of the headman. It is a mere allegation and we* 
cannot possibly say that it has been “ proved ” before us. We mention 
it only because it is an outstanding example of many such allegations 
that have been made up and down the country. 


We have tried to set out the principal events and the framework of 
the occurrences at Yenangyaung. It remains now to review the 
allegations and representations we have received and to make our' 
comments on them, if we have not already clone so in the* 
course of our narrative. The allegations fall naturally enough into 
two groups, one consisting of allegations that the police and magistracy 
exceeded their powers in dealing with the disturbances and the other * 
consisting of allegations that they did not use their powers as they 
were in duty bound to do. 

We have received four allegations of excesses. These relate to the 
four occasions upon which shooting had to be resorted to in 
Yenangyaung. These were the Lethmatkcn Bazaar shooting, the 
Yenangyaung Bazaar shooting, the Obo Quarter shooting and the* 
Myenildn School shooting. The first three of these incidents were 
mentioned by U Pu, in the course of a speech in the House of 

Representatives during the last session of the House as instances of 
‘‘indiscrimate shooting of innocent and law abiding citizens like dogs 
without any sufficient warning or reason and without any real necessity.’^ 
We have recounted the events of these four incidents and have discussed 
them at pages 124, 126, 128 and 129 of this report. We hold without 
hesitation that shooting was legally justified in each of these four 
incidents and that in no case was it in excess of what was necessary 
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and propfx. We have difficulty in appreciating how these allegations 
could have been conscientiously made in the House of Represen- 
tatives if any unprejudiced inquiry had been made into the actual 
facts. 

We have 'received three specific allegations relating to particular 
cases in which there is supposed to have been failure on the part of 
the police and magistracy to do their duty. The first of these cases is 
that of the Obo Mosque burning. The second is that of Maqsud. 
The third is that of Lai Chand Sharma, in which it is alleged that 
the police not only failed to prevent or stop looting at the “ New 
Delta Trading Co’s.” shop but actually took part in the looting 
themselves. We have discussed these incidents fully at pages 
120, 124 and 130 of this report. We are fully satisfied wdth regard to 
the case of the Obo Mosque and that of Mr. Maqsud that the police did 
all that was humanly possible, having regard to the prevailing 
circumstances, the force at their disposal and the calls made upon them 
from ail sides. We are not so fully satisfied as to what happened 
with regard to Lai Chand Sharma’s case but we cannot find any 
breach of dnt>' ptoved against any particular police officer. 

We have received two allegations from representatives of the Indian 
community, Messrs. Talukdar, M.H.R. and Labh Singh, which refer, 
not to particular incidents, but to the general failure of the forces of 
law and order. Mr. Talukdar, M.H.R., in a speech in the House of 
Representatives alleged that the police and headmen of Yenangyanng 
not only failed to prevent looting but took an active part in the promo- 
tion of rioting and looting. He was asked by us whether he would be 
willing to appear before the Committee and replied expressing his 
willingness to do so. Eventually, however, he addressed the Com- 
mittee and said that he had decided to merge his representation in the 
general presentation of the Indian case. The witnesses cited by 
Mr. Talukdar were produced before us and examined. With the 
possible exception of Lai Chand Sharma’s case, we have no evidence 
of the police taking any part whatever in rioting and looting and to 
this extent the allegations of Mr. Talukdar are not substantiated. We 
have found a very prevalent belief that headman did take a part in the 
disturbances. We have no evidence upon which to come to a finding 
in the matter in Yenangyaung but we understand that the civil 
authorities have enc^uiries on foot to investigate this allegation and 
lake such action as may seem necessary. Mr. Labh Singh has advanced 
a charge of general unpreparedness and want of foresight on the part 
of the police. We are quite satisfied that this charge is an injustice to 
the police and civil authorities of Yenang 5 ’'aung. Preparations in 
Yenangyaung were similar in fevery way to those in Chauk which are 
held up to admiration by Mr. Labh Singh. The District Superintendent 
of Police \v 2 is present in person in Yenangyaung as soon as trouble was 
apprehended. He was in close and continual touch with the Sub- 
divisional Magistrate and the Warden. At the first outbreak of trouble 
on the 31st July he and the Subdivisional Magistrate were immediately 
on the spot with civil and military police and immediately suppressed the 
trouble. On the conffiary, one of the things that has impressed us more 
than another is that the District Superintendent of Police had, before 
the outbreak of any trouble, formed a definite plan for dealing with any 
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disturbance in Yenangyaung. It was in no way his fault that be was 
called away to Taungdwingyi(') on a wild goose chase on the 1st of August 
and was not himself present when the first signs of rioting occurred. 

It seems to us, however, that on tlie afternoon of the 1st of August 
there was a slight breakdown. Trouble broke out that afternoon in 
much the same way as on the previous atternoon but it was rather more 
serious. The Warden and the Subdivisional Magistrate were quickly 
on the spot. But when the message was sent calling out the military 
police it miscarried^ and it took a whole hour for them to reach the 
Warden and his party, who were in considerable difficulties in the 
bazaar area and had eventually to beat a retreat in the face of superior 
forces. We think that, if the military police had come within five minutes 
of being called — and there is no reason why they should not have been 
obtained within that time — , the trouble might quite well have been 
suppressed again as quickly and as effectively as on the previous 
afternoon. We have paid some attention to this matter of the failure 
to deliver the Warden’s message quickly and we have already explained 
what happened as far as we have been able to discover. We are 
satisfied, however, that there was a definite breakdown of the organi- 
zation at this point. A telephone has now been installed in the 
military police lines which will avoid any repetition of the trouble. 
We think it a great pity that this elementary precaution had not been 
taken beforehand. We cannot attach blame to individuals but there 
was a flaw in the system . 

This leads us to the consideration of an important point without 
discussing which we feel that this narrative of events at Yenangyaung 
would be incomplete. The opinion has been expressed to us on all 
hands that had the District Superintendent of Police himself been at 
Yenangyaung on the 1st of August, the military police would have been 
called out moi'e promptly and the disturbance in the bazaar suppressed 
more quickly than was the case. It is suggested that, had this been 
done, a great deal of what happened upon the following day might have 
been avoided. We do not ourselves think that, in the conditions which 
prevailed at Yenangyaung, the events which happened on the 2nd of 
August were likely to have been much affected by anything that 
happened in the bazaar on the previous day. We have already 
explained in that part of our report which deals with Taungdwingyi the 
exact circumstances in which the District Superintendent of Police was 
summoned at a moment’s notice to go to Taungdwingyi at 1 o’clock on 
the 1st of August. As events turned out, it was most unfortunate both 
because he could not arrive at Taungdwingyi in time to prevent the 
disorders there and because the moment he left Yenangyaung the 
trouble started. But it would be most unfair to blame him in any way 
for taking the decision he took. In the circumstances it was right. He 
had made the best dispositions he could at Yenangyaung and he left 
matters in the very capable hands of the Warden who stepped into the 
breach. In the circumstances this decision was unfortunate but 
unavoidable and, if it points to anything, it points to the understaffing 
of Yenangyaung with senior police officers. It would be intolerable, 
for the District Superintendent .of Police to be blamed in any way for 
the decision he took. 


P) See page ilO. 
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We cannot conclude this passage in oui' report without a reference 
'to the Warden, Mr. Atidnson, himself. This officer was called upon at 
,a moments notice to take upon himself the entire responsibility for the 
.safety of Yenangyaung. It is no overstatement to say that he shouldered 
it magnificently. Throughout the 1st of August and the succeeding 
days he was tireless in his efforts to suppress the disturbance and he 
cannot have failed, by the personal example of energy and courage be 
set to the police ofiicers and the policemen who had the good fortune 
to be led by him, to have exercised a profound inBiience in confining 
the disorders in Yenangyaung to those which actually occuiTed. We 
cannot speak too highly of the way this ofiicer behaved. And we 
cannot in justice overlook the services of Mr. BesUiU, the District 
"Superintendent of Police, himself, who did everything that w'as possible. 
‘On the whole, the situation at Yenangyaung and Chauk were capabh* 
and well handled and these two officers share between them no little 
^credit for that. 


Pakokku, 

The trouble began in Pakokku Town on the Isl of August with a 
meeting held at the Shwegu Kyaungdaik in the middle of the day, 
I’followed at about S p.m. by a procession of about two hundred and fifty 
jpersons, composed of some two hundred pongyis and about fifty laymen. 
The crowd was armed with daks and sticks. An Indian was cut on the 
•way and lost his thumb and two Kaka shops were destroyed. The 
.police arrived within a short time of the outbreak. The Court 
Prosecuting Inspector arrived on the scene and a large number of 
persons were disarmed. Another crowd of a hundred Burnians, mostly 
jarmed with sticks, also approached the bazaar. This was dispersed. 
Two an'ests were made. Orders were then promulgated under section 
,144 of the Criminal Procedure Code prohibiting the assembly of five or 
more persons and the carrying of arms. According to some witnesses 
this order was not issued until 9 p.m. and people were not sufficiently 
informed of it. This is alleged with reference to what happened on 
•the 2nd of August 1938, to which we shall come a little later. Beside 
.the affray in the bazaar, a weaving factory on the western outskirt of 
.the town was damaged by a mob of Burmans and pongyis at about 
,8 p.m. and bales of cotton and woven stuff were set alight. The Police 
.arrived within a short time and dispersed the crowd and put out the 
.fire. A Kaka shop near the factory was looted and a number of Indian 
houses were stoned, the two worst cases being the houses of a Muslim 
duftry near the Ashe Kyaungdaik and that of the Hindu agent of the 
.Nath Singh Oil Company. 

On the 2nd of August the town was fairly quiet. Mounted Police 
■patrolled the affected area round the bazaar and groups of more than 
five were broken up. There was news of a proposed mass meeting at 
4 Dne of the Kyaungdaiks but this was postponed and actually took place 
on the 3rcl of August. We have listened to a number of complaints that 
mounted police made charges upon peaceful citizens and that persons 
going about their normal business, such as marketing, were molested, 
it is said that people who came to the bazaar were not aware of the 
order under section 144, Criminal Procedure Code, and thus suffered 
ior their ignox'ance. We are convinced that thei*e is no substance in 
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these alle^aiious. The Police activity in breaking up crowds was, no ■ 
doubt, resented; but it certainly cannot be regarded as improper in 
view of the dangerous situation that was developing. News was 
received that preparations were being made for a general and wide- 
spread disturbance on the 3rd of August and it was learnt that Mosques ^ 
would be the centre of the attack. The authorities were informed that 
tattooing was going on in the Anauk kyaung and possibly in other places. 
The District Superintendent of Police decided to make a sudden search 
of this particular kyaung, which he carried out on tlie 3rd of August. 
This led to a good deal of trouble. 

On the 3rd of August, early in the morning, a police party composed 
of the District Superintendent of Police, the Police Headquarters 
Assistant, the Assistant Superintendent of Police, the Subdivisional 
Ohicer, a pleader, U Ba Htay, the thugyi of the quarter and a force of 
civil and military police surrounded a kyaung in the Mandalay Kyaimg- 
daik. Military policemen with fixed bayonets were first posted all round 
the kyaung. The District Superintendent of Police asked to see the 
Sayadats: but was told that he J could not do so. He then interviewed the 
kyaung-Ok or the Taik-Ok, an assistant of the SayaJaw, The 
Kyaung‘Ok objected to the party coming into the compound with their 
boots on. It was pointed out that police officers in uniform were 
permitted to do so. The District Superintendent of Police then asked 
for permission to search the Kyaung for tattooed persons and 
implements of tattooing. The permission was given on condition that 
persons actually entering the building of the jnonasfery should vemovt 
their footwear. The District Superintendent of Police agreed to this 
and, in order not to offend the susceptibilities of the monks, permitted 
the Headquarters Assistant (a Burman Buddhist) to remove his boots. 
The Subdivisional Officer, U Ba Htay, and one or two others went 
into the Kyaung itself, all of them with bare feet, whilst the District 
Superintendent of Police himself, the Assistant Superintendent of Police 
and the Police Station Officer and all others remained behind in the 
compound. We particularly desire, in view of the use that has been 
made of the incident, to say that these facts have been proved before 
us. The Headquarters Assistant of Police then asked to be permitted 
to see the />o/igyis and about two hundred of them walked past the 
search party, with their upper robe off, to enable the Headquarters 
Assistant to inspect their shoulders for fresh tattoo marks. The whole 
episode took about ten minutes. No tattoo marks were actually 
discovered. We are assured, and we see no reason to doubt it, that no 
objection was at the time taken to the search. We have set out the 
incident at some length as it has been exaggerated to the proportions of 
a serious griev.riice and an instance of * police excess.’ It was exploited 
to rouse a considerable amount of feeling amongst Burman Buddhists 
in Pakokkii and to some extent all over the country. This search was 
portrayed as a gross desecration of a religous building and an insult to 
the Sanglia and to the Buddhist religion. Echoes of it reached 
Rangoon and the Hon’ble Minister for Home Affairs was led thereby 
to send telegraphic instructions amounting to an order that pongyi 
kyaungs should not be searched. 

We propose to examine in the light of the facts set out above the* 
allegations regarding the search which gained currency and caused- 
such excitement. It was alleged before us, and no doubt commonly 
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believed (*), that the police had offered an affront to the feelings of the 
pongyis by effecting a forcible entry into the Kyaung at the point of the 
bayonet ; that the whole party went into the Kyaung with their boots 
on and searched the Kyaung vvithont permission ; that robes were 
stripped off' the backs of the pongyis by the police and that they were 
searched. Every incident of the search is distorted so as to make it 
more offensive to Buddhists. No independent witnesses who saw the 
search came before us to justify the contention that the search was 
improperly conducted. It would have been of great assistance to us if 
the Sayadaw or the Taik-Ok had come to tell us what had actually 
happened. But, instead, we had retailed to us vague allegations purely 
on hearsay. We realise that a search of a pongyt kyaung may cause 
resentment to the monks as it casts a reflection on the character of at 
least some of the residents. They may well feel that they are suspected 
of offences of which they be innocent. In this case nothing was 
found. We have received the explanation from the District Superinten- 
dent of Police and arc quite satisiied that the information which led 
him to make the search was boiia fide information which he could not 
properly have shut his eyes to. Unfortunately, his informant made a 
mistake in the identity of the suspected kyciung itself. This particular 
kyanngdaik is presided over by a Sayadaiv^ who is famed for his piet^' 
and learning and is highly revered. Nevertheless, we feel bound to 
point to the otjjer side of the picture. It must be appreciated that the 
aulhrrities responsible for law and order are sometimes obliged to enter 
and search kyaungs and, provided that no unnecessary offence is given 
by the methods emploj'ed by the officers concerned, we can see no 
objection to ic. If proper precautions are taken and searches are 
conducted witli all possible courtesy and propriety, it should net give 
rise to any grievance. It is a matter of regret, but it can hardly be 
denied, that with the weakening of the authority of the Sayadaws 
aindesirable characters are to be found in some pongyi kyauugs. 
We do not wish to say that kyaungs of this type are common or in the 
majorit3^ There are no doubt a large number of kyaungs which are 
put to their legitimate use of providing residence and places of 
learning for good pongxis who are respected not onh^ b^?* Buddhists but 
,hy all who come in contact with them. They are the true results of 
Buddha’s teachings and are entirely a good influence. On the other 
hand, there are sms who, unfortunately, do not •'^adhere strictly" to 
the laws governing their conduct. Pongyis leading crowds and 
committing serious offences and pongyis carrying weapons entirely 
unsuitable to their robes, have unhappily been a commonplace of otir 
inquiry. In the circumstances those who are responsible for keeping 
order must necessarily be given a discretion and authority to enter and 
search kyaungs for the bona fide purpose of detecting and apprehending 
.criminals and preserving order. Indeed, in the case under ebnsidera- 
:tion the later facts show that the Sayadaw himself did not take any real 
offence, once matters were explained to him. As we have alread^^ said 
the kyaung actually searched was searched by mistake. Tt was due to 
a confusion of names because there are two kyaungs in the Mandala^^ 
Kyaungdaik which had each come to be known as Anaiik Kyaung ” 
or Western Kyaung. 


{^) The danger of this sort of thing is the credulity with which it is accepted by the 
people. It has been noticeable throughout our inquiry. It is one of those reasons 
\vhy the irresponsibility of the Press is so dangerous. 
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After the search, the story of its having taken place became knowxr 
to the people of Pakokku and we have no donbt lost nothing in the* 
telling. The Sayadaw sent for some of the elders of the town and' 
informed them of the search. He felt aggrieved that his kyaung should 
have been suspected of malpractices and he asked that representations 
should be made to the local authorities. The gentlemen sent for met 
the Deputy Commissioner and the District Superintendent of Police 
who explained to them that they were responsible for the good Govern- 
ment of the town and that they had acted according to law The 
officers said they were prepared 10 express 1 egret for the necessity of 
searching the kyaung and, accordingly, the Deputy Commissioner 
wrote a letter to the Sayadaw and handed it to one of the gentlemen 
who had come to interview him in the matter. We are told by 
one witness that the Sayadaw on receiving the letter was satisfied 
with the explanation. He is repr^rtecl to haa’e said, Well, if they 
say so, we are followers of Buddha ; therefore we must show 
toleration.’' The witness added that he made the report to the Deputy 
Commissioner “ only to prevent recurrence of such things.” There is^ 
another version of the reception of the letter which we must also set 
out. One witness 0 says that when the fongyi read the letter he said 
They do not admit that they made a mistake but only express regret.”’ 
The witness, therefore, told the fongyi Ihrit the officials were busy and 
that they would try and satisfy him later. That closed the incident. 

It has not been said in so many words but it has been left to be* 
inferred by us that the cause of the disturbance on the 3rd of August 
was the search of the kyaung. We have come to the conclusion that 
this is not so for reasons which will appear later. The outstanding fact 
is that at no stage on the 3rd of August was the mob antagonistic to Ihe 
police, their fury being entirely directed to attacks on Indians and - 
particularly upon Muslims. 

On this day a meeting was held at Shwegu Kyaungdaik. It was 
given out to be a religious meeting but later events showed it to be 
connected with the disturbances. We are told that decisions were taken- 
to destroy Mosques and to make attacks on the Burmese Muslims of 
Pakokku. At about 4 p.m. large crowds began to collect in various spots 
in the centre of the town. They were composed of j^ongyis and laymen — 
both armed with dahs^ sticks, iron rods and other weapons. We 
estimate the persons in the crowds to have been about two thousand. 
Having been warned, the police officers were drawn up near the Mosque 
and bazaar and at the gate of the U Mega Kyaungdaik. The District 
Superintendent of Police, who was moving about, was approached by a 
iongyi who told him that two i>ongyis had been imprisoned in the 
Bengali Mosque. The District Superintendent of Police then took with 
himthe^o/xgj'fandU Tun Aye, a respectable Burmese gentleman and the 
electric licensee. The Mosque was closed from the inside as a number* 
of Kakas, whose shops had been looted, bad taken refuge there. The 
Mosque was opened at the order of the Distinct Superintendent of 
Police and U Tun Aye and the fongyi went in. Nothing at all was 
found. Here we are met with two versions of what happened. The 
Indian witness who was inside the Mosque says that after the search - 
the party asked that the back entrance might be opened, presumably 


^ Pakokku witness No. 34. 
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in c rcler to search the backyard bnt that immediately it was opened a 
large mob rushed in breaking the back fence and assaulted the Indians. 

On the other hand, the District Superintendent of Police states that a 
little interval elapsed between the search and the attack on the Mosque, 

However this may be, it is a fact that immediately after or while the 
search of the Mosque was going on an alarm of fire was raised from 
near the Ashe Kyaungdaik and the District Superintendent of Police 
hurried away there. This was followed by a commotion at the Mosque 
which he had just left. A large crowd led by i> 07 igyis and armed with 
daJis broke through the back of the Mosque and assaulted the Indians 
who were inside. Some were wounded inside whilst others ran out 
chased by the crowd. Those who ran east were forLunale as they ran 
into a police party, except one who was cut down and killed on the 
road. An official witness has described this incident to us. He says, 
first the door of the Mosque opened and five or six Indians ran out. 

Three or four of them ran towards me. They had wounds and were 
bleeding. I kept them with me. One ran north. He fell down and a 
poiigyi came out of a house and stabbed him with a spear as he lay on 
the ground.” ^ Another of these Indians ran west and he was killed on 
the road running in front of the U Mega Kyaungdaik. This mani we 
are told, lay on the road until the next day, when his body was removed 
at about midday. 

It was here that the shooting by the police took place. To be fair, The!firing by 
it must be said that actually no complaint has been made before us tbef police, 
regarding the justification for the shooting at the Mosque. It was a 
clear case of shooting in defence of lives and upon an unlawful 
assembly which was armed and actually rioting. The order to shoot 
was given by the Assistant Superintendent of Police, who says he called 
upon the mob to go away and warned them that they would be fired 
upon if they didn't. They failed to disperse. Therefore, he ordered 
his men to shoot. He had six men under him and two volleys w’^ere 
fired resulting in the death of two of the rioters. We need say very 
little as the facts speak for themselves. A large and dangerous crowd 
had to be dealt with by a small party of police and the only method 
they had available was to shoot. This firing was legally justified and 
was not in any way excessive. This seems also to be the opinion of 
the citizens, who do not complain of it. 


Almost simultaneously, another party posted a little to the south The second 
under a police station officer was obliged to open fire upon a mob of instance of 
over two thousand armed persons who threatened the party. Actually 
there were three large crowds almost encircling the police party which 
consisted of six constables with the Police Station Officer in charge. 

This officer says that when the Assistant Superintendent of Police 
ordered his men to fire on the crowd in the Mosque a crowd of about a 
thousand strong moved from the west. They were warned not to 
advance but to disperse. The crowd did not listen and continued 
advancing. When they were twenty-five 3^ards away he ordered 
shooting to prevent them advancing further. Fifteen rounds were fired 
before the crowd turned away. A dashe had been thrown at the 
witness just before the order to fire was given. In this case the firing 
was legally justified and was in self-defence and was not excessive. 

With regard to this incident witnesses have come forward to complain 
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Pjhlic mis- 
conception ns 
to firing by 
police. 


Subsequent 

ervents. 


The shooting 
of Maung 
Tun Shein. 


that a number of innocent persons were shot. They say that when the 
alarm of fire was heard from the east, many persons came out of their 
houses and were shot. It is possible that some innocent persons may 
have received injuries by accident. But we are definitely of the 
opinion that large and menacing crowds had roamed round the police 
party since about 4 p.m. They appeared to be thoroughly out of hand 
and when they actually came into contact with the crowd attacking the 
Mosquei began to advance on the police party and failed to disperse 
when called upon to do so. They were warned but advanced in spite 
of the warning. It is, indeed, unfortunate if one or two innocent 
on-Iookers suffered by it. One witness C) says he ran out on hearing the 
sound of the firing and was shot. Another C) witness who was not hurt 
says “ The police fired at the people who were looking on, on account 
of the alarm of fire.’’ Another witness C) says that people who were 
looking out of their doors were fired on. In all about twelve persons 
received injuries. There were no deaths. 

Here, as in other districts, a misconception prevails as to the right, 
and indeed the duty, of the police to open fire.on rioting crowds. One 
witness 0 assures us that he is under the impression that only th^ 
Deputy Commissioner may order shooting. An official witness has 
stated that he saw the crowd moving about and heard them say that 
“ the Subdivisional Officer has no power to fire. Nor has the Deputy 
Commissioner. It would take fifteen days to get martial law in force. 
Go on, attack.” The impression prevails not only amongst the people 
but even in the minds of some of the police and of some civil officers 
that shooting may not be resorted to without specific orders from the 
Government. Needless to say the ordinary law confers ample 
powers on certain officers in this respect but we shall deal with this 
matter more fullv elsewhere. But we draw attention to it here as it 
was very marked at Pakokku. It is a dangerous misconception and it 
is unfair to everyone that it should be allowed to remain. 

These measures were effective to break up the large mobs. But 
smaller groups roamed about the town and many shops and private 
dwelling houses were looted and property destroyed. Stoning was also 
a feature. The police precautions on this night consisted of pickets at 
the four corners of the bazaar and a concentration to guard the Pauk 
road area and the civil station. The outlying parts of the town 
could not be provided for. 

We regret to have to mention one further incident that took place 
on the 3rd of August. It relates to the shooting of a boy of about 
sixteen, named Maung Tun Shein. This lad is a member of the Thakin 
party and came forward to tell us the story of how he was shot at. 
He says that on the 3rd of August at about 4 p.m. he and a boy of the 
same age were returning from saying their prayers at the Boditaung 
Pagoda. As they got to the foot of the hill they heard policemen shout 
Chase, chase.” The boys ran away in fright. Then they saw a car 
come along the road near them and they were told to stop. Maung 

(^) Pakokku witness No. 34. 

P) Pakokku witness No. 42. 

Pj Pakokku witness No. 44, 

P) Pakokku witness No. 42. 
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Ttin Shein stopped and he was shot ai by the Sub-Inspector of Police, 
Maung Tint, the Police Station Officer, Pakokku. He says he was 
standing still. He received gun shot wounds on the right thigh and on 
the hip. He fell down when Maung Tint came up and says he was hit 
on the head with the barrel of the gun. He says he was kicked and 
struck by the officer with his list. He and his friend, Maung Tun 
Shin, who had hidden himself behind a tamarind tree were caught and 
taken to the police station. 

On hearing this story we felt that it was necessary to sift it to the 
bottom, for, if established, it was a case of unjustifiable action by a 
police officer. Therefore, of our own initiative vtre subpoensed Maung 
Tun Shin C). He stated that a party of police and Indians were shouting 
Chase, chase.’’ There were many people about but he does not 
know who was being chasdd. He stated that he and his friend were 
not being chased. When the car came along he heard the gun fired. 
He did not hear the shout of “ stop.” There were people in front of 
the boys and there were some who were coming down from the hill 
after observing the fast He goes on to say that a shouted order was 
given to ** sit down ” and then Maung Tun Shein was kicked. This 
witness was also kicked and hit on the chest. Another Burman C) 
-witness threw some light on this episode. He states that on the 3rd 
August 1938 the Indians suspected that their bullocks had been driven 
off to the jungle. The Indians chased the bullocks followed b^^ the 
police. The witness was about a furlong behind when he heard a gtni 
shot, A youth — Maung Tun Shein — was injured. He was brought to 
the hospital in a car. 

Owing to the view we took of this incident \vc examined not only 
Maung Tun Shin but also Maung Tint, the Police Station Officer, and 
the owner of the car Mr. Wa Foon, the Resident Excise Officer. 
Maung Tint’s version of this incident is that he was ordered by the 
District Superintendent of Police to go to Thabingyan Quarter where, 
it was reported, crowds were stoning Indian houses. He went there 
with eight police constables armed with muskets. In the quarter and 
the lanes in it he met a crowd of thirty or forty Burmans armed with 
iiahs and speais. The crowd at the sight of the police ran towards the 
fields in the direction of the English cemetery. As he was running 
after them the crowd scattered. Then Mr. Wa Foon came along in his 
car and Maung Tint got into it to continue the chase. He was about 
-eighty yards away from a bunch of them including Tun Shein 
and Tun Shin, when he and Wa Foon got out of the car. As he 
got near them the two lads turned on him and rushed towards him. 
Tun Shein was armed with a hammer and Tun Shin had a stick in his 
hand. Maung Tint says that he called upen the boys to stop but they 
came on and in self-defence he fired low towards the leg. Maung Tun 
Shein was hit and fell down. Tun Shin then ran away and hid behind a 
tree. He denies that he assaulted the boys in any other way. The hammer 
was produced before us. It was a heavy instrument as a lead band had 
tbeen put round its handle. The following question was put to him : — 
Q . — Was it necessary to shoot at a boy of sixteen with a 
hammer ? 


(^) T^akokkti witness No. 36. 
(^) Pakokku witness No. 48. 
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-I WMS tired. 1 did not know that he was only sixteen,- 
IMoreover, his party was scattered about. 

Wa Foon, the Resident Excise Officer (‘) says that he first saw the' 
boys when they were a hundred yards away. Maung Tun Shein walked' 
Quickly towards the car w'ith the hammer. Maung Tint asked him to 
surrender the hammer but the boy came on and looked as if he was 
about to assault the party by throwing the hammer. Maung Tint them 
shot from the car. The boy did not fall down but after a little while 
he sat down. Then Maung Tint descended and arrested him. This 
w itness had made a statement to the police before, which differs con-- 
siderably from the present story. The previous story was more in- 
accordance with Maung Tint’s statement. This witness denies that the' 
boys were assaulted in any other way. Maung Tint made a report of ^ 
the incident to the District Superintendent of Police. 

It only remains to set out the opinion of the District Superinten- 
dent of Police. He says that Maung Tint informed him of the matter. 
Pie was satisfied that the firing was justified. He adds that Maung Tint 
is a very gcod officer. He did good work during the riots. He is the 
best Sub-Inspector of Police at Pakokku. He is not a bully and- is 
tactful. 


From the nature of the injuries, which w^e have seen, there can be- 
no doubt but that the boy was fired upon from behind. Both the injuries- 
are the results of a gun fired from behind. The conclusion we have 
come to is that the boy was in the crowed of rioters which ran away 
and dispersed on the arrival of the police party. This boy was chased 
and the Sub-Inspector of Police shot at him in order to stop him and 
arrest him. It was also done, perhaps, to create an effect on the others 
who had dispersed into nearby fields and bushes. This, however, does* 
not in our opinion justify the shooting. The fact to be noted is that 
the boy, even if advancing on the police, could not have been, a serious 
danger to the officer in the car. In these circumstances we are of the 
opinion that the Sub- Inspector of Police M^ing Tint went too far in 
acting as he did. The fact that this officer had been on duty 
ccntinuously from the 1st of August, while it does not excuse it, may 
explain his action. He had been constantly patrolling the town and 
dealing with riotous mobs. As a matter of fact there is evidence that he* 
was quite popular in the town. But owing to his having earned out his * 
duties with determination, be became unpopular and as a result a dead 
set was made against him. A number of persons have brought forward 
frivolous complaints against this officer, such as that he kicked them., 
and spoke to them roughly. These we do not believe. But as to the 
shooting of Maung Tun Shein, we consider that it should not have been 
done. We suggest that this matter must be enquired into departmentally 
when klanng Tint will have a better opportunity to clear himself and he 
may call witnesses in his defence. All we wish to say is that, in our 
opinion, there is a prima facie case for enquiry. We must not be under- 
stood to have come to a judicial finding in the matter as obviously we 
cculd i^t do so within the time at our disposal. No opportunity has- 
been given to Maung Tint to cross-examine the boys. This, in fairness,,, 


(^) Pakokku witness No. .SI. 
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he is entitled to. We feel that both in the interests of the public and 
of this police officer the matter must be enquired into more fully C), 

The disturbance in Pakokku subsided quickly. The only incidents 
after the 3rd of August \\ ere that, on the 5th of August stones were 
thrown on the conservancy cooly lines at 4 a.m. and that on the 7th of 
August stones were thrown on a mosque during the night. The rest 
of the district was quiet but some incidents took place at smaller towns 
and villages which may be briefly summarised. 

At Lanywa a meeting of Burmaiis was held on the 31st of July at the 
Sudaungbyi Pagoda. On the 2nd and 3rd of August Indian shops and 
some Indians’ houses were stoned» An unoccupied Indian house was 
burgled on the 4lh of August. There were rumours of trouble but 
nothing more happened. 

At Yenangyat there was a doubtful case of the stoning of an Indian 
house on the 2nd of August 1938. 

At Pauk the Mosque was burnt down on the 6th of August 1938. 

At Myitcbe the trouble was more serious. On the 3rd of August a 
Kaka shop was wrecked and a Muslim’s house was burnt down. On 
the 6th of August a Hindu was murdered. 

The causes of the disturbance in this district were partly those 
which were general to the whole country and partly those which were 
purely local. These latter are frequently not so much “ causes ’’ as the 
lirst incidents of the trouble itself. The immediate causes which have 
operated with more or less force throughout the country/ provided by 
Maung Shwe Hpi’s book, the exaggerated newspaper reports of the 
happenings in Rangoon and the press articles regarding, and the 
photographs of, alleged police excesses and assaults on pongyis had their 
effect at Pakokku from the 30th or 31st July 1938 when the newspapers 
aiTived. But the district officers gave it as their opinion that, Pakokku 
being a place off the main route, these matters did not cause them 
much anxiety. They say that, if the place had been left to itself, 
nothing more than a meeting or two, would have taken place. Some 
Burmese elders are of the same opinion and say that Burmans and 
Muslims have lived at Pakokku in great amity. None of the witnesses 
who came before us have assigned specific reasons for the trouble. 
The report of the Deputy Commissioner says that the genesis of the 
trouble is not known with certainty. But it seems that Pakokku was 
visited by two ^ongyis from Mandalay who presumably roused the 
people by their propaganda. JMoreover, some people came over from 
Nyaung-U, where trouble had broken out on the 31st July 1938^ 
bringing luimours with them. It is suggested, and not entirely without 
reason, that there was probably some degree of preparation for the 
disturbance and some little organization. There can be no doubt that 
meetings were held on the 1st of x^ugust, that persons were found among 
those wounded by the police firing who had fresh tattoo marks and that (*) 

(*) We deliberately advised this officer not to call any evidence on his own behalf 
before us, lest he might thereby prejudice himself. And we gave him our assurance 
that, notwithstanding any view of ours, the matter was still at large. 


Lanyw^e 

Yenangyat 

Pauk, 

Myitche« 

Causes, 
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the two Barmans who were shot dead while destroying the contents of 
the Bengali mosque were fulh^ tattooed. II is difficult to hazard a 
definite opinion but we are inclined to take the view that, but for 
external influences, Pakokku might have escaped the disturbances. 
We, think, however, that there was a considerable element of 
pongyis in Pakokku, which had a good deal to do with the 
disturbance. On the whole, we take the view that much the same 
causes operated here as elsewhere, though the economic causes were less 
in evidence. It has been said in evidence that pongyis from Mandalay 
came to stir up the pongyis of Pakokku and that to some extent they 
succeeded. Pongyis took part in the rioting and some, at any rate, of 
them were tattooed. The incident of the searching of the kyaimg in 
the Mandalay kyaungdaik was not itself a “cause” of the rioting, but the 
episode, which was in every way a proper one, was we think, assi-. 
duously used, means of exaggeration and distortion, to provoke 
trouble both in Pakokku and elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Sa^^aitig and Shwebo Districts. 

Shwebo District. 

The Committee spent from the 27th to the 30th of December 
inclusive in the Shwebo District, during which time it visited Ye-U. 
The feature of the disturbances in the district was that they were 
widely scattered over many villages and, on that account, were the 
more difficult to control. It will be remembered that one of these 
villages is Myedu frcm which Maung Shvve Hpi produced his bookv 
But, having regard to the reputation of the Shwebo District for 
contempt of law and order, we feel justified in saying that, notwith- 
standing the incidents that did occur, the disturbances in the district,* 
at anv rate during August and September i^), were not so serious as, in 
all the circumstances, might have been anticipated and that such 
disturbances as there were, were on the whole, well handled by the 
civil and police authoriUes. 

The first official news of the disturbances in Rangoon reached the 
district by a telegram from the Criminal Investigation Department, on 
the 27th of July addressed to the District Superintendent of Police, 
who was camping at Moksogyon f ). It reached him on the 28lh of July 
and he communicated the news to the Deputy Commissioner who was 
himself in camp at Wetlet 0. 

We do not propose to give a detailed history of the riots as they 
occurred at the various places scattered throughout the district, for 
cur attention has, of necessity, had to be concentrated upon the distiict 
as a whole and upon the three places, Shwebo, Ye-U and Kabo, where 
the major controversial incidents occuiTed. We shall deal specially 
with these three places. In the other villages where trouble occurred 
it followed the usual course of the looting and burning of Muslim and 
Zerbadi shops and houses. For convenience, however, we set oiitr 
in a summarized and chronological form, the course which events 
took : — 


Date. 

Place. 

Events. 

Remai ks. 

July 30th 

Shwebo Town . . i 

Stoning of Kaka 
shops. 


August 1st 

Zigon, Kaiibaiii, 

Township. 

Stoning of Indian 
shops and houses. 


August 2nd 

Ye-U 

* Serious rioting and 
looting P). 

* These events wiil- 
be dealt with irf 
more detail later. 


fi) When we visited the District in December it was evident that unrest still 
pre\ ailed and since tlien we have received reports, which we have been unable to 
verify, that certain of our Indian witnesses have been the object of reprisals. 

(®) Instances of officials being absent from their headquarters which might not 
have occurred had any warning been received by them in time, 
pi Fot the meaning of these asterisks, see page 148. 


Visit to tlier 
clistrici 


The first 
news of the* 
disturbances 
from 
Rangoon. 


General out- 
line of the 
disturbance 
in the 

district as a 
whole. 
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Date. 


Place. 

Events. 

Remarks. 

August 3rd 


Ye-U 

* Serious rioting and 
loo'iiig. 

* These events will 
be dealt with in 
more detail later. 

August 3rd 

... 

Kin-U 

Attacks on the 

Muslim School 

and Moiilvi’s house. 


August 3rd 

... 

Kyaukmyaung 

Village. 

Attack on the Mosque 


August 3rd 


* Nga 3 'ane Village 

Do. 


August 4th 


Shwebo Town 

Slight stoning. 


August 4th 

• •• 

Mon daw Village ... 

Mosque burnt and ■ 
hut damaged. 


August 4th 

... 

Thavetkhaung 

Village. 

Mosque damaged ... 

Zerbadi village. 

August 4th 

... 

* Chinmyitkyin 
Village. 

Mosque damaged ... 

Do. 

August 4th 


* Nyaungbinzeik 
Village. 

Mosque and Indian 
houses damaged. 

Do. 

August 5th 

... 

Tebobin Village... 

Mosque, houses and 
cowshed burnt. 

Do. 

August 5 th 

... 

^ Kyigon Village ... 

Mosque burnt 

Do. 

August 6th 

... 

Thayetkhaung 

Village. 

Houses damaged ... 

Do. 

August 6th 


* Thabutkon Village 

Mosque and twenty- 
five houses burnt 

Do. 

August 7th 

... 

Taga Village, 

Kin-J Township. 

Six Indian houses 
burnt. 

i 

August 8th 

... 

Kin-U 

] 

Two Muslims 

attacked, one 

killed and one 
injured 


August 8tb 


Zigon 

Attempt to loot 
Indian shops. 


August Sth 

... 

* Tangon 

Three Zerbadi 

houses burnt. 


August Sth 

... 

* Myedu 

Mosque damaged. 

- 

August 9th 


* Hmawdaw’ Village 

Mosque damaged 
and one cowshed 
and huts burnt. 


August lOth 

... 

Ywetkyan Village 

A hyaung burnt by 
Zerbadis. 


August 10th 


* Wayonbok Village 

Mosque attacked 


August nth 

... 

Hal in Village ... 

Indian house burnt 
and an Indian 




- 

killed on canal 
bank. 

1 
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Date. 

Place. 

Events. 

Pemarks. 

.Au,^ust 13th 

1 

Shwebo Town 

Indian shops stoned. 
Considerable j 

excitement d u rin g 
the evening which 
led to the firing 
incident in which 
Maung Ba Than 
was shot uead by 
the police. 

It was on this night 
that orders were 
issued under sec- 
tion 144 of the 
Criminal Proce- 

dure Code for- 
bidding the collec- 
[ tion of four or 

I more people. This 

and the shooting of 
Maung Ba Than 
are dealt with at 
length iti this 

report. 

1 

.August 13th ... 

* Bawdigon Village 

Siv Indian houses 
burnt or demo- 
lished I 

[ 

August 14th 

Tindeinyan Village 

Assault on m 

* Tht.se events ill 


j 

Indian, 

be dealt with in 
more detail latei. 

JVugust 14th ... 

Kin-U Village ... 

Indian house biunt. 


August I7th ... 

* Kabo Village 

A man nain ed 

Maung Lu Ba 
was shot by the 
militafy police 

during the night. 

T his inci dent has 

been fully inves- 
tigated by us aiad 
is dealt with later 
in the report. 

.August 19th ••• 

Ye-U ... 

An alleged case of 
food poisoning 

occuired, in which 
a koyin fell ill after 
eating a guava 
presented to him 
by a Hindu. This 
led to a lot of 
trouble in Ye-U 
Town and during 
the night a 

godown, two huts 
and a cowshed 
were burnt and 
four Hindus were 
injured with dahs. 

.August 20th ... 

Do. ... 

Indian house and a 
cowshed burnt. 


-August 20th ... 

* Magyidaw (one 
and a half miles 
from Ye-U), 

1 Four Indian bamboo 
houses burnt. 


-August 20th ... 

* Satthe 

Four Indian houses 
burnt. i 


August 20th ... 

Ohnebok Village 

(near). 

Three Indian shep- 
herds assaulted 
(one wounded) . 


, August 27th ... 

Palaiug Village ... 

Indian bamboo hut 
damaged. 

Negligible damage. 

September 2nd 

* Tangon Village... 

Deserted Indian 

houses burnt. 

Do. 
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Quiet until 
the 13th 
August. 


The Pongyis, 


A great of these incidents are, of course, of a triflings 

character, though others of them are substantial. But they show the 
width of the disturbance throughout the district. We have, in 
addition to considei'able evidence from both Shwebo and Ye-U Towns,, 
received evidence from the victims at all those villages which we have 
marked with an asterisk in the table given above. The incidents 
themselves are of no particular interest as they are all more or less of 
the same kind — the burning, looting or damaging of houses by bands 
of Burmans, as often as not accompanied by foiigyis. And their 
substantial complaints are the same as we have met with many times 
previously during our tour — complaints against the village thugyis who 
not only denied them protection but in many cases were foremost 
among the rioters themselves and against the police whose protection, 
it is alleged, was either non-existent or inadequate. With these, we 
shall deal in general later. 

That is a genez-al outline of the shape that the disturbances took in 
the district up till September. We will now deal with those places 
where it has been necessary for us to conduct detailed investigations. 

Shwebo Town, 

Shwebo Town is the headquarters of the district. Here, as in 
other places, we find the disturbance starting almost as soon as news 
and rumours reached it from Rangoon. It started on the 30th of July 
and tension prevailed until the 13th of August, when it threatened to 
hare up and become out of hand. But, on the whole, there was 
surprisingly little disturbance at Shwebo itself and we do not doubt 
that the fact that it remained as quiet as it did was due to the tactful 
handling of the situation by the Deputy Commissioner, U Sein Tin, 
and to the firm handling of it by the police, backed by the considerable 
force of military police which was available in the district. But for 
these circumstance^ we do not doubt that the trouble would have been 
more serious than it was in Shwebo Town. 

The most disquieting feature of Shwebo Town is that, as elsewhere 
in the district and particularly at Ye-U, the inHuence of the fongyis 
has been throughout, on the whole, on the side of disorder. We are 
told that the fongyis of Shwebo and of the Shwebo District are- 
controlled by the pongyis of Mandalay with whom they are in close 
contact by correspondence and by visitors. While we do not doubt 
that there are good fongyis^ as well as bad, in the Shwebo District, we 
regret to record that on the whole the pongvis of Shwebo, Ye-Q and 
in the district generally must be held responsible for no little of the 
unrest which led to the disturbances there of July and August and still 
more for the organized opposition of a political character to law and 
order which has grown up since and at the time of our visit was acute. 
We regret that there is incontrovertible evidence that, at Ye-U and at 
otherplaces, the rioters themselves were often led by armed pongyts. 
And it is beyond doubt that man^^ of the pongyu of the district have, 
during November and December, done all they can to pre^’ent the 
unrest caused by the riots subsiding and to convert the passions 
aroused by them into an organized opposition to law and order. 
Though we shall have to refer in Part III of our report to the part in 
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disturbances generally played by fongyb^ we point out here that the 
official witnesses o£ this district consider that the pongyis played a 
considerable part in them. 


The Shooting at Shweho, 

The important, and, indeed, the only actual, incident at Shwebo The 13tli of 
itself which we have had to deal with has been the shooting which August, 
took place on the 13th of August. We have dealt with this matter, and 
reached our conclusions upon it judicially, both in view of the importance 
of the incident itself and of the determined representation made 
to us that it constitutes an instance of a gross excess by a police officer. 

An inquest was opened on the 15th of August 1938 at the instance of 
the father of the man shot, in Criminal Miscellaneous Proceedings 
No. 7 cf 1938 in the Court of the Fifth Additional Magistrate of Shwebo. 

This was concluded by the report of the Magistrate on the 3rd of 
October 1938 in which he found the police officer concerned to be 
blameless, which finding was confirmed by the District Magistrate on 
the 20th December 1938. The record of the evidence taken during 
the inquest has been available to us. But we have conducted our own 
investigation independentlv of that inquiry and we have the more 
readily done so because, so far as we can judge from his report, the 
former inquiry was not altogether satisfactory. 


Before we deal with the facts of this case, we must say something 
about the Orders 0 under section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
issued by the Deputy Commissioner of Shwebo, for they have a bearing 
not only" upon this case, but also upon the Kabo case as well, which we 
shall have to deal with presently 0. In pursuance of this section, the 
District Magistrate, having regard to the situation as he found it at 
Shwebo on the 13th of August on bis return with the District Superin- 
tendent of Police from Sagaing where they had been in consultation 
with the Commissioner, promptly determined to issue an order prohibit- 
ing the gathering together of more than four persons within the limits 
of the Shwebo Municipality. We have no comment whatever to make 
upon the propriety of that order so far as concerns the necessity for it. 
That was a matter in the discretion of the District Magistrate and 
we have no reason to suppose that he did not exercise his discretion 
judicially and rightly in determining to issue the order. The order 
actually issued was in these terms : — 


The District 
Magistrate’s 
Orders under 
section 144 
of the 
Criminal 
Procedure 
Code. 


“ IN THE COURT OF THE DISTRICT MAGISTRATE, 

SHWEBO. 


Curfew Order under Section 144, Criminal Procedure Code. 
Dated the 13th Atigusi 1938, 

In exercise of the powers conferred by section 144 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, 1898, I, U Sein Tin, the District Magistrate^ 
Shwebo, prohibit the gathering of more than 4 persons except in private 

(^) A discussion of, and our conclusions upon, the possible misunderstanding of 
the use and effect of section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code, will be found ia 
Pai till at page 267, 
f) Page 154. 
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The Shweho 
shooting. 


residences at any time throughout the day or night within the limits of 
the Shwebo Municipality. A;/y gatherings of more than 4 persons are 
liable to be dispersed by force. 

All persons are hereby warned that orders have been given to the police 
io shoot any person found looting or killing 

This order shall remain in force for one month from date. 

(Sd.) Sein Tint, 

District Magistrate, Shwebo ”, 


Again, there can be no possible comment upon the order except 
as regards the lines in the itilics which are ours. We think it right at 
the same time to draw attention to another order which the District 
Magistrate had already issued in the Kanbalu Township on the 9th of 
August 1938. It is not strictly relevant to the shooting case in Shwebo 
but it is relevant to the one at Kabo, which we shall have to deal with 
later on. It is also, relevant to illustrate the general miscon- 
ception which, we think, existed, here at any rate, as to the effect of 
the disobedience of an order under section 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. The form of the order issued in that case was as 
follows : — 

** IN THE COURT OF THE DISTRICT MAGISTRATE, 

SHWEBO. 

Order under Section 144 of the Criminal Procedi^re Code. 

Dated the 9th August 1938. 

In view of the disturbed state of the Kanbalu Township due to 
communal riots and in exercise of section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, I, U Sein Tin, District Magistrate, Shwebo, prohibit the gathering 
of more than 4 persons except in private I’esidences in the Kanbalu 
Township between the hours of 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. without a permit 
signed by a Police Station Officer or Subdivisional Magistrate and I 
also prohibit all persons in the Kanbalu Township from moving at 
night outside their houses unless carrying a lighted torch or lantern. 
All are informed that I have already given orders to the police to 
shoot at any person disobeying these orders (^). 

This order shall be in force till the 9th September 1938. 

(Sd,) Sein Tin, 

District Magistrate^ Shweho y 

The facts of the Shwebo incident are that it took place at about 
10 o’clock on the evening of the 13th of August. The order under 
section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code had been issued that 
evening and it had been widely proclaimed throughout the town and 
in that particular part of the town where the incident occurred. It is 


G The italics are ours. 
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quite clear that eveyone knew of it and, indeed, all the Burmese 
witnesses who have given evidence before ns have said that they were 
fully aware that, as the 3 ^ put it, '^martial law ’’ had been proclaimed* 
We. find, throughout, that the passing of an order under section 
144 of the Criminal Procedure Code is taken by the populace to 
denote the establishment of “martial law.” We give below a small 
diagram, which is not to scale, of the scene of the cccm-rence. There 
was a road in the western outskirts of the town running north and 
south. It is joined by a lane from the west and b^’ a road on the 
east. At the cross roads thus formed and at approximately’' point 
^ A ’, a police picket was posced consisting of a Sub-Inspector and six 
civil police. As things were veiw disturbed, the Police Station 
'Officer, U Than Pe, went round in a motor-car shortly^ before 10 and 
distributed a few muskets to the civil constables at the post. While 
he was doing this, or shortly’ after, and while he was still there, a bodyr 
of Burmans, ten in number are said to have approached up the road 
from the south. There is no controversy about this and we have 
heard nothing whatever to contradict the police evidence upon it. 
It must be taken as a fact that this body of ten persons did 
approach and that it was armed partly with dahs and partly with 
sticks. There can be no doubt that, so far as this southern party- was 
concerned, they were an '‘unlawful ” assembly^' in that they advanced 
upon the police post with dahs and other weapons. U Than 
Pe, the Police Station Officer, then fired two shots with a 
■revolver to disperse them. No one was hit and the band forthwith 
dispersed. There is no controversy about all that and, indeed, all the 
Burmese witnesses who have given evidence before us against the 
police admit to having heard those two shots fired immediately^ or 
-very shortly, before the firing we are concerned with took place. 
Almost at once another party was seen to approach the police post — 
this time down the lane from the west. They too were armed paidly 
with dahs and partly with sticks. As to this, too, there is no 
controversy. We are bound to accept these two incidents as being 
true because they are not contradicted in any way and, as to the first 
-of them, it is confirmed by the fact that the two shots were distinctly 
heard. The importance of these incidents is to show the 
surrounding circumstances in which the actual incident with which 
■we are concerned took place. We shall give the police version of 
\^at next happened. The Sub- Inspector of Police and his constables 
succeeded in dispersing the band which had approached up the lane 
from the west merely by pointing their muskets at them without 
: firing. Almost as soon as they had dispersed, another body of Burmans 
was, according to the police, seen approaching down the road from the 
north. At point B ” there is a well. This body of Burmans was 
‘first seen by the police near the well. The police are positive that 
they had dahs and sticks. The police were in a position to see, 
because, not only was there a moon on this night, but also there is an 
electric light standard at point “ C The body of Burmans came on 
down the road. U Than Pe, the Police Station Officer, tells us that 
•when he first saw them he shouted to them to go back and disperse. 
They still came on. The Police Station Officer shouted at them 
several times. Then, as they failed to stop, he advanced some few 
-paces to point “ D ” and from there fired a single shot from his revolver 
.at the approaching band. The Burmans with the exception of one 
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man ran away. That one man was seen to “ stagger some few paces ’ 
and then fall on the verge of the road. The point from which the 
revolver was fired was point ‘‘ D The point at which the man was 
hit was point “ E and the point at which, uccoj^din^ to the police^ he 
fell was point “ F Measurements are of great importance in this case. 
The distance from point “ A’’ to point K ” is seventy yards. From 
A to ‘‘ D is ten yards. From “ D ” to “ E ” is approximatety twenty* 
yards. From “ E ” to “ F ” is about ten yards. And from “ E ” to 
is between thirty-five and forty 5^ards. 



That is one side of the story. The other version, as told by the' 
father of the man and his witnesses, is utterly and entirely different. 
We regret to say that there is no means of reconciling completely the 
two stories and we have the misfortune of having to conclude that one or 
other of the protagonists must have told us what is deliberately untrue. 
The shot man with his parents lived in the little house which is marked 
“ G The house with certain other houses is within the compound shown ^ 
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on the marginal plan by a dotted line. The compound has two gates, a 
northern gate at point “ H ’’ near the well B ”) and a southern gate at 
point “ J The version of the affair given by U Kan Hla, the father, 
As that he heard two shots. Those shots quite evidently were the two 
shots fired by Maung Than Pe from the cross-roads at the band approach- 
ing from the south. He then says that his son, Maung Ba Thaw, the 
‘ deceased man, went out from the house by himself to bathe at the well 
(“ B ’0. He says that before Maung Ba Thaw reached the well he — the 
father — called him back in consequence of the two shots he heard. As 
Maung Ba Thaw turned, he is said to have been hit about an inch 
below the left eye by a bullet. It is then said that he was picked up 
by his brother, Maung Hla Gyaw, with the help of a friend, Maung 
N 5 ^et, and carried into the house and there found to be dead. 

It is fair to say thit the father’s story is supported by a number of 
neighbours, who say, not only that they saw Maung Ba Thaw go to the 
well, but some of them, that they saw him fall down at the spot ‘‘ K as 
he turned round. We have, therefore, two stories to choose between ; 
the one is the story of the father to the effect that IMaung Ba Thaw 
was a perfectly innocent villager going to perform his evening ablutions 
at the well and that he was shot from the neighbourhood of the cross 
i"oads by U Than Pe, either deliberately" or recklessly and unneces- 
sarily for the purpose of frightening him away. Neither the father nor 
the other villagers have gone so far as to say that they saw the 
revolver fired because the distance between point K ” and point 
“ A is upwards of seventy yards. But a number of them have gene so 
far as to say thit, before the shot was fired, they heard someone shout 
Hey, get in, ” and that the shout was immediately followed hy the 
shot. The suggestion, cf course, is that U Than Pe, seeing a figure 
in the distance, shouted to whoever it was to ‘‘get inside” and then 
wantonly fired his revolver in that dii-ection. One witness gees so far 
as to say that he heard the Police Station Officer say, “ I shall fire if 
anyone is seen shouting ” and the same witness attributes to the Police 
Station Officer abusive language and the words “ Don’t spare anyone.” 
This witne.ss was the occupant of the house close to the corner where 
the police picket was and he purports to have been able, therefore, to 
overhear what was said by U Than Pe. Upon this version of the story, 
the neighbourhood at the time of the tragedy was perfectly peaceful, the 
boy went out to have his evening bath as if nothing was going on and 
he was shot in the course of it. The other version — the police version — 
is that a number of small bands of armed Burmans were threatening the 
police from several directions almost simultaneously, first from the 
south, then from the west and then from the north and that the boy 
was a member of one of these bands. 

That, however, is not the whole story. For it is said that when the 
boy was picked up at point “K” there was upon the ground a pool of 
blood from the wound he had received. Naturally, at this distance of 
time, we have not been able to see the pool of blood. But, from the 
evidence, we are satisfied that there was a pool of blood at point K ” 
at any rate within a very short time after the incident. We feel bound 
to conclude that this was so from the evidence of the Second Additional 
Magistrate of Shwebo, U Hla Bu, who actually saw the pool of blood 
within a very short time after the occurrence took place. The Police 
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station Officer himselfi after firing the shots, went at once to report 
the matter to the Second Additional Magistrate, U Hla Bu, and the 
Headquarters Assistant of Police, U Ba Gun, and both of them went 
straight to the spot. U Hla Bu saw the pool of blood at point “ K ’’ and 
we feel bound, therefore, to conclude that it was, in fact, there. This 
is also confirmed by a certain Mr. Lashley, a Jailor, who saw it shortly 
afterwards. The injury which the deceased man sustained was a 
mortal one. He was struck by the revolver bullet about an inch under 
the left eye and it was eventually extracted from behind the right ear. 
It, accordingly, passed almost completely through his head. The 
medical evidence, which we find recorded in the inquest proceeding 
and w’bich we have ourselves taken, leaves us in no doubt that a man 
who sustained such an injury as that could stagger only a veiy few yards. 
Indeed, according to the medical evidence, the probability is that he 
would have dropped almost where he was hit. At any rate, we mustj 
upon the evidence take it as certain that he could not have moved far. 
Assuming, therefore, that the pool of blood was, as we have found it to 
be, at point K one of three consequences must follow. It ma^' be 
that he was hit by the bullet at or within a few steps of point “ K in 
which case the police story is untrue. Or the pool of blood was not the 
blood of Maung Ba Thaw at all. We have no reason to suppose 
that it was not his blood. Or Maung Ba Thaw was hit by the- 
bullet at point “ E as the police say he was, staggered to, and felF 
at, point “ F’’ and was subsequently moved to point “K” where- 
the pool of blood was found. 

We have said that the place pointed out by IMaung Than Pe as the 
place from which he had filled was point D This has not been 
disputed by the Burmese witnesses who do not purport to have seen 
where the shot was fired from. The distance between point ‘‘ D and- 
point K ” is more than fifty-five yards and less than sixty yards. If, 
therefore, the medical evidence is to be relied upon, as it must be — it is 
quite impossible that the boy should have been hit at the point E 
and staggered as far as point '‘K for that would require him to have 
moved nearly forty yards after being hit. That is impossible upon the- 
medical evidence. We are confronted, therefore, with the position 
that, if the boy was hit and fell at or near point “ K the police story 
must be untrue. 

We have examined the evidence of the Burmese witnesses, and the 
whole evidence, with the greatest care. In the first place, it has to be 
borne in mind what the surrounding circumstances were. We have* 
already said that there had, a few minutes earlier, approached a band 
from the south. That this is true we are certain and it is nowhere* 
contradicted. It is, indeed, confiimied by the fact that on all hands it 
is conceded that two shots w’ere heard previously to the shot which 
killed Maung Ba Thaw, We see no reason to doubt the truth of the 
story that the attack from the south was followed by the attack from' 
the west. That too is uncontradicted. Therefore, the surrounding' 
circumstances in themselves point to the truth of the police story, to* 
this extent at least, that the neighbourhood w^as disturbed at the time 
and that marauding bands of Burmans were going about. That int 
itself lends support to the story that another band approached from' 
the north. On the other hand these circumstances tend to discredit: 
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the story that ail was peaceful, that nothing was happening in the road 
and that the young man in question went out to wash himself in the 
ordinary way as if nothing unusual was going on. It has also to be 
remembered that an hour or so earlier “martial law had been 
proclaimed and cried through this very street. The whole setting, 
therefore, in which the affair look place tends rather to support the 
police story than that of those who say that the boy was shot while 
going to have a bath. The learned Magistrate who conducted the 
inquest has commented strongly upon the improbability of the boy 
in those circumstances having gone out to wash himself, as if nothing 
was happening. We ourselves see some force in that but we do not 
put it quite so high as the learned Magistrate has put it. We are,- 
nevertheless, impressed with the fact that the existence of the armed 
crowds to the south and to the west lends colour to the story of the 
existence also of the crowd approaching from the north and to that 
extent the surrounding circumstances lend to support the police story. 

The next point that strikes u? is the evidence which we have which 
points to the fact that the stor^’ of Maung Ba Thaw having gone to the 
well to bathe w^as something of an afterthought, albeit thought of veiT 
shortly after the event took place. This really turns upon the evidence 
of Mr. Lashley w’ho, as we iiave said, arrived very soon after the 
incident took place. He was on his w’a5^ from the jail. He arrived at 
the corner at point “ A ” w'ithiii a minute or tw^o after the shot had been 
fired. He stopped and spoke to the Sub- Inspector of Police for three 
or four minutes. The Sub-Inspector gave him permission to go up* 
the I'oad to his own house which is a little w^av to the north of U Kan 
Hla’s house. It has to be remembered that this w^as a few’ minutes 
after the shot w^as fired and that he stopped to speak to the Sub- 
Inspector of Police for three or four minutes. When he got as far as 
the w^ell, the story is that he saw the body of Maung Ba Thaw lying 
there. He saw’ it caivied into the house. If Mr. Bashlex’ is to be 
believed, this is, of course, strong evidence that the body w^as in fact 
at that stage of the proceedings at point “ K But it must be appreciated 

that when Mr. BashJey saw the body at point “ K^’ it must have been 
nearly ten minutes after the shot w’as fired, for he had not reached 
point “ A ” until a few’ minutes had elapsed after the firing and he had 
then spoken to the Sub- Inspector for about four minutes. From that 
point onwards there is a startling discrepancy between the evidence 
gh en by Mr. Lashley in the inquest proceedings and the evidence given 
by him to us. In the inquest proceedings Mr. Lashley, w’ho is called as 
a witness against the police, said as plainly as possible that at the time 
no one complained to him that the boy w’as shot while going to take a 
bath at the w^ell. He did not in his ow’n evidence say anything about 
what the bov was doing when shot. But from the evidence of 
U Hla Bu, the Second Additional Magistrate of Shwebo, w’hom we 
have seen in the witness box and who has struck us as being a truthful 
witness, it appears that, when he met Mr. Lashley at the house a 
minute or tw^o later, Mr. Lashley said they say he was fired at while 
he was going to answ^er the call of nature.*^ We also have the 
evidence, to the same effect, of U Ba Gun, the Headquarters Assistant 
of Police, who accompanied the Second Additional Magistrate. 
He, too, says that Mr. Lashley informed him that he had learnt from' 
the people of the house that the wounded man w^as “ making w’ater 
or on the way to make water ”, when he was shot. In his evidence 
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before us Mr. Lashley, whom we have carefully examined, alto^?ether 
<lenies that he said anything to the Second Additional Magistrate or to 
the Headquarters Assistant of Police about the purpose for which he 
understood the boy went out. In this respect we find it impossible to 
disbelieve the evidence of the Second Additional Magistrate We can 
see no reason why, having given evidence unfavourable to the police 
in respect of the pool of blood at point K ”, he should have gone out 
of his way to give untrue evidence favourable to the police in this 
respect. Another circumstance which tends to cast doubt in our minds 
as to the truth of the story told by those who wish to put the blame 
upon the police is that neither of the two men, Mating Hla Gyaw nor 
Maung Nj^et, who were said to have carried him into the house, has 
been produced in evidence before us. It is true that they gave 
evidence at the inquest. But neither of them has been cited as a 
witness before us. The former is the dead man’s own brother. In a 
contentious matter of this kind in which one party has assumed the 
responsibility of making a serious charge against a police officer, we 
have not thought it right or fair ourselves to call witnesses who have 
been omitted by the applicants. And we feel entitled to draw from 
the fact that neither of these witnesses has been called such inference 
as that fact may properly bear. There is one further circumstance 
which tends to create a doubt in our minds as to the truth of the 
witnesses who have told the story of Maung Ba Thaw being shot at the 
well. The evidence of the father is that the bod3’ was removed into the 
compound immediately after the boj^ was shot. This is not consistent 
with Mr. Lashley having seen the body being moved from point “ K 
for when Mr. Lashley came along at least seven or eight minutes must 
have elapsed after the shooting. 


The evidence of Maung Kan Hla and those who have given edivence 
to support his story is clear cut and concise and it is difficult, in respect 
of any particular witness, to impeach his story. We have, however, to 
look at the evidence as a whole and, dealing with the matter in that 
way, we have come to the conclusion that the surrounding circum- 
stances give more support to the police version than to Maung Kan 
Hla’s version, that there is some evidence of the story of the boy going 
to the well being an improvement of the original story of his having 
gone out for another purpose altogether that there is a definite 
biatus in the absence of the evidence before us of the two 
men who carried the boy into the house and lastly that the 
story of the body having been moved into the house at once is 
difficult to reconcile with the fact that it was seen ai the well by 
IS/Lr. Lashley nearly ten minutes later. There is one other circumstance* 
which we should mention at this point which is that, if the shot was 
fired from point D ” and hit the boy at point “ K ” some sixty yards 
away, then it is by no means cei’tain that the bullet could have 
penetrated to the extent to which it did. We think that the penetration 
of the bullet which passed almost through his head is more consistent 
with it having been fired, as the police say it was fired, at a range of 
twenty or twenty-five yards. We have alread^^ set out what the police 
•side of the story is. The police, too, have told a perfectly consistent 
story, corroborated by their evidence at every point. The difficulty, 
however, remains. It is to reconcile the police story with the two facts, 
which we must accept as true, first that the pool of blood was found 
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at point “ K ” and, secondly, that, if he received the wound he did 
receive at point E,” the boy could not have moved on his own feet 
from point E ” to point “ K ’’ which is between thirty- and forty yards 
away. At first sight it is an almost insoluble puzzle. 

We have, hov/ever, no doubt that we know what the truth is. 
The mind of the Fifth Addiiional Magistrate was not directed to the 
difficulty, which has, in view of the medical evidence, impressed itself 
on us, of reconciling the fact that the pool of blood was at point K and 
the fact, it be true, that the boy was hit thirty or forty 5 ’ards away 
at point “ E”. None of the witneir>ses he examined were asked any 
question directed to this. And the 3 ^ were not, we think, prepared for 
any such question when the 3 ' came before us But the truth came out 
when w'e examined Ram Narayan Singh, the Sub-Inspectc r of Police 
in charge of the police post at point ‘‘A^’. After confiiming the 
evidence cf U Than Pe, the Police Station Officer, in eveiy respect, 
that is to sa.v, that the latter fired from point D that the bc\^ w'as 
hit at point “ E rnd staggered to point F ”, he said that when the 
Police Station Officer fired all the men ran back, except one of them who 
staggered ten or tw’elve steps and then fell down. He fell dow'ii about 
ten feet from the south gate, that is the gate at point ‘‘ J Then he told 
us that ihc body ivas dragged from there first by one man who ficked up the 
body from the south gate and then by two more men who joined- him. They 
dragged the body to the.ncrth. There the^^ dropped the bedv rear the 
north gate. This witness impressed us ve.ry favourably", the more so 
as he had not the least reason to expect the line upon which w"e in 
fact examined him. We have not the least doubt now that this is 
the truth. What in reality happened w-as that the boy^ did form part of 
the band of seven or eight which approached the police, equipped with 
and sticks, in defiance of tlie order under section 144. At the 
time the police were being pressed from the south and from the west. 
The Police Station Officer, after warning them to disperse, advanced a 
“£ew^ paces to point “ D ” and then fired the single revolver shot in their 
direction, which, unhappily hit Maung Ba Thaw at point “ E He 
staggered a few yards from point “ E ” to point “ F ” and fell just outside 
the southern gate. He was then dragged or carried from point “ F ” to 
just outside the northern gate of the compound, where he lay^ for a few 
minutes. The pool of blood was formed and he w’as then carried into 
the house. Mr. Lashley came along, as he said he did, just in time to 
see the body being carried from point K” into the house. And we 
give him credit for having jumped to the conclusion that it w-a.s at 
point “K”that Maung Ba Thaw’ was actually shot. We believe 
Mr, Lashley when he said in his evidence at the inquest that no one 
had complained to him at the time that the boy" was shot while going 
to the w"ell. And w"e believe the Second Additional Magistrate and 
the Headquarters Assistant of Police when they- said that the version 
-then current was that the boy had gone out to relieve himself. The fact 
is that, on the spur of the moment, the villagers invented the story’ that 
he had gone out to relieve himself. Then, seeing the pool of blood 
.conveniently placed near the w’ell, that story'” was improved upon by^ the 
version that he had gone out to wash. And we think that Mr. Lashley'*, 
who has throughout given evidence against the police, has been 
compelled to adjust his story too. We have very little doubt in 
our minds that this is substantially the truth of the matter. The 
.Fifth Additional Magistrate in his report upon the inquest proceedings 
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came to what we think was rather an unsatisfactory finding,' 
confusing the right of self-defence with the right to disperse an 
unlawful assembly. Though there has been a half-hearted attempt 
to put it on the ground of self-defence, we do not ourselves' 
think that any question of self-defence arose. We are satisfied of this, 
if only because the Police Station Officer, U Than Pe, himself when- 
he reported the incident to his supericrs immediately after it took^ 
place, reported it, not as a case of self-defence, but as an incident in; 
which he had had to disperse '' a crowd. Moreover, upon the facts- 
themselves, we do not think that self-defence entered into the affair in 
any way. We do not think that the armed police party was ever in 
danger from the small party of Burmans even though some of them^ 
had dahs in their hands. 

The matter must, therefcre, stand r^r fall as one in which the police 
shot in exercise cf their right to disperse an “ unlawful ” assembly. 
We find as proved the fact that a band of young Burmans did come 
down the read, some with dahs and some with sticks, and that, having 
been more than once called upon to disperse by the Police S^tation 
Officer, they refused to do so. In those circumstances, they were, in 
our view, quite clearly an “ unlawful ” assembly within the meaning of 
section 141 of the Penal Code, inasmuch as they were either exercising, 
or showing criminal force for the purpose cf overawing a public 
servant m the exercise of his duty. Of that w^e are satisfied. The 
Police Station Officer did not order his men to fire but he himself 
advanced a few steps and fired a single shot from his revolver. We 
think that that was a minimum of force appropriate to the circum- 
stances. It w^as fired, w^e think, at no particular person but at, cr in 
the direction, of the band as a w^hole and it happened to hit Mating Ba 
Thaw’i who was, as we have said, one of the band. In those circunv 
stances, we find on the facts that the Police Station Officer, Mating Than 
Pe, fired the revolver shot which killed Mating Ba Thaw in the lawful 
exercise of his right and duty of dispersing an “ unlawful ” assembly 
of which Maung Ba Thaw was a member. 

We desire to extend our sympathy to the parents of this misguided 
young man and to point out to other parents the deplorable 
consequences of the corruption of young men upon which w’e have 
commented elsewhere. We have dealt with this incident at length,- 
because it has Le>in most strongly pressed and we do not desire 
that it should be thought that we have not dealt wfith it 
judicially and with the thoroughne.=s which the gravity of the charge- 
deserves. 

The Shooting at Kabo. 

The other specific case in the district which has engaged our 
sericus attention has been the shooting case which took place at Kabo^ 
Village. The village is in Kanbalu Township. Owing to its disturbed' 
state the District Magistrate on the 9th of August issued the order 
under section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code, which we have 
reproduced above (^) and commented upon. It will be remembered that 
this order prohibited the gathering of more than four persons except- 
in private residences in the Kanbalu Township between the hours of 
7 p.m. and 6 a.m. without a permit signed by a Police Station Officer or 


Q) See page 146. 
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Subclivisional Magistrate ’* and it also prohibited “ all persons in the 
-Kanbalu Township from moving at night outside their houses unless 
carrying a lighted torch or lantern. ” 

The military police had been patrolling the Kabo Village tract. On 
the night of the 17th of August a party of military police called at the 
house of the village headman at Kabo in order, as they say, to get a 
guide. Failing to get one, the party went away along the village road 
towards the north. Not long afterwards the report of a shot was 
heard. On the following morning the headman reported to the 
District Superintendent of Police that at 7-35 p.m, on the night of the 
17th of August the military police came to his house and went awaj^ 
ten minutes later towards the north and fired a gun and killed a villager,- 
Maung Lu Ba, while he was giving to an old and crippled villager 
cheroots which he had bought from a tea shop. The same morning 
the District Superintendent cf Police proceeded at once to Kabo Village 
and commenced an enquiiy. He sent the dead body to vShwebo for a 
post-mortem examination, which was performed by the Sub- Assistant 
Surgeon the same evening at 5 p.m. The report of this examination was 
submitted to, and received by, the District Superintendent of Police on 
the 20th of August. It shows that the body had iivo gun-shot wounds 
on the back of the right side and one gun-shot wound on the left side ; 
the fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth ribs on the left side were 
broken ; the heart was lacerated into pieces; the lung was injured by a 
wound two by two inches in its middle portion; the stomach was 
lacerated; the diaphragm was torn and the stomach and the large 
intestine were protruding through the wound on the left hand side. On 
the same day the District Superintendent of Police sent a block of wood 
from the verandah with an alleged mark of a ‘303 rifle bullet on it to 
the Principal of the Detective Training School, Insein, for examination 
and expert opinion. 

On the 21st of August the Sub-Assistant Surgeon who performed the 
post-mortem examination of the dead bcdy was examined. He was 
positive that one bullet entered the right side and came out of the left 
side and that another bullet entered the right side in a different place 
and came out on the left side by the same exit wound as the first one. 

He traced the course taken by each one of these two bullets respec- 
tively and he added that a bayonet thrust couJd have passed through 
the wound on the left side. The report of the expert on the alleged 
bullet marks on the piece of wood was given on the 27th August and 
received by the District Superintendent of Police two days later. It 
showed that the shot which made the mai'ks was not fired from a *303 
rifle with a nickel or cupro-nickel jacketed bullet. 

We shall now give in more detail the villagers’ version of the ^ 

incident. It is that the military police patrol came to the headman’s version 
house at about 7-35 p.m. and asked for tea. That was refused and the 
patrol party then went away along the village road. After a while a 
report was heard by the headman in his house of a gun shot to the 
north. It is alleged that Maung Lu Ba was at that moment standing 
on the ground in front of the house of an old cripple, over the verandah 
of which he was in the act of presenting some cheroots. It is said that 
be was deliberately fired at by the party of police as they came down 
the road and that he fell at a spot immediately below the verandah* 
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And we have heard many witnesses who have purported to describe 
the position of Maung Lu Ba’s body as they touiid it immediately after- 
wards when they reached the scene. 

We think it best to give the police version in the words of the 
Lance-Naik in command of the patrol, as he has given it to us : — 

When we left the thugyi's house, we went to a road which 
leads to the canal. When about two hundred yards from the 
thiigyi's house we heai'd some people coming in front of us. 
W^hen I heard their voices, I put my electric torch on them. 
The noise was coining from the right hand road. {Vide 
plan in the enquiry proceedings.) It was not a big noise. 

I flashed my electric torch in front of us, and then on the 
right side and saw some men coming. The men I saw 
were coming down the right hand road. I saw hve 
or six men. When I flashed the torch they stopped. 
They were about twenty- lii^e yards away from me. I was 
at point ‘ A ’ on the plan. They were at point ‘ B I 
shouted and asked them who they were. They had no 
lamps, but three or four of the men were armed with dahs. 
They did not reply to my challenge. I shouted again and 
they started to run away — all of them. The rifles of my 
sepoys were loaded with five rounds in the magazines and 
one in the breech. I gave an order ‘ Ek round lire karo/ 
I gave that order to Said Kassini Shah only. He bred one 
shot. The men were running away when that shot was 
fired. One man kept standing. The others ran into their 
houses All were running when the shot was fired. One 
man stood still. I thought that no one was hit and that 
the man standing intended to attack us. Vi/hen the shot 
was bred, we were twenty yards away. Then we advanced 
to within three or four paces. The man remained standing 
while we advanced. He was doing nothing — just standing 
still. He did not shout, he did not wave his arms. I did 
not see anything in his hands. 

0- Then why did you say you thought he was going to attack 
you ? 

A. It was dark and I saw the man standing still and I thought 
he might attack us and this took place within a few 
seconds. 

Q, What happened next ? 

A. I told the sepoy to charge him with a biyonet. The sepoy 
did so. The man on the road was standing facing me. My 
men had their bayonets bxed. I did not actually see the 
sepoy stab the man with his bayonet but when he took it 
out I saw it stained with blood. I looked at his body. 
He was dressed in shirt and a longyi. I saw where the 
blood was coming from. He was stabbed in the stomach 
with the bayonet. I saw that. He was stabbed at point 
‘ C ’ and fell at point ‘ D.’ (Reference, to plan in enquiry 
proceedings.) I have been there since. I have not heard 
the story about the cheroots. ‘ (It was put to him.) ’ It is 
quite untrue. 
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Q. Why did you order the sepoy to fire ? 

A. The District Superintendent of Police and the Deputy 
Commissioner had ordered that no men should be allowed 
to roam about at night without lights. We have a written 
order from the Deputy Commissioner first to challenge a 
man and if he disobeys to fire on him. I have this order 
in my pocket. ‘ (A translation in Urdu of the Deputy 
Commissioner's order under Section 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code is exhibited.)^ 

The story of the sepoy who fired the shot is to the same effect. 
We have thought it fairer to set this out in the man’s own words, so 
that it may contain no inflexions of our own. 

The District Superintendent of Police completed his inquiry on the 
20th of September 1938 and came to the conclusion that there was no 
doubt that Sepoy Said Kassim Shah under the orders of his senior 
officer, namely, the Patrol Commander Niazali, did kill Maiiiig Lu Ba. 
That was obvious. He also held the view that Maung Lu Ba was a 
member of an unlawful assembly and that his death was due to a 
bayonet wound and that the bullet wounds on the dead body were 
caused after his death. But he left it to his senior officers to decide 
whether the Patrol Commander was at fault for ordering the Sepoy to 
finish Maung Lu Ba off with his bayonet when Maung Lu Ba did not 
disperse with the rest of the assembly. 

The Commandant of the Military Police considered that, in view 
of the “ curfew order, ” the Patrol Commander w^as probably justified 
in ordering his men to fire. But he thought that, as no dah was 
recovered from the dead man, it was difficult to understand why he 
should have cousidei'ed it necessary to finish an unarmed man off 
with a bayonet when he was not even running away. No explanation 
could be offered as to the mystery of there being two gun shot wounds 
on the left side but it was considered that the medical evidence might be 
incorrect. The fact that there was no mention of a bayonet wound in 
the post-mortem examination is difficult to understand. Both the* 
Commissioner of the Sagaing Division and the Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police have offered explanations which do not reconcile 
the facts. 

We have spent much time and unprofitable thought about this case 
in trying to test the stories told and to reconcile them with the wounds 
received and the medical evidence. And the conclusion we are driven 
to is that neither party has told the truth either to us or in the- 
enquiries which have preceded ours. First, we do not think the story 
of the villagers is true. It must be borne in mind that, according to 
this story, only one man, the old cripple Maung San Pon, was present 
when Maung Lu Ba was shot and even he was obliged to say that, as 
he was unable to get up from his own floor, he saw no military police- 
at all. The case of the villagers rests entirely upon the evidence of those 
who say they saw the body later on the ground below the verandah. 
When the District Superintendent of Police saw it himself on the 
morning after the incident, it was said to be in the same position as that 
in which it fell. And a peculiar posture it was. He lay almost upon his- 
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back with his legs and knees slightly drawn up. As to the position o£ 
his arms and hands the witnesses do not quite agree. But the majority 
say that his arms were bent, with hands, palms upwards, on a level with 
his head. But they are unanimous in this that, lightly clasped 
within his hands, were still the same cheroots which he was in the act 
■of offering to Maung San Pon. One fact is certain, that the man was 
hard hit by at least one bullet from a ‘303 rifle, fired at close range, 
which did the fearful damage which the medical evidence describes. 
We do think it possible that a man so hit would be in the position in 
which he was said to have been found and we are unable to accept it as 
possible that, in such circumstances, the cheroots would have remained 
lightly clasped in his fingers. We think it very unlikeb", too, that, if 
he were shot in the way the villagers describe, his body would have 
been allowed to lie until the following day exactly where and as it 
iell, untouched. And we cannot possibly accept the story that the 
bullet found in the rail of the verandah was the bullet which killed 
Maung Lu Ba, because the evidence is conclusive that the damage to 
the rail was not caused by a rifle bullet at all. We are quite satisfied 
.that the villagers have not told the truth but, on the contrary, we think 
that Maung Lu Ba’s body was “ posed beneath the verandah to support 
the tale which they proposed to tell. 

If that is so, then we are thrown back upon the story told by the 
-military police. This too we are quite satisfied is not the truth. We 
can find no ground upon which we should be justified in refusing to 
accept the evidence of the post-mortem that there were hvo entrance 
wounds of bullets. We think that two shots were fired. We are not 
-prepared to believe that a man who received the injuries of Maung Lu 
,Ba stood upon his feet, alone and unsupported, for an appreciable time 
while the police approached him and mistook his attitude as menacing, 
.And the story of the bayonet thrust is, as the evidence stands, almost 
inexplicable. It is just possible that the bayonet wound might again 
have coincided with the two exit wounds of the bullets, though the 
.coincidence wmuld be extraordinary. If that is not so, then there can 
be no wound at all to account for the bayonet thrust. On the whole 
-we are as convinced that the story told us by the military police is not 
-the truth, as we are that the story of the villagers is itself untrue, 
^Besides, upon its face, the story told is most improbable. We do not 
think that any Lance-Naik would so lose his head as first to order five 
men in the act of running away to be fired upon and then to order a 
single man who was unarmed and offered no resistance, to be run 
through with a bayonet. In justice to the Lance-Naik himself we 
cannot think that that is the true story. 

We are, therefore, in the difficult position of being denied the truth 
from either side and it is, therefore, idle for us to speculate upon what 
the truth may be for we have no means of ascertaining it. But we think 
that the matter ought not to rest in this condition. It is with regret 
that we express the view that, as matters stand, there is no alternative 
but to accept the story that the Lance-Naik and the Sepoy halve chosen 
to put forward. It is apparently the version upon which, whether it is 
true or not, they choose to stand or fall. And, subject to what we 
must later say about the instructions under which they acted, we 
■cannot ourselves find, upon the facts which the men themselves have 
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chosen as their explanation, that there was any justification either for 
the shooting or bayonettiiig of Mating Lu Ba. Admittedly he was one 
of five or six men who, in breach of the Order under section 144 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, were found upon the road. They ran away 
and were fired on as they ran. There was no question of dispersing 
them, for they had dispersed. And there was no question of self- 
defence for there was, as far as we can see, no threat. We are bound 
to express the view that no legal justification can be found tor what 
was clone upon the facts presented to us. 

But that does not quite end the matter. If w^e had been convinced 
we had been told a true story of the facts by this Lance-Naik, that he 
thought it his duty to shoot at any person whom he found upon the 
road in disobedience of the Order under section 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, we should have had great sympathy with him. For 
those, in fact, were the orders which he had received. The District 
Superintendent of Police had, when he received the order from the 
Deputy Commissioner of the 9th of August, had it translated into Urdu 
and a copy given to each Patrol Commander. When, in answer to our 
question, the Lance-Naik said that the Deputy Commissioner and his 
District Superintendent of Police had ordered him to shoot at any one 
.he found roaming about at night without a light, he spoke no more than 
the literal truth. W^e have the document itself among our exhibits. 
The conclusion we have reached is that neither side has told the truth. 
The explanation given to us and at the previous enquiries by the Lance- 
Naik and the Sepoy concerned is not in our opinion true. But even if it 
'had been true, it would we think, upon its facts, have afforded no legal 
justification for the shooting of Maung Lu Ba nor for the bayonetting 
of him if it took place. Nor do we think that, apart even from its 
legal justification, there would have been any practical justification for 
.it. We think that the matter ought not to rest where it is. But we 
have this to say, that in whatever follows care must be taken to give 
.due weight to the effect of the instructions the Lance-Naik received 
from the Deputy Commissioner and the District Superintendent of 
Police, for these instructions were wrong inlaw and misconceived and 
it would, in our view, be unfair to hold a Lance-Naik and a Sepoy 
liable for the mistakes of two senior officers. 

We have referred in many places in this report to the series of 
.complaints which we have received frcm the Indian residents of the 
towns and villages from which our witnesses have been drawn. In this 
..district their complaints have taken two foraas, first, of the disloyalty 
to their duty of some thiigyis and, secondly, of the lack of protection 
afforded them by the police. 

As regards the first of these two complaints, it conforms to what we 
hiave heard in many other districts in the course of our tour. We 
have of necessity been unable to investigate judicially such cases which 
-would have involved the extension of our tour for many months. But 
we have heard enough to convince us that in this, as in other districts, 
there is at least a probability of truth in the general allegations that are 
made, not only that thngyis have been inactive in the protection of 
those of their constitutents who are Indians, but have in some cases 
-even encouraged, or taken part in, rioting. It would be most unfair to 
-..the class of the tlmgyis as a whole for us to suggest that they are all 
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involved in this charge. We have no doubt that many thiigyis have 
endeavoured to do what they can for all their villagers impartially and 
irrespective of class and nalicnaiity. We are not unmindful also of 
the difficult position in which a thiigyi may Hnd himself in this respect 
when faced by angry villagers. But that can be no excuse for those 
incidents which we have some reason to think exist in which thiigyis 
have been found either rioting themselves or encouraging others to 
riot We h'lve complaints of this kind from Hmawdaw Village, 
Ngayane Village, Wetl^^an Village, Kyigon Village, N vaungbinseik 
Village, Tebobin Village and Wayonbok Village. We do not know 
what remedies exist for this state of affairs except that we feel that some' 
investigation ought to be made departmentally jnto the activities of the 
various thiigyis up and down the country during the present 
disturbances. So far as this district is concerned, both the Deputy 
Commissioner and the District Superintendent of Police have conceded 
to us that the thiigyis on the whole were not as active as they should 
have been in protecting the villagers in their charge. 

As regards the complaints of general inactivity against the police,, 
these, we are satisfied, proceeded, in the great majority of cases, not 
from any actual failure of duty by the police but from their inability, 
through lack of numbers, to give protection to every one who stood in 
need of it. It would be unfair to expect the police to do impossibilities. 
And wdien one cr two policemen find themselves confronted with an 
armed and hostile crowd, they may, from sheer force of circumstances, 
find themselves unable effectively to intervene. We think there' 
have been a great many cases of this kind which have been 
mistaken by disappointed residents as a wilful withhclding of police 
protection from them. But there is a case in Ye-U Towm in which a 
matter of this kind came to the direct notice cf the District Superinten-- 
dent of Police and that case is, w^e understand, under investigation by 
him. We do not doubt that he will do justice in it and w’e do not feel 
called upon to make any further comment on it. On the whole, 
however, no general charge has been made out before us of any 
general inactivity by the police in the district and we feel that the matter 
may be safely left in the hands of the District Superintendent of Police 
for him to deal wdth it. He himself has told us that no cases except the 
one to which we have referred have been brought to his attention. 

We have come across a case in which, if we had had an opportunity 
of affording the civil officer concerned a chance of answering the 
charge against him, we might have taken a very serious view. We’ 
think it would be unfair in the circumstances to mention his name. But 
it may be ascertained from the evidence of our witness No. 17. The 
officer in question is a Siibdivisional Officer. There is a good deal of 
evidence, which is upon its face reliable evidence, that this officer for 
some time past had been extremely antipathetic to the presence of 
Indians in his subdivision and that, on more than one occasion, he had 
permitted himself to m^ke speeches in public and in private advocating 
their being driven out of the country upon the ground that they were 
causing ruin to Burmans. This officer had involved himself in a 
religious controversy with the pongyis of his subdivision. We could' 
not sufficiently strongly condemn a civil officer, charged wdth the' 
impartial administration of his subdivision, who showed political or 
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racial bias towards or against any class or section within his jurisdic- 
tion. If there is one thing more than another that a civil officer ought 
to avoid, it is any form of racial, political or religious partiality. And 
if the facts which we mention should be conclusively proved, we should 
have very little hesitation in admitting the action of this officer as a 
grave breach of duty. He has now been transferred elsewhere. We 
mention the matter because, prima facie, it bears the marks of truth 
^d for the purpose of emphasizing the importance of impressing upon 
junior Government servants the supreme importance of their standing 
always outside any form of communal, political or religious controversy. 
And we think that a general warning might well be issued to all Govern- 
ment servants that this sort of thing must be avoided. 

The causes of the disturbances in the district do not, we think, 
differ greatly from those elsewhere, except that there is to be found 
here a stronger natural disposition to defy the law than in most other 
places. The district has a large Zerbadi population for the most part 
contained in scattered villages. The attack upon the Indians and on 
the Zerbadis was intense. Here, too, we think that Maung Shwe Hpi’s 
book was in reality the occasion, and not the cause. Though by itself, 
no doubt, it was an offence to some Buddhists, that does not in any 
way, in our opinion, account for the protracted attack upon them which 
the Indians and the Zerbadis have suffered long after the offensive 
book had ceased to be an issue in the matter (0* We have no doubt that 
in reality they were attacked, less because of their religion than by 
reason of their race and, as to the Indians, their ability and compara- 
tive prosperity. But, whatever can be said about the Indian being o£ 
a race foreign to Burma, this cannot be said with truth about the 
Zerbadi, whose plight in the Shwebo District and in Burma generally 
is pitiable. We regret that in the Shwebo District the influence of 
many pongyis was definitely on the side of disorder and that, in 
instance after instance, they were to be found accompanying, encourag- 
ing and leading crowds of rioters. This was the case in Ye-U in 
particular where in almost every instance the crowds consisted largely 
of armed pongyis. 

We cannot refrain from saying that at the time of our visit the district 
showed little sign of a return to normal and the anti- Indian and 
Zerbadi feeling remained intense. In many ways they were still the 
object of deliberate persecution. Their cattle were being stolen and 
their crops destroyed. This was part, we think, of an organized 
attempt still being made by pongyis and thakins to hamper and defy 
authority in eveiy way. Meetings and processions, for any trifling 
excuse or for no cause at all, were common and even school boys are 
being assiduously taught to despise authority and discipline and to 
demonstrate for reasons which, if understandable at all, they cannot 
understand. We have even heard of cases of boys being made to parade 
the streets with carefully prepared anti-Indian and anti-Government 
tableaux. And, as far as we could see, no end to it was in sight. 
Restraint has been mistaken for weakness and has served only to 
encourage those whose purpose is to destroy established law and 
order. The prolonged example of this disorder has gone far to 
unsettle and corrupt even those more intell igent and responsible 

- (^) We have seen Indians of seventy and eighty years of age who have lived for 
fifty years in the district and now go in fear of their lives. 
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villagers and townsmen who, had they seen authority asserted, would, 
we believe, in their hearts have welcomed it. We have reports (^) 
that even some of those Indians who gave evidence to us have been 
persecuted since. We think that we do right to draw attention to the 
serious condition of this district where the rule of law is in contempt 
and where its Indian and Zerbadi citizens are still not safe. And for 
the future we have grave fears, if the present cycle of unrest should 
leave behind a sense of the powerlessness of authority to stop disorder. 
We think the police on the whole did what they could. And, but for 
a District Superintendent ot Police who is both energetic and strong, 
matters might have been, and be, still worse. We think we ought to 
say that this District Superintendent has for many months efficiently 
controlled this districS so far as the limitations of the forces at his 
command allowed The strain upon him has been great. 

Sagaing District. 

We have but little to say in respect of this district. Both Sagaing 
Town and the District were comparatively quiet. Sagaing Town is 
within a few miles of Mandalay and easily accessible by road and 
rail. To this we think that the tranquillity of Sagaing is to be attributed 
because it afltoi'ds an excellent example of the good results attained by 
using timely and sufficient “ force . On the 31st of July there was all 
the material at hand for the outbreak of serious disorder. A large 
mass meeting was proposed for the centre of Sagaing Town and, when 
this was forbidden in the town itself, a serious situation might have 
arisen had not strong measures been promptly taken. But the Deputy 
Commissioner took the wise step of obtaining from Mandalay an 
imposing force of a hundred Burma Rifles and holding the towm at 
every point. Later also, on the 5th of August, the same tactics 
succeeded in preventing a threatened attack on the Muslims of the town. 
Not every Deputy Commissioner is, of course, so fortunate as to be able 
to obtain at short notice soldiers or military police in numbers. But 
we think that in Sagaing, where this was done promptly and in time, it 
undoubtedly had the effect of preventing an outbreak of disorder, which 
once started would certainly have spread throughout the district. As it 
was the early firmness had the effect of maintaining peace throughout- 
Though the facilities which Sagaing enjoys are not available in other 
places, we think there is a lesson to be learnt that early firmness as a 
rule saves trouble and perhaps bloodshed liter. But, in other ways, we 
think that in Sagaing, as in Shwebo, the same steady undermining of 
the rule of law and of all sense of citizenship and discipline proceeds (") 
and, in the same way as we hive noticed elsewhere, the contemptible 
exploitation of the schools and of the children is going on. 

These two districts of Shwebo and Sagaing are anxious charges 
and, perhaps, it is not out of place that we should say that we have 
noticed in them the visible effects of the pressure and the strain under 
which its civil and police officers have for many months been working. 
Indeed, throughout Burma the strain upon them has been very great. 
We desire to say no more than that in the Sagaing District the 
threatened trouble appears to have been handled efficiently and well. 

(^) It is fair to say that there have not yet been verified. 

(“) In Sagaing since the riots there has been intensive picketing of Muslim shops 
as in Mandalay, with which we deal later. See page 186. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The Mandalay District. 

The Committee visited Mandalay on the 2nd of January 1939 and The Corn- 
made a stay there of six days and a large volume of evidence was mittee^s ^sit 
produced to it on behalf of the Burmese and Indian communities, l^a-ndalay. 
We were assisted, in our inquiries into the allegations made by the 
Burmese community, by U Ba Thin, a Higher Grade Pleader and 
by U Ba Pe, M H.R. Their allegations related to the activities of the 
police, particularly with regard to the occasions on which they opened fire 
and with regard to the arrests of persons alleged to have been involved 
in the disturbances. The Burmese community also produced evidence 
of misconduct on the part of some Indians. On the other hand, as in 
• other districts, the Indian community alleged the inactivity of the police 
and insufficiency of protection afforded to them. We have also had 
adduced before ns, with the assistance of U Aung Thin, advocate, 
evidence on behalf of the Zerbadi community of Mandalay. Besides 
these unofficial witnesses we have examined a great number of civil 
and police officials. The Commissioner of the Division, Colonel Barker, 
gave evidence before us in Rangoon on our return from Mandalay. 

Besides the oral evidence, we have received a memorandum on behalf 
of the Zerbadi community and a note prepared by Colonel Barker, as 
■well as the inquest proceedings in respect of the deaths of persons 
shot by the civil and military police. We propose first to set out in 
narrative form the events which took place at Mandalay. It was con- 
siderably disturbed from the 29th of July 1938 and is still in a disturbed 
state. Then we shall discuss particular charges made by members of 
the public under separate heads. We have with judicial care sifted 
-the evidence produced before us on these charges. We have also 
devoted particular attention to the charges against the police and 
military police made in the speeches of members in the House of 
Representatives which, as we shall show, were, with one exception 
unwan'anted. 

The Commissioner received a telegram on the 27th of July 1938 at Beginning of 
Maymyo informing him of rioting in Rangoon, He returned to Mandalay, the"^ Riots at 
On the 29th of July, a number of young upazins armed with sticks and Mandalay, 
stones went round the Zegyo bazaar. They were persuaded to leave 
the bazaar but shortly after pongyis began to assault Indians to the 
west of the Clock Tower. By the time the police arrived the pongyis 
had disappeared. There was however a large crowd of them along 
“ B Road. The first assault took place in the Saingdan Quarter where 
an old Zerbadi woman had her hand severed, a young Zerbadi girl was 
badly cut about the head and shoulders and a Zerbadi man had his left 
arm practically cut off. The military police were called out and the 
Burma Rifies told to stand by. In the same quarter about forty or 
fifty men, women and children took shelter in the house of a Muslim 0 
and at about 6 or 6-30 p.m. large groups of pongyis armed with dahs 
and about fifty laymen surrounded the house and threw missiles of all 
sorts at it for about half an hour. They tried to force their way in 
•and the householder fired a shot in the air from his gun. This had (*) 


(*) Mandalay witness No. 3. 
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the effect of holding the crowd back for a while. The District: 
Superintendent of Police arrived at about 7 p.m. and the crowd was^ 
persuaded to go away. The Mosque in this quarter was also invested 
and a number of other houses attacked at about the same time. The 
District Superintendent of Police was accompanied by U Aung Kyaw 
Moe who has told us that he saw the attack on the Zerbadi man and 
woman. The crowd were shouting, “Destroy, attack”, etc. This officer 
then shikoed the crowd and requested it not to attack any more. 
He says he feared that they might attack again unless he shikoed. 
At the time the police party consisted of, besides the superior officers,, 
twenty constables amed with muskets. 

30th July, On the 30th of July trouble was much more widespread and serious. 

There were sporadic assaults by Burmans, particularly i>ongyis, on 
Indians. The military were called out and a large contingent of military 
police, civil police and extra police, were posted at the Clock Tower. 
The Commissioner called a meeting of about twenty-five sayadm'S and 
some respectable Uigyis of the town. While this meeting was being 
held, a report was brought in that a iongyi had been shot by an 
Indian near the fayagyi. On receipt of this news the Commissioner and 
the other civil officers proceeded there to inquire into the matter. 
The official report states: — 

In the middle of the meeting a report was handed in to me that 
a iongyi had been shct by an Indian near the ;pavagyi, that 
is the Arakan Pagcda. This later proved to be false. 
What had happened was that the iongyis attacked two 
Mahomedan shops and smashed the furniture whereupon- 
one of the shop owners, who was a gun licensee, fired his 
gun in the air and frightened them away. I, the Deputy- 
Commissioner and Major Tudor Craig proceeded there 
immediately with a Military Police party and found that two 
Mahomedan shops had been smashed up to some extent by 
fongyis who were completely surrounding the house and- 
whom we drove back without using force.” 

Shooting of This incident has been reported to us by Burmese witnesses also 
Bhai Bhai, and we have inquired into the matter. Our detailed discussion of it 
will be found at page 184, where we deal with the shots fired by Bhai 
Bhai. At about 6 p m. a large crowd gathered to the west of the 
Clock Tower and stone throwing started. The streets were full of^ 
some of whom w' ere carrying They were dispersed. At 

about 7-30 p.m. a crowd collected to the west of the Clock Tower and 
started looting Indian shops. Civil officers, with twenty-five military* 
police under Captain Spearman, arrived on the scene and the District 
Superintendent of Police fired two shots from his 12 bore gun. A 
number of lioters were injured and the crowd dispersed. This 
The Saing- shooting incident is later discussed C) as the “ Saingdan Shooting. ” At 
dan Shooting, about 8-30 p.m. there was information that looting and rioting were 
going on at the corner of 84th Street and “ A ” Road. The police 
party proceeded there and found a party of Burmans looting who ran 
away. One shot was fired by the District Superintendent of Police. 
At about 9 p.m. the shop of- a Zerbadi photographer w^as attacked,. 

0) See page 167 et scg. 
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:the owner assaulted, his mother murdered and the shop smashed to 
bits. The shop owner informed the police that this was the work of 
Jongyis. More looting went on in 83rd Street, where two large shops 
were thoroughly smashed up. Fire was opened but no one was hit, 

At about ten o’clock the police party passed the corner of 84ch Street, 

'They found a large general store and a hair-dressing shop, both 
belonging to Hindus, being looted. After a warning lire was opened 
and two men were shot. This incident is later discussed under the The Ywa- 
title of the C) “ Ywahaing Bazaar Shooting There is no doubt that a 
great deal of looting, destruction and assault went on during the night 
at different places, many of the cases not being reported to the police. 

On the 31st of July 1938 armed patrols and military police went 31st July, 
round in buses. Crowds were dispersed, in some cases by firing, but 
sporadic assaults on Indians by ^ongyts and Burmans continued during 
the whole day. At about 3 p.m. fifty rioters were found breaking into 
and looting a shop near the junction of 84th Street and 3Sth Road. A 
patrol, accompanied by a Magistrate, was sent out and after due 
warning they fii'ed on the looters hitting three and taking four prisoners 
of whom one was a foiigyi armed with a dah. The party actually saw 
twenty who escaped with numerous ether Icoters. At about 

'6 p.m. a large numbers of fongyis held up the mail train near the 
Shanzu Police Station, They were dispersed without resort to bring. 

Throughout the night patrols went about in motor cars and buses 
which had the effect of keeping down the number of incidents. A 
party of Muslims who were taking the body of a woman for burial to the 
cemetery were attacked by a crowd of fifty laymen and ten pongyis, A 
Moulvi was seriously injured. The police patrols brought in about a 
'hundred and seventy Burmans and pougyis who had been arrested 
.armed with weapons. 

On the 1st of Augu.st 1938 things were quieter although there were 1st August 
a few assaults by Burmans on Indians with cfahs, daggers and stones. 

It was on this day that trouble spread to the neighbouring places oi 
Amarapura and Pabe. These incidents are discussed under the ^ <>otmg. 
‘“Amarapura Shooting.” (^) • - 

On the 4th of August four pongyis in broad day light and in front 4th August 
of many people assaulted two Indian mititary policemen who had gone 
to the ^^gyo Baaar to buy cooking utensils. One of these men was 
very badly cut about. In the evening the Myitnge police seized twenty- 
eight dahSj two spears and two iron rods from two Burmans in a local 
tram while they were being conveyed to Shanzu. 

Disturbances broke out again on the 25th of August when two Recrudes- 
houses belonging to Zerbadi women were set fire to in No. 17 Police cence on 
Station area. On the 26th there was a case of attempted arson and August 

the Mingala Bazaar was picketed by pongyis. On the 27th there was 
an assault with dahs by two pongyis on two Indians, one of whom was 
badly cut, early in the morning near the Zegyo Bazaar. At 7 a.m. a 
^Zerbadi was cut by pongyis in the Saingdan Quarter and an attempt 
seems to have been made by some Indians to retaliate. About 10-40 a.m. 

{^) See page 168 et seq, 

(2) See page 176. 
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a Burman trishaw coolie was assaulted slightly by Indians in 26th' 
Street and a Zerbadi assaulted one of two i>ongyh at a shop near the 
Clock Tower. At about 8 p.m. a police patrol party accompanied by U 
Aung Kyaw Moe came upon a large mob of about a hundred and fift5r 
pongyis and a hundred laymen setting fire to and looting two Indian 
houses. The police party opened fire and two casualties resulted — 
one, a laj’inan, who later died and the other a iongyi who was picked 
up dead. Information has been received that twenty-seven other 
i>ongyis received injuries, but they did not report at the hospital. The 
lane down which the crowd ran after being fired upon was littered 
with pongyis' slippers and a thingan and various weapons including a 
dagger. The following morning it was discovered that this mob had 
murdered an Indian gharry-wallah, hacking him with dahs. We have 
received no complaints regarding this firing. At 12-30 p.m. the next 
moniing an attempt was made to set lire to a Mahomedan house 
near the north gate of the Arakan Pagcda. A bundle of thingan cloth* 
soaked in kerosene was set alight and placed against the door. This 
house belonged to the brother of Bhai Bhai who had fired a gun orr 
the 30th of July. Again, on the night of the 28th, an Indian was cut . 
with a by a near No. 1 Outpost. At 8-15 p.m. a house 

belonging to a Zerbadi was bm*nt down in No. 5 Police Station area. 
At 9-35 p.m. two zayats in the Mahomedan cemetery were burnt 
down. The Superintendent of the Fire Brigade states that he saw 
eight or nine iongyis running away on the arrival of the fire brigade. 
At about 10 p.m. an Indian shop was looted about half a mile away 
from No. 13 Police Station. At 11 p.m., in No. 16 Police Station 
area, an Indian Muslim stall-keeper was cut by two Bur mans while 
sleeping outside the shop. Other assaults and attempts at arson went 
on during the 29th and 30th of August. A most inflammatory leaflet 
over the name of U Tezawuntha was distributed in the town. It 
called Indians and Chinamen “ blood suckers and called upon 
Burmans to go into trade and work for the welfare of Burma and 
also to prevent Burmese women marrying non-Burman husbands. 
Minor disturbances continued on the 31st of August and the 1st of 
September. On the 2nd of September the house of an Indian clerk 
of the Marine Department, Mr. Dass, was set fire to and practically 
burnt out. During the first week of September inflammatory and 
threatening leaflets and cards vrere distributed and efforts were made 
to obtain the release of the persons arrested . 

After these disturbances in September, there was a lull for about 
three weeks. Bui trouble broke out again on the 1st of October with 
an assault on a Muslim bill-collector employed by Messrs, Steel 
Brothers, who was attacked in broad daylight by f^ongyis and died 
almost immediately. We have been told that the reason for this- 
assault was that this man was a likely witness against some* pongyis 
accused of preparing for the disturbances. It is said that he had been 
examined by the police and had made a statement that he had seen 
pongyis sharpening dahs. That afternoon the murdered man was 
buried, his funeral being accompanied by a large number of Muslims. 
It is alleged by the Indians that stones were thrown at the funeral 
party while returning by Burmans, and by the Burmans that the party 
threw stones and attacked Burmese houses. We have no doubt that 
there is some truth in both these charges. But we are not convinced- 
that the conduct of the funeral party, as has been suggested by some." 
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Burmese witnesses, was the ‘‘ cause of the disturbances which followed. 
It is apparent that this blatant murder roused the feelings of both 
communities and resulted in a considerable amount of tension. 

On the 6th of October 1938, a very serious incident occurred 
in connection with a Muslim funeral. A small party of Muslims 
was carrying the dead body of a Zerbadi woman to the Muslim 
cemetery. On the way back they were assaulted by a mob of i>onpns 
and laymen and nine persons were cut of whom no less than three died. 
We have been told by a number of Indian witnesses, and the 
fact has been confirmed by the officials, that it had become 
a dangerous undertaking for Muslims to bury their dead. Almost 
every funeral party w?s attacked on its way to or from the cemetery 
and one party had actually to leave the dead body on the road. Since 
the attack of the 6th of September all funerals have been escorted by 
police parties. We wish to express our abhorrence of hooliganism 
which attacks the dead and molests those who are performing their last 
duty to them. After this, there has been no actual disturbance in 
Mandalay, except strong and often violent picketing in front of Indian, 
particularly Muslim, shops with a view to prevent Burmese Buddhists 
from patronising Muslim tradersC). We shall discuss this matter in a 
later portion of this report. 

The Saingdan Shooting, 

The first incident of shooting by the police on rioting crowds took 
place on the 30th of July at 7-10 p.m. News was received at the police 
headquarters at the Clock Tower of the Zegyo from Police Station 
No. 15 that a large crowd of Burmans was looting Indian shops in 
Saingdan Quarter, which lies on ‘‘ B Road west of the Zegyo. The 
District Superintendent of Police at once set off with a party of twentj’*- 
five military police under Captain Spearman. They found a large 
crowd of Burmans led by ^ongyis breaking into and looting Indian 
shops to the south of the road. The District Superintendent of Police 
called on the mob to disperse, but without effect. He even saw a man 
removing a barber^s chair from an Indian hair-dressing saloon. He 
fired two rounds of S.G cartridges from his double barrelled 12 bore 
gun at the crowd. One man dropped and the crowd dispersed. 
This man was later picked up and sent to hospital. Other persons 
wounded by the shots from these two cartridges reported to the 
hospital. In all nine men received injuries. The District Superin- 
tendent of Police has told us that he aimed at two persons in the 
crowd and that no one except persons in it could have been shot. 
There was no question of hitting innocent standers-by. The police 
party then went on to Police Station No. IS. Thirteen Burmese 
witnesses have given evidence before us about this incident. Five 0 o£ 
them have given evidence regarding the shooting of Maung Nyo, a lad,, 
thirteen years old. We are told that this boy was sent by his father 
on an errand and while on his way was hit by k pellet. There can be 
no doubt that the boy received the injury and was in hospital for four 
or five days. But none of the witnesses can tell us how he was shot. 

0) We regret that since we wrote this there has been another serious outbieak at 
andalay, in which resort had to be had to shooting, with many casualties. 

0 Mandalay witnesses Nos. 105—109. 


6th October, 
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The 

Ywahaing 

Shooting 

was 

justified. 


He happened to be near the mob, which, without a doubt, was engaged 
in rioting. But there is not the slightest indication that he was 
deliberately shot at or that there was any indiscriminate firing. Other 
witnesses speak generally of shooting and mention persons who were 
hit. Most of them, however, admit that there was a large crowd about 
and that they themselves were part of that crowd. There can be no 
doubt that Mandalay was at the time greatly disturbed. Large crowds 
were going about rioting. We cannot accept the statements of 
witnesses who pretend that all was quiet and normal. It may be that 
the witnesses who were produced to attack the shooting were called on 
the assumption that the incident would be denied. But the District 
-Superintendent of Police admits he fired two rounds and it merely 
remains to find if he was justified. 

We consider he was amply justified. He did so to prevent looting 
of property and to disperse what was obviously an unlawful assembly. 
The minimum of force was used against a crowd estimated by the non- 
official Burmese witnesses themselves to be four or five hundred strong 
and armed. None of the rioters was seriously wounded and to our 
minds the utility of shot guns as a w^eapon to disperse large mobs 
appears to be established. One matter, however, remains to be dealt 
with. There has been an impression that one Maung Ya Gyaw died as 
a result of this firing. There is no evidence of that produced before 
us. The only mentioa of his name was by a witness who heard at the 
hospital that Maung Ya Gyaw had died and assumed that he died at 
Saingdan. In fact, he was shot later at Ywahaing Bazaar. 


The Ywahaing Shooting. 

This incident began by a police party, including the Deputy 
Commissioner, the District Superintendent of Police and Major 
Tudor Craig, seeing a crowd of Bui*mans and pongyis looting the shops 
of two Hindus {^). The police party in a motor bus and military police 
lorry went from the Clock Tower to Police Station No. 10 near the 
payagyi. On the way they passed 84th Street near Ywahaing Bazaar 
at about 8 p.m. They saw the crowd looting a large miscellaneous 
goods shop and a barber’s shop. The police vehicles were slopped 
and the officers got down and the District Superintendent of Police 
called upon the crowd to stop looting and to disperse. This was not 
heeded and he then fired two rounds from his double barrelled shot 
gun. At about the same time the military police fired ten rounds from 
their rifles and the Detective Inspector fmed one round from his 
revolver. Two men fell and this had the effect of dispersing them. 
Some persons found inside the shop were arrested The three persons 
wounded were Maung Ya Gyaw, Maung Hinya and Nyun Tin (or Thet 
Tin). Maung Ya Gyaw, whom we have mentioned earlier, was badly 
wounded and was sent off immediately to the hospital where he arrived 
at 8-20 p.m. He died at 7-20 p.in. on the 31st of July. As no con- 
veyance was available Maung Hmya and Nyun Tin did not arrive at 
the hospital until 10-30 p.m. Nyun Tin died on the 31st of July 1938 
at 1-30 a.m. 


P) Mandalay witnesses Nos, 70 and 71. 
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No complaint has been made to us by the Burmese witnesses about 
this case of shooting But we have examined the Deputy Commissioner, 
-the District Superintendent of Police and the Detective Inspector. We 
have also heard the evidence of the Indian shop-owners who had taken 
refuge from the mob on the first floor of their house. Besides this, 
we have had the benefit of the evidence taken before the Western 
Subdivisional Magistrate of Mandalay in the inquest proceedings 
relating to the death of Ya G 3 ^aw and Nyun Tin. We propose to 
consider this material carefully" in view of the confusion which relates 
to the death of Maung Ya G^'aw, which was supposed to have taken 
place at Saingdan. 

At the inquest ten witnesses were examined including Mr. B. David, 
the Detective Inspectorof Police, Mandalay, the District Superintendent 
of Police, the District Magistrate and Hukum Singh. These official 
witnesses all state that on the night of the 30th of July 1938 at about 
8 p.m. they went with a part 3 ^ of military police past the shop of 
R. H. Mehta and Kana 3 ^a Lall and found a large part 3 ' of Burmans and 
foiigyis looting right inside the shops The District Superintendent of 
Police stopped the buses, got dowm and shouted to the rioters to stop. 
They look no notice. The District Superintendent of Police then 
opened fire with a shot gun hitting one man who ran out through a 
doorway straight at him. The military police also opened fire and 
they fired ten rounds, wdiile Inspector David fired one round from his 
revolver. Then the people dispersed and the part 3 ’’ w’ent in and made 
arrests. The owners of the shops, R H. Mehta, J- H. Mehta and 
Kanaya Lall with their families had taken refuge upstairs R. H. Mehta 
and J, H. Mehta and Kanaya Lall are also witnesses in the inquest 
-proceedings. The District Superintendent of Police states that he 
found them and their families almost craz 3 ’’ with fright, The 3 '’ reported 
that looting had been going on for some time and that the looters had 
threatened to kill them. R. H, Mehta si 3 ^s that on the 30th of July 
1938 at about 4 p.m. he closed his shop early owing to the disturbances 
and went upstairs. At about 7 or 7-30 p.m. two or three Burmans 
came along by the side of the house and told him if he was a Hindu 
he ought to put lights on his house. Therefore the witness lighted 
candles or lamps wdiich he hung in his verandah. A little later about 
thirty or forty pongyis wdio were seated in the shop of a Burman rice 
seller opposite his shop abused him and asked him wfliy he had hung 
lighted lamps when he was not a Buniian. Then he saw’- a party of 
about tw^o hundred and fifty or three hundred Burmans come out 

• of a lane and start throwing bottles and stones at his shop. 
The witness shouted to the durw^ans of Yw^ahaing Bazaar and asked 
them to send a message to the Police Station. The durwari 
came back and told them that the Jemadar, who is a Burman, would 
not allow’^ the use of the telephone. In the meanw’hile the crowd led 
by the pongyis broke open the door of the shop with hammers 
and dahs, entered and took away goods in all directions. From 

-time to time a torch had been flashed at them and stones throwm. 
This witness saw the firing and heard that the w’^ounded were taken to 
the hospital. He says that, if the police had not arrived, the crowd 
would have come upstairs and killed him and his family. He says he 
lost about Rs. 12,000 worth of property. His brother, J. H. Mehta, 

• corroborates this in all particulars. Both these witnesses corroborated 
tthe evidence given by the ofificial witnesses. Kanaya Lall also gives 
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evidence to the same effect. The medical evidence is given by Dr. Ah 
Kyaing who gives the time of Ya Gyaw being brought to the hospital 
as 8-20 p.m. He also states that Nyun Tin was brought in at 11-30 p.m. 
This seems to be a mistake for 10-30 p.m. The post-mortem examination 
was made by Dr. L. E. Crean who ascribed the death of both these 
men to gun-shot wounds. Maung Paw stated that Ya Gyaw was his 
nephew and used to live with Daw Hmi. He says he w^ent at 6 or 
7 p.m. to Saingdan Quarter to meet him as he had not returned home 
and as a report of a gun had been heard and that he found him lying 
with gun-shot wounds on the roadside in Saingdan Quarter, He 
adds that he took him in a gharry to the hospital arriving there at 
about 7 p.m. That is a summary of evidence taken at the inquest. 

On our arrival at Mandalay we were given a summary of the 
different epi‘=odes by the party producing evidence before us I'egarding 
the Burmese side of the case. It was stated in the summaries, under 
the heading “ Saingdan Shooting Case,” that on the night of the 30th of 
July 1938 at about 7 p.m. the military police fired at random on the 
Saingdan Road and seA eral innocent persons w^ere injured out of whom 
Maung Ya Gyaw died in hospital. There followed a list of witnesses 
who w^ere to speak of the firing. We have already set out above what 
these witnesses have said. But the one witness who was to have 
spoken about the removal of the body of Ya Gyaw, namely Maung Paw, 
uncle of Ya Gyaw, was not called. We were, therefore, left with 
nothing but the evidence at the inquest and on that evidence we cannot 
but conclude that Ya Gyaw was at the looting of the Indian shops and 
was removed to the hospital from that place. It appears to us that 
there would be no point in the police shifting the scene if Ya Gyaw was 
actually shot at Saingdan. As stated above there seems to have been a 
confusion by reason of the wounded arriving at the hospital at about 
the same time. Moreover, there cannot be the slightest doubt that the 
firing at the Ywahaing Bazaar was legally justified and that the police 
had no other course open in the circumstances. The shop owners, in 
addition to what they said at the inquest, added before us that some 
time before the District Superintendent of Police^s party arrived, they 
saw a bus containing Burman policemen pass by, while the looting was 
going on. Thej?- shouted for help but that' party went on without 
rendering any assistance to them. 

The allega- Before we pass on, we must refer to the speech made by a member 
tioninthe of the House of Representatives, representing the Mandalay 
House^Re- Qonstituency, in which he purported to describe police excesses and 
prescn v s. ^3 ^hat he said about the incidents described above : — 

I will first of all deal with the happenings in Saingdan to the 
north-west of the Zegyo Bazaar. A bus of military 
policemen facing westwards lined up on that road and 
opened a volley of fire towards the west. Several stray 
bullets hit children, women and men who were either 
walking along the road at great distance from the bazaar or 
sitting in their houses or going about the quarter doing 
domestic work. A boy by the name of Maung Nyo — only 
thirteen years old — who was sent to a shop to buy 
condensed milk was hit on the knee. The boy ran into 
another quarter and the people in that quarter taking pity 
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on him took him to the hospital. The wound was cured in 
a few days and when the boy came home he was arrested 
for dacoity,” 

As will be seen from the narrative above the Hon’ble Member had 
not taken the precaution to enquire into the facts before he made this 
statement. It is not tine that a bus of military police men opened fire 
in Saingdan. In fact, it was the District Superintendent of Police who 
fired two shots from a shot-gun. There was no case of women being 
hit. Only one lad was hit as he happened to be near the crowd. We 
see no reason to disbelieve the evidence of the District Superintendent 
of Police that he fired into the crowd and it is highly improbable that 
innocent passers by could have been hit, although it is not impossible. 
Further, it is also not true that this boy was arrested for dacoity. Only 
two persons were arrested from that crowd. 


The U-Boktaw Case. 

On the 30th of July 1938, a shop belonging to Shaik Madar was 
looted by fongyjs and Burmans at about 7-30 p.m. The owner was not 
present at the time, having left his shop in charge of his brother, 
Mohamed Esoof. According to him, while they were at their meal in 
their house after closing the shop, stones were thrown. The only 
inmates at that time were himself, Hussein and tw^o boys. There was 
a large crowd of four to five hundred Burmese laymen and pongyis 
outside throwing stones, yelling and shouting. They, therefore, hid 
themselves in the kitchen while the mob broke the door down and 
looted the shop. Just then Hulaim Singh, Sub-Inspector of Police in 
charge of the Motor Vehicles Department, and five military policemen 
were proceeding to No. 10 Police Station, after leaving a wounded 
person at the hospital. On arrival at the junction of 84th and 41st 
streets they saw a crowd of about twenty pongyis and laymen looting two 
Indian shops, one belonging to Shaik Madar and the other a ration shop- 
belonging to S. N. Naina Mohamed. Both shops are in the same 
building. Hukum Singh found the mob looting the ration shop and 
breaking open the doors of the other. He stopped the bus but the 
mob threw stones at them one of which hit Hukum Singh. Hukum 
Singh, owing to the smallness of his party did not get down from the 
car but ordered the crowd from where he was to stop looting. The 
mob challenged the bus not to move and some of them even blocked 
the way. Hukum Singh and his party then opened fire, Hukum Singh 
himself firing two shots with his revolver and the military police firing 
four or five rounds. The mob dispersed and Huloim Singh proceeded 
to No. 10 Police Station, where he made a report to the District 
Superintendent of Police and the District Magistrate. The street 
lights were out and all the houses were closed on account of the 
disturbances. Maung Kyaw, on whom some injuries were found, was 
later prosecuted under sections 395 and 397 of the Penal Code 
but the case was withdrawn with the permission of the District 
Magistrate. Maung Lu Gale came home by himself on the night of 
the occurrence and was taken to the hospital by his sister, Ma Saw 
Hla. He was admitted as an indoor patient at 11-45 p.m. on the same 
night and he died in the hospital at 2-50 a.m, on the 31st of July 1938 


The U- 
Boktaw 
Shooting 
was 

justified, 
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a few hours after the admission. Dr. Crean, who performed the post- 
mortem examination found the following injuries on Mating Lu Gale : — 

(1) One entrance gun-shot wound on the left hip. 

(2) One large punctured gun-shot wound (exit wound) on the 
left and lower part of abdomen, with intestines protruding. 

He died as a result of the gun-shot wound in the abdomen. No 
petition was made to the District Magistrate but prominence was given 
to this incident in the speech to which we have already referred made 
in the House of Representatives. The relevant portion is reproduced 
below : — 

“Another happening took place near the old Burmese bridge 
towards the Arakan Pagoda. Of course there was some 
looting of a Kaka shop there, but when the military arrived 
there the military shot from the car. They shot towards 
the north and many shots strayed and hit several persons 
who were keeping indoors. One lady by the name of 
Ma Thein Khin was hit on the arm w’hile she w^as peeping 
out from a gate towards things that were happening at 
some distance in the street. At that place two other young 
men were also hurt, and Maung Lu Gale died there.” 

Two witnesses were examined before us. One was Ma Thein Khin 
and the other was U Waik. Neither of them stated that Maung Lu 
Gale or Maung Lwiii were innocent persons or that they were not 
among the rioters who looted the shops of Shaik Madar and Naina 
Mohamecl. U Ba Pe, who conducted the case, examined only these 
two witnesses and waived the remaining ones and, in our opinion, he 
rightly thought that this was a case which he could not press further* 
We did not feel that this was a case in which we needed to examine 
either Hukum Singh or the police officers. And we agree with U Ba Pe 
that it is not a matter which can be pressed for an enquiry. We come 
to the conclusion that both Maung Lu Gale, deceased, and Maung 
Kyaw were members of the unlawful assembly engaged in looting the 
two Indian shops and that both of them were shot by the police while 
they were, with others, so engaged. The police were in our view 
legally justified in shooting at the crowd of which these two men 
formed part. 


“The Ayo- 
O-Gale 
Shooting 
;case was 
^justified. 


The Ayo-O-Gale Shooting. 

This case is also one which was referred to in the speech in the 
House of Representatives. It wis represented as being a case in 
which a Chinaman named Yoke Shein was quietly going about the 
street when motor cars arrived from which he was deliberately shot. 
He w^as, it is said, hit by several bullets and there was neither looting 
nor rioting going on. The stor 5 r has been told to us by the very man 
himself. He was sitting, he says, at about 8 p.m. on the 30th of July 
on a bullock cart in front of his house in the Ayo-O-Gale Quarter of 
Mandalay. He heard the sound of a motor car on the north side of 
him and looking in that direction he saw the lights switched off and 
heard the firing of guns about half a block away. He then turned 
towards his house and, as he did so, was hit by a bullet. He adds 
that there was a disturbance about two blocks away from his house> 
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He says he reported at No. 9 Police Station where instructions were- 
given to take him to the hospital. It will be observed that this story 
differs wholly from the one which was told in the House of Represen- 
tatives. He was not, according to his own story, hit by ‘‘ several 
bullets nor was he shot from a motor car by military police. There 
was in fact, even on his own story, a disturbance going on ‘‘ two 
blocks ” away. We have carefully investigated this case. The facts 
are that, at the time, there was something approaching pandemonium- 
in that part of Mandalay. The military police, whose headquarters 
were at the Clock Tower, sent a patrol of military police in two buses 
accompanied by the District Superintendent of Police, the Deputy 
Commissioner, Major Tudor Craig and Mr. David, the Detective- 
Inspector of Police. This party made a circuit passing through the 
Ayo-O-Gale Quarter on the way, eventually reaching Ywahaing, 
Bazaar where the incident we have already dealt with occurred. On 
the way a mob was discovered looting a betel shop close to the Ayo- 
O-Gale Quarter. The District Superintendent of Police and his party 
got down from the buses and, after repeated warnings, the District 
Superintendent of Police himself fired his shot gun. A man was- 
arrested This must have happened very close to where Maung Yoke 
Shein lives. If we take a charitable view of Maung Yoke Shein’s 
activities on this evening, then the utmost that can be said is that he 
was unfortunate to be hit accidentally by an S.G. pellet from the 
District Superintendent of Police’s gun- We are quite satisfied that 
there was no case of deliberate shooting by any one at Maung Yoke 
Shein, unless, of course, Maung Yoke Shein was part of the mob looting 
the betel shop. We think the view we have taken is favoui*able to- 
Maung Yoke Shein inasmuch as it would be equally consistent with the 
facts that Maung Yoke Shein was himself one of those who escaped by 
the back door of the two shops in the Ywahaing Bazaar during the 
disturbance there. We give Maung Yoke Shein, however, the benefit 
of the doubt and, in that case, he was accidentally shot in the manner we 
have described. 


The Thayeze Quarter Shooting. 

This episode took place on the 31st of July at about 7 o’clock in the 
evening. For some reason, which we do not understand, it seems to be 
overlooked in the report of the District Superintendent of Police. 
The affair is of some importance, first because it resulted in the death 
of three men, Maung Pwa, Maung Ni and Maung Chit Maung of the 
Thayeze Quarter and, secondly, because it has been the subject of a 
determined representation before us that it constitutes an instance of 
police excess. We have, accordingly treated this matter judicially. 
The incident has already been the subject of an inquest by the Western 
Subdivisional Magistrate of Mandalay, in which in his report, dated 31st 
October 1938, he came to a conclusion which, in effect, amounted to an 
exoneration of the military police concerned. We do not, however,, 
think that the matter has been altogether satisfactorily dealt with in the 
inquest proceedings. It was, we think, rather perfunctory and we can- 
not help feeling that it was not gone into with the thoroughness the 
importance of the matter required. The actual finding of the Magistrate 
who conducted the inquest was that two of the men died of gun-shot-, 
wounds and that the third died of pneumonia resulting from a gun-shot 
wound and that these wounds were “ inflicted while they were 


The Thayeze 
Shooting noV 
in our 
opinion, 
justified. 
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advancing in a mob to attack the military police patrol party dui'ing the 
recent riots.” If, as the Magistrate’s finding would appear to indicate, 
it was a question of self-defence, then it would have been far better if 
he had said so plainly. If, on the other hand, it was a case in which 
the police fired in the lawful exercise of their duty to disperse an 
unlawful assembly, it should have been so stated. However, that may 
be, it has been our duty to examine the whole case de novo. We 
start by setting out the military police version, which IheWestern Sub- 
divisional Magistrate of Alandalay thinks satisfactory, as it was given 
in the inquest proceedings and as it has been repealed before us. It 
must be conceded that on the 30ih and 31st of July there did prevail in 
Mandalay a state of widespread lawlessness and that, so har as the 
surrounding circumstances are concerned, the story told by the police 
of their shooting at an armed and dangerous mob advancing upon them 
is by no means unreasonable. Tlie actual story told is that, on the 
31st of July between 6-30 and 7 pan., a parly of twenty-live military 
police under a Jemadar were ordered to go out in two buses to Dj^er 
Meakin Road in the Thayeze Quarter not far from No, 19 Police Station 
because there was a commotion going on there. When they got there 
it is said that the buses stopped two or three hundred yards fre rn No. 19 
Police Station and ten men got out. They were drawn up in a line 
across the road in the face of a crowd of Burmese including many 
^ongyis. The crowd is said to have numbered fifty and to have been 
armed with dahs^ sticks, stones and other weapons, and they tbi*ew 
stones at the police. When they had advanced to a distance of twenty 
yards from the police party, they were ordered to disperse by the 
Jemadar. But, in spite of this and several further warnings, they 
continued to advance. The Jemadar then says that he fired his revolver 
at the advancing mob and di'opped the leader. Some of the crowd 
thereupon ran away but a few, about a dozen or so in number, continued 
waving their dahs and sticks. Four of the military police were, there- 
upon, ordered to fire one round each as a result of which two other men 
fell. This is the version of the firing as told by the Jemadar of the 
police party, the Havildar and two Lance Naiks. Standing by itself it 
is, of course, an intelligible story and its effect might be, if true, to 
justify the shooting. 


But the villagers of the neighbourhood tell a story which differs 
completely from the police story and we regret that we can find no 
means of reconciling them. We do not propose to give in detail the 
evidence of each of the numerous villagers who have given evidence 
before us but it is sufficient if, as in the police stor 3 ", we give the 
substance of it. It is said that the three men in question, immediately 
before the occurrence took place, were standing at the entrance to the 
house or compound of a certain gharry driver, Ko Aung. The two 
police buses are said to have driven up and stopped almost immediately 
outside the gate. In addition to the three men and Ko Aung talking at 
the gate, Ko Aung’s wife was also present sitting just outside the door- 
way of the house. A moment or two before this a shot was heard at 
some distance in a southerly direction accompanied by some commo- 
tion. The three men, Mating Pwa, Maung Ni and Maung Chit Mating, 
standing at the gate talking to Ko Aung, heard the shot and being 
frightened bolted into the house. At this moment the police buses drew 
up, the men left and pursued Maung Pwa, Maung Ni and Maung Chit 
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Maung into the house. The next thing was that four or five shots were 
heard from the inside of a room of the house. And “ an officer 
(resembluig a Jemadar) was seen to go in and more firing occurred from 
inside. One Burmese witness who was arrested nearby and brought to 
the gate at the time goes so far as to say that he saw the military 
police inside the house bayoneting someone. That, in outline, is the 
story of the Burmese \\itnesses. The result is that there are two 
stories which are quite irreconcilable. 


concede that on the face of it it is extremely dfficult to believe 
the story of the villagers in its entirety. We have, therefore, to test 
the two versions as best we can. It is the medical evidence in the case 
which has enabled us, as we think, to detect the truth. The three men 
were taken to hospital from the house at 8-30 that night in one of the 
police buses. When they got there they were examined by the Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon. Maung Pwa was dead when he arrived. Maung 
Ni died at 10 pm. and Maung Chit Maung died on the 5th of August. 
Post-wortem examinations were held on each of the three bodies. 
Maung Pwa and Maung Ni’s bodies were examined on the afternoon of 
Maung Chit Maung’s body was examined on the 
day he died— the 5th of August. We have not been content with the 
medical evidence as recorded in the inquest proceedings but to be 
sure, we have taken it again. Maung Pwa had six wounds ’one of 
which, an incised wound on the knee, the doctor is positive was 
caused by a sharp weapon and not by a bullet. And be says that it is 
impossible that it was caused by being dragged along the ground. His 
other wounds w^ere caused by gun shots. As to Maung Ni he had two 
vyounds. The first was a bullet w^ound. But the singular thing is that 
the point of entry of the bullet was on the left lumbar area, that is to 
say almost in the middle of the back. The doctor has pointed out to 
us where it w^as and the conclusion cannot be avoided that the bullet 
w^hich effected this wound w’as fired from behind Maung Ni His 
• second wound is even more singular. It is described as “ an incised 
wound, one inch by three quarters of an inch penetrating (stab w^ound) 
three ano three quarter inches below the left nipple.” The doctor has 
said with certainty that this w^as not caused by a bullet but by a sharp 
instrument, probably by a bayonet. This wound lacei'ated the heart 
In the case of Maung Chit Maung he suffered five w^ounds in all one 
of which vyas from a bullet entering behind his left ear and coming out 
through his jaw. This too is only consistent with his having been fired at 
irom behind. Try as we may. it has been impossible for us to reconcile 
the story as told to us by the police wdth the evidence of the injuries 
suffered by the deceased men. The police story is that the men w^ere 
fired upon as they advanced and, moreover, they w^ere killed by bullet 
wounds and nothing else. In view of the medical evidence, w^e cannot 
acepot it that their wounds which were not bullet w^ounds were caused 
by their being dragged out of the house. Neither can w^e accept it that 
they were caused by falling upon their own w^eapons. Though we are 
^t satisfied by the story told us by the villagers, we are bound to sav 
thM we are equally dissatisfied with the story as told to us bv the 
police. ^ 


In our view, however, the fact that the police have not told us the 
truth IS established by the evidence of the Police Station Officer of 
JNo. 1/ Police Station, a witness who does not seem to have been 
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effectively examined by the Magistrate. He produced to us a copy of 
his own diary written to the Headquarters Assistant of Police on the 
day after the occurrence. This document came into existence as soon 
as he heard of the event on the following morning and he compiled it 
on the report of Maung Ba Chit, who was the detective constable on 
duty at the police station. It seems to us that there is no doubt that 
this was actually reported at the police station. It runs : — 

No. 19 P.P. ” (No. 19 Patrol Party). “Also reports that they 
received information that three men named Mating Chit 
Maung and Maung Ni of Amaratani West and Maung Pwa 
of Nyaiingwe Village were shot by a party of Military Police 
at Thayezay and they were taken away. The information 
was that the thiee men with others were found sitting on the 
road when the party came and when challenged the men 
ran away.’^ 

This is utterly inconsistent with the police version that the men 
were shot while part of a mob making a determined attack upon them. 
On the contrary, it is consistent with the wounds they actually received. 
It is consistent with the gun shot wound through the back of Maung 
Ni and through the back of the head of Maung Chit Maung. We 
regret that we cannot accept the story told us by the Military Police 
that they shot these men while they were advancing towards them to 
attack them. On the other hand, we cannot accept the story as told to 
us by the villagers. We think we ought not to speculate as to what the 
truth really is, in view of anj^thing that may follow. But we think we 
know. 

Discarding, as we reluctantly feel bound to do, in its entirety, the 
story of the police and accepting upon the evidence of the report 
made at the police station, the truth of the story that the men were 
shot and bayoneted after running away, we find it difficult to justify 
in this case the action of the policemen who caused the death of 
these three men. It is possible that, if the police had been content 
to tell the truth, there might have been something to justify their 
action. But upon the facts as we have been bound to find them, we 
can only assume that the three men were fired upon as they ran away. 
We think that this is a case which ought to be followed by such further 
proceedings as are appropriate. It is not for us to suggest what they 
should be. We desire, however, to point out that nothing we have 
been obliged to say in this report ought to be taken to prejudice any 
other enquiry which may be conducted into this matter, 

Amarapura Shooting. 

The Amara- Ma Pwa May of Sanywe Village made an application to the District 
Magistrate to the effect that on the 2nd of August while her son, 
justified. Lwin, was sitting on the bank of a creek, east of Yatanaku 

Pagoda, he was shot dead by the Circle Inspector of Police, Amarapura, 
and some police officers. By another petition, Ma Htin alleged that 
her husband, Maung Ba Thein, was shot dead on the same day by the 
same Circle Inspector of Police and the military police, at about 3 p.m, 
in Dagan Village when Maung Ba Thein went out of his compound to 
find out the cause of a commotion. Both these petitions were referred’ 
to us for enquiry. 
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The Western Subdivisional Magistrate of Mandalas* held an inquest 
into the death of Maung Ba Thein and Maung Lwin and came to the 
finding that Maung Lwin died of an incised wound inflicted by an 
unknown person and that he was a member of a dangerous mob and 
that Ba Thein died of a gun-shot wound inflicted while advancing to 
attack the police paity during the recent riots at Amarapura. The 
facts of the case are these. 

Comniunal disturbance broke out in Amarapura between Butmans 
and Muslims on the 31st of July, when there was widespread looting 
of Muslim shops, not less than ten Indian shops being sacked by a 
crowd of Burmans including pongyis. The military police had to be 
requisitioned on the 1st of August and the District Magistrate and the 
District Superintendent of Police visited the place and the former 
found it necessary to promulgate an order under section 144 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, prohibiting assemblies of more than five 
^rsons in public places. On the same day a crowd of a hundred and 
fifty persons, including pongyis and Burmans went to Bon O Village^ 
inhabited mainly by Muslims, and had to be intercepted and dispersed 
by the Township Officer. On the 2nd of August, four Indians 
(Habibullah, Mani, Abdulla and Ko Tok, all of Bon O Village) went 
to work at a fishery at Taungthaman Village. While working there, 
they saw a crowd of eighty persons including pongyis and Bui-mans 
and heard them threatening to kill some Indians. They ran towards 
their village but on their way saw a crowd of twenty Burmans and 
pofigyis waiting on the Pabe bridge. U Pwin Hlaing, the thugyi, and 
U Shin called them and took them, as they said, for safety to the 
thugyi’s house where they found another Indian by tlie name of Yasin 
tied with a rope. After their arrival, a mob of between four and five 
hundred people including pongyis and Burmans came and surrounded 
U Pwin Hlaing’s house. Mani was dragged down and speared and 
cut with dahs by a number of Burmans and his dead body was dragged 
towards the Pabe Creek. On seeing this, Habibullah, Yasin and 
Abdulla all escaped from U Pwin Hlaing’s house to Bon O Village 
where they told people that Mani had been murdered. While this 
disturbance was going on, the thugyi, U Pwin Hlaing, went to the 
Circle Inspector of Police, U Aung Tun, and told him that a mob 
consisting of many pongyis and laymen had murdered Mani, a Zerbadi, 
and that they were assaulting three other Zerbadis at his house. The 
Township Officer, Kin Maung Lwin, and the Circle Inspector U Aung 
Tun accompanied by a party of civil and military police then went tO' 
Bon O arriving there at about 9-30 a.m. When they got there, they 
found groups of persons moving about and some trying to hide them- 
selves. Six people, including a history sheet criminal by the name of 
Maung Chit Tun, were arrested on suspicion. The dead body of 
Mani was found at the edge of the creek at the eastern end of the: 
Pabe bridge. 

On the opposite side of the bridge, there was a crowd of at least 
five hundred, including pongyis and laymen, armed with all sorts of 
weapons such as dahs, spears and sticks. They were shouting and 
yelling and jeering at the police. The Circle Inspector of Police 
distinctly saw one man in the crowd dancing with two dahs. Just then^ 
another crowd of about seventy or seventy-five Burmans armed with 
12 
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various weapons appeared and threatened the rear of the police party. 
The Township Officer shouted to the original crowd to disperse but 
they refused. He then, with a party of police went on to the bridge, 
while the crowd continued to shout without paying any heed to his 
repeated warnings. They showed signs that they were about to attack 
the Township Officer and his party and four or five Burmans armed 
with dahs suddenly stepped on to the bridge and advanced towards 
him, while others made attempts to follow. The Township Officer 
again shouted to them to disperse but they took no notice. On this 
the Township Officer himself fired two rounds at them with his shot 
gun. The police party also opened fire and the crowd dispersed among 
the trees. 

By that time the other smaller crowd which was threatening the 
police from the rear was only about a hundred yards away. The 
Circle Inspector, U Aung Tun, and his party consisting of Naik 
Tun Yin and a few sepoys and constables, moved towards the south 
and came face to face with the mob when it was only about forty yards 
from them. The Circle Inspector shouted to them to disperse and 
many of them fled. However, a history sheet criminal, Ba Thein» 
advanced towards the police party with a dashe in his hand. The 
Circle Inspector again shouted to him to go away many times. By this 
time some of those who had fled had returned to join Ba Thein and, to 
the number of ten or fifteen, followed him, all armed wfith dahs. The 
Circle Inspector took out his revolver ; but before he could fire, Naik 
Tun Yin fired once with his rifle and Ba Thein dropped dead. The 
others fled. When they arrived at the Police-station at Amarapura, the 
Circle Inspector checked the ammunition and found the following : — 
eight rounds of ‘303 rifle cartridges had been used by the military 
police ; three rounds of ‘410 cartridge had been used by the civil 
police ; two cartridges, 12 bore, had been used by U Kin Maung Lwin, 
the Township Officer and four cartridges, 12 bore, bad been used by 
head constable, Maung Tin Nyun. 

Eventually Maung Twin’s dead body was found on the other side 
of the Shwelaung bridge in a fongyi-kyaung compound about ten yards 
away from the bridge and Ba Thein’s dead body was obtained from bis 
house to which it had been moved by his companions. 

We have heard four witnesses produced by Ma Pwa May to 
support the case put forward in her written allegation before us. It 
will be remembered that the allegation w^as that Maung Twin was shot 
while “ sitting ” on the bank of the creek. These witnesses made no 
attempt to support that story. The first of them(^) has told us a story of 
his having gone with Maung Twin and another man to the Yatanaku. 
kyaung and, when within twenty-five yards of the bridge, turned back. 
He says that there was no crowd but that, after they had turned back, 
they heird some shots and immediately afterwards Maung Twin was 
shot in the back as he ran away. The next witness^), w’ho was the 
other of the three men, supports this evidence. He, too, denied that 
there was any crowd. The next witnessC), while admitting rioting at 


(^) Mandalay witness No. 98. * 
(®) Mandalay witness No. 99. 

(®) Mandalay witness No. 100. 
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’Pabe Village, did not see what happened to Maung Lwin. The last 
\vitness(^) is the presiding monk of the Yatanaku kyaung. He too did 
not see what happened but only saw Maung Lwin when he reached his 
kyaung. He said he heard the gun shots. 

This evidence, such as it is, is a complete contradiction of the 
allegation put forward by Ma Pwa May herself to us. Also it is a 
complete contradiction of the medical evidence, which must be true. 
That evidence is that Maung Lwin died, not from a bullet wound, but 
from an “ incised ” wound. There is no evidence we can accept that 
this man’s death was caused by the police at all. We are satisfied that 
ihe whole of this story is sheer invention. 

As to Maung Ba Thein, he is a well-known history sheet criminal of 
the village. His death alone saved him from prosecution in the case of 
Mani’s murder. We do not believe the story told us (') that Maung Ba 
Thein was shot by a police officer when looking out of his house in 
Daga Village. On the other hand, it is quite clear that he was shot 
while advancing on the police among the crowd at the bridge. In onr 
opinion it is conclusively established that he was among the party which 
attacked the police from the rear and that he was shot in self-defence 
while attacking them. Neither of the allegations against the police in 
these two cases has been established. 


Complaints of Illegal Arrest. 

Many complaints have been made to us of illegal and indiscriminate 
arrests by the police in Mandalay. We have investigated them all. 
They fall into groups of arrests made in the several quarters and can 
• conveniently be dealt with quarter by quarter. 

The allegation is that four men were arrested while sitting in front 
-of their houses in the Htinwin Quarter. We have traced these cases 
through No. 16 Police Station and have verified the facts. We find that 
these men were arrested on the 30th of July at 9-15 p.m. near the 
Telegraph Office. They were among a party of fourteen or fifteen found 
in a crowd carrying arms consisting of five iron rods, two hammers, 
clasp knives, five danias and a number of sticks, all of which were 


0 Mandalay witness No. 104. 

(-) Mandalay witnesses Nos. 95, 96 and 97. 

P) The arrests in this quarter and in the Inbe Quarter which we deal with next 
were the subject of charges made against the Mandalay police by U Ba U, in 

a speech in the House of Representatives, of which we set out the relevant portion 
below 

“ Another instance happened like this. Two batches of Barmans were cooking 
rice for offerings in the early morning. You know, Sir, it is a time-honoured custom 
in Mandalay especially during Buddhist Lent to get up very early in groups and cook 
for offerings to sanglias whoever pass before their house. These are called 
Ayondaws. One Ayondaw batch was cooking dee early morning in Inbe Quarter 
.and when the military police arrived that morning they were arrested and taken away. 
Their names were Maung Toke and seven others. I have got the list here. The 
second batch of Ayondaws^ numbering about eight, were cooking rice in Htinwin 
‘Quarter for offerings in the early morning. They were headed by U Soe Maurice. 
They all were arrested and taken away. That was an outrage on the devotees oi 
.Buddha.” 


(1) Arrests 
in the Htin-^ 
win Quarter. 
30th July. 5 
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{ 2 ) Arrests 
in the Inbe 
Quarter. 
31st July. 


iS) Arrests in 
the Nabekyu 
Quarter, 

31st July. 


brought into the police station. There has been no suggestion made* 
before us by either of the two arrested men themselves that they were 
cooking rice as was alleged in the House of Representatives. We have 
succeeded in identifying the officer in charge of the patrol party which - 
effected the arrests. He has told us that the men formed part of an 
armed party who endeavoured to escape on the approach of the police 
and that they were arrested accordingly. In this case the men were 
charged under section 144 of the Penal Code but their cases were 
withdrawn before they were heard. We can come to no other 
conclusion but that U Ba U, M.H.R., has been misled in making these- 
charges against the police. 

We have investigated both these episodes. We have heard the 
evidence of all the eight men who are said to have been improperly 
arrested in the Inbe Quarter. They are in fact, as the Honourable 
j\Iemberof the House of Representatives, alleges MaungToke and seven 
others. But their story to us differs widely from what was alleged in 
the House. It is not that they were cooking rice but that they were sit-- 
ting and drinking tea in a chow-chow shop at 9 o’clock at night and 
that while so engaged, a party of military police in two buses descended 
upon them and took them away under arrest for no apparent reason. 
The incident, therefore, neither occurred in the morning nor were the 
men Ayondaws. We have traced the case through No. 15 Police 
Station. The First Information Report says that the eight men in ques- 
tion were arrested a paffiol while going round the Inbe Quarter 
because they formed part of an armed crowd. We have also identified 
and examined the Jemadar in charge of the police party which actually 
effected the arrests. The men were arrested at 9 p.m. on the 31st of 
July in the road shouting and in possession of arms. Their arms were 
actually taken from them and deposited at the Clock Tower. We are 
satisfied that this is the correct version of the affair and that there is no 
truth whatever in the story that the arrested men were at the time 
drinking tea in a tea shop. They were subsequently charged first under 
section 144 and later under section 143 of the Penal Code but their 
cases were withdrawn before they were heard. 

This quarter lies immediately to the north of Saingdan Quarter which ^ 
was one of the most disturbed quarters of Mandalay. The story told uS' 
by our Mandalay witnesses Nos. 120 to 126 inclusive is that on the 31st 
of July at about 10 p.m. a party of military police came, forced people 
out of their houses and arrested them without rhyme or reason. Three 
men in particular C) appeared before us and complained of what they 
describe as “ illegal ” arrests. The first says that he was dragged out 
of a taxi in which he was peacefully sleeping. The other says that he ■ 
was sitting in his grand-father^s house when he was arrested. A third 
man, a blacksmith, also complains that he was arrested at the same time. 
We have investigated these incidents and have traced the party that 
made the arrests and the police station through which the arrested 
men were passed. It seems that a number of men, including those* 
who have complained to us, were caught in the act of attacking a house 
in the quarter and were forthwith arrested. They were subsequently 
charged under section 144 of the Penal Code. When arrested 
they had weapons in their hands. We have been unable to find any 


0) Witnesses Nos. 121, 123 and 124, 
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ground upon which the arrests in this case were improper. In connec- 
tion with this incident we have also obtained the evidence of Ma Kyway, 
a middle aged resident of the quarter, who had the misfortune to be hit 
by a bullet in the hand while sitting in her house C)* We have no doubt 
whatever that this lady was injured in the way and in the circumstances 
she describes. The fact is that she had the misfortune to be hit by 
accident, in all probability by a ricochet. It is, as we have said before, 
one of the deplorable feakires of civil disturbance that innocent people 
are made to suffer. Ma Kyway was one of them. But for such an 
incident as this it is manifestly unfair to blame the police. Blame lies, 
in justice, on those who caused the riots. 

The charge made in this case is that four men, AJaung San Mya, 
Maung Thwin, ^laung Myint and Maung Saing, were all arrested while 
preparing food for ^on^yis at between 7 and 7-30 p.m. on the 31st of 
July(*). These arrests, of course, took place at the height of the disturb- 
ances in Mandalay. The arrested persons were sent to No. 8 Police 
Station. We lind no evidence which would wairant us in reaching the 
conclusion that this was a case in which there was any impropriety in 
the arrests made. We understand that cases were opened against these 
men but subsequently withdrawn l)efore trial. 

This case is a very extraordinary case in which it is alleged that no 
less than forty persons who were sleeping peacefully in their houses at 
.about 10p.m. on the 3lst of July were awakened by the military police, 
ordered to come out, and for no apparent reason arrested and sent to 
No. 6 Police Station. We are told they included even school boys and 
. old men but that these were released at once. Of the remainder five 0 
have appeared before us and made specific complaints. They were 
among those who were subsequently charged under section 144 of the 
Penal Code which was later altered to a charge under section 143. 
Their cases were never heard as they were ultimately withdrawn. 
The arrests took place on the night when the disturbance in Mandalay 
avas at its height and the police have admitted, in our view rightly, to 
-.taking every possible step they lawfully could to restore order and clear 
the streets of dangerous gangs collected in breach of the current order 
under section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code. We have succeeded 
in tracing through No. 8 Police Station the record of the arrests of the 
thirty or forty men in question, including those who have appeared 
before us in this case. We have verified the fact that they were 
arrested, not as they allege while engaged in peaceful occupations in 
their houses but in a riot. We have, moreover, succeeded in tracing the 
Jemadar of the party of military police who made the arrests. He tells 
us that his patrol while patrolling the Gondan Quarter met this crowd 
shouting in the street. It is true that there is no evidence that they 
were in possession of arms. But on seeing the police they fled. 
The Jemadar and the police party then turned away but he was told by an 
Indian boy that the rioters were hiding in and among the houses. The 
Jemadar returned and searched the houses and arrested the inmates. 

0 This also was mentioned in the speech of U Ba U in the House of Represen- 
:tatives as an alleged case of police excess. 

P) It is possible that U Ba U, confused these arrests with those in 

tin win and Inbe Quarters. 

P) Witnesses Nos. 168 to 172. 


(4) Arrests im 
the Kyenan- 
win Quarter. 
31st July. 


(5) Arrests in 
the Gondan 
Quarter. 
mt July. 
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No weapons were found in their hands, but dahs were found in their* 
houses. We cannot regard this as an instance of police excess. It was- 
vital to restore order in Mandalay. The crowd in the lirst place was in 
plain disobedience of the order under section 144 of the Criminal' 
Procedure Code and the Jemadar, in our view, on being told that the- 
crowd had scattered into hiding in and among the houses in readiness 
to collect again as soon as the coast was clear, did no more than hiS’ 
duty in conducting a search and arresting those whom he suspected of 
participation in the disturbance. 

(6) Arrests in case the police at about 10 o’clock on the morning of the 1st 

the Shwegyi- of August are alleged lo have searched a number of houses in the 
.doe Quarter. Shweg^udoe Quarter, to have dragged men from their houses, kicked 
10 pm^^Ust arrested them for no reason. Four men (^) have appeared 

Group).* before us with others to give evidence of this incident. Their story iS' 
that about the time in question there was a considerable commotion 
going on in the Indian quarter next door to the Shwegyidoe Quarter. 
They say that about ten minutes later the military police came 
^‘galloping” from the Indian quarter to the* Shwegyidoe Quarter and 
that they themselves with the other inhabitants of the locality went 
indoors and shut themselves in their houses. There then, according to 
their story, took place a search of their houses and they were made to* 
open them. Men and even women were made to come down and the 
police, thereupon, arrested indiscriminately anyone they chose. It is^ 
obvious on the face of it that this is a highly exaggerated story for it 
appears inconceivable that the police should go and make indiscriminate* 
arrests for no reason whatsoever. 

7) Shwe- ^ second group of witnesses from this quarter have also given, 

gyidoe evidence of what they call illegal arrests. Our Mandalay witness- 

Quarter. No. 157 was a young man who at the time purported to be a pongyi. 
10 a^^lflnd facts, however, are that he only became a pongyi, according to his 
Group.) R story, in June 1937 in view of the fact that a fortuner-teller had’ 

told him that he would be sent to jail. He was a tailor by profession. 
For that reason he seems to have abandoned his business and to have* 
entered the saiigha. This person has told us that while he and certain- 
other pongyis were having tea at his kyaungy the Dhamayon kvaiuigt at 
10 o’clock in the morning a party of military police came. He, the- 
presiding pongyi^ whose name is U Thumana, and another pongyi, 
U Khemeinda, were, they say, di'agged out of the kyaungy asked 
whether they had dahs and, notwithstanding that they had not, airested- 
on the spot. Then he said that certain coolies who were having 
food in the zayat were also arrested and beaten. The whole party 
were taken off to No. 11 Police Station and eventually sent to the jaiL- 

Both these stories of what happened in the Shwegyidoe Quarter on 
the 1st of August are, on the face of them, incredible and we have been* 
at some pains to find out w^hat the truth really was. The facts are that. 

(^) Witnesses Nos. 149, 150, 153 and 155. 

(“) This was referred to also in the House of Representatives and was represented' 
as being a case of sacrilege by the police upon the Dhamayon Kyaiing and as a 
“ molestation ” of peaceful pongyis. It was no such thing. The two pongyis who have 
been referred to in evidence before us, namely U Thumana and U Khemeinda, and’ 
also one of the witnesses who has given evidence to us are referred to by name and 
there is, therefore, no doubt that it is not the same incident as the one we deal with. 
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these men including the three ^ofi^yis were part of a batch of twenty men 
who were brought under arrest to No. 9 Police Station on the early 
morning of the 1st of August. Admittedly after the disturbance of the 
previous night the military police were patrolling the streets and arresting 
Bnlawful assemblies of men who were congregating on the roads with 
arms in their possession. We have examined the officer who was in 
charge of the party which effected the arrests. The truth is that there 
was a crowd on the road near the Dhama 3 ' 0 n kyaiing, near which spot a 
Punjabi had been attacked. The crowd was in possession of liaJis and 
other weapons and included a number of ^ngyis. The military police 
patrol which came along the road succeeded in surrounding^ them and 
captured a number of them with their weapons. They were first told to 
disperse but refused and, thereupon, the^^ were arrested and taken, with 
their weapons, to the police station where the weapons were actually" 
deposited. This batch of men whose names we have traced through 
the police station includes the ^oiigyi and arrested laymen 0 who have 
given evidence before us. We are quite satisfied that this is the truth of 
the story and that the men in question were perfectly properly arrested. 
They were never brought to trial as they were released before their 
trials could take effect. We are satisfied that this was a case in 
which the police did their duty in arresting and disarming a dangerous 
crowd which included the i>ongyis in question. 


These are said to have taken place between 7 and 8 p.m. on the 1st 
of August. We have had three witnesses to complain of these arrests. 
Two speak on hearsay. The other was one of those arrested. He 
says that he and two others were arrested while answering ‘ a call of 
nature We have traced these cases through No. 9 Police Station 
and we have examined both the Police Station Officer and the Havildar 
of the military police who made the arrests. The complainants were 
in fact arrested at about 8 p.m. They were all members of an armed 
party winch was parading the streets with dahs. Their weapons were 
actually taken from them and deposited in No. 6 Police Station. They 
were charged under section 144 of the Penal Code but their cases were 
withdrawn before they were heard. 

The next series of matters to be dealt with are the complaints made 
hy Indians and Zerbadis with regard to the inactivity of the police. 
Here, as elsewhere, we have met with allegations, some of them no 
doubt true, of policemen standing by while rioting went on. We 
propose to deal with the matter generally while dealing with the police 
force as a whole. One particular case, however, must be mentioned. 
It has been stated by the officials that on the 1st of October, when the 
Jemadar of Steel Brothers & Co ., Ltd., was killed by i>ongyiSi two 
police constables were actually at or very near the scene and took no 
steps at all to help him Departmental action, however, has been taken 
against them and we believe that they have been dismissed from the 
force. 

The other charges, apart from general complaints that the Indians 
did not receive the protection which they should have had, are that the 
complaints made by Indian victims were not recorded at the police 


(8) Arrests in 
the Shanbwe 
Quarter. 

1st August. 


Complaints 
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The killing 
of the Jem a- 
dar of Steel 
Brothers, 


0) Witnesses IJos. 159 and 161. 
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Causes al 
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stations. Moreover a vehement protest was made before us with 
regard to the picketing of Indian, and particularly Muslim, shops. As 
the matter is an extremely serious one we propose to deal with it under 
a separate heading. 

The causes of the disturbances at Mandalay are more or less the 
same as those which operated in other places in Burma. They, 
however, took a more violent and vicious form as Mandalay provides 
a larger number of younger fongyis who feel it incumbent upon them 
to sponsor discontent. U Aung Thin, the leader of the Zerbadis, has 
put forward a most reasonable memorandum before us in which he 
expresses the view that intervention by fiongyis in the politics of the 
country has not been a healthy influence. He considers the cause of 
the riots was political due to the unpopularity of the Ministry and to 
the activity of the opposition. He thinks that pongyis have been 
dragged into the riots by politicians and that the newspapers played a 
prominent part in fomenting trouble. Witnesses have pointed out to 
us some most immoderate and dangerous articles in newspapers, 
particularly in the Mandalay Sun, where Burmans were urged to 
wipe out the minorities. Articles were also published under the heading 
What are the people in Mandalay doing ? CY'. We have met here and 
elsewhere this appeal to local pride, as if the fact that no riots had 
taken place was itself something of which the locality should be 
ashamed. Inactivity of the people of a peaceful town was made a 
taunt. Rumours of the usual type were also freely chculated and 
received credulous belief, thus increasing tension and making 
return to normal conditions impossible. Some Burmese witnesses 
have also been called to tell us of the specific causes of the 
riots. These witnesses had been cited in groups to speak to some 
incidents which were characterized as, but, in our opinion, were not, 
causes. 

We are told that a shopkeeper near the payagyi had a quarrel with 
pongyis and that he fired his gun from the first floor of his house on a 
crowd of Burmans and hit our witness No. 101. Both he and his wifeC) 
were returning from the payagyi when he was hit by a few pellets. 
He says he saw a gun fired from Bhai Bhai’s house. These witnesses 
do not give the time of the firing, but as stated above the official 
version is that it took place in the evening on the 30th of July. It 
would seem that some pongyis had attacked Bhai Bhai's shop which 
was damaged. The owner who has a licensed gun then fired on the 
crowd from the first floor where he and his family had taken refuge. 
If the fact is remembered that attacks on Indians had commenced on 
the previous day and that disturbance had continued since the attack 
in the Saingdan Quarter, it will be seen that the suggestion that the 
riots occurred at Mandalay owing to the shooting from Bhai Bhai’s 
house cannot be true. The Deputy Commissioner and the District 
Superintendent of Police ai*e of the view that this was not a cause of 
the riots. In short, this incident was no more than an incident. The 
official view appears to be that the shooting was in self-defence and 
justified. 


(h Mandalay Sun^ 5th October 1938. 
0 Witness No. 102. 
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Rioting recommenced on the 25th of August. Three witnesses C) 
have appeared before us and have deposed to being eye-witnesses of an oii^ 25th 
incident which took place at about 1-45 p.m. at the tram depot near August, 
the Zegyo Bazaar onthe 25th of August. They say that they saw an 
U^azhi run into the tramway depot with a head injury and that he said 
that he was cut by an Indian at a plate glass shop near the Clock Tower. 

To this they attributed the beginning of the second riot. This incident 
is not mentioned in the Deputy Commissioner’s report. ^ But it is, 
perhaps, the incident referred to above of an assault by a Zerbadi on 
one of two poijgyis. We have, however, evidence that this was not 
the first incident on this day. As we have stated above, a number of 
assaults and cases of arson had taken place practically from the early 
hours of the morning. Consequently, we cannot agree that this was the 
-cause of the riots on that day although there can be no doubt that 
this was an attempt at retaliation by a Muslim. 

Three respectable witnesses (') have told us about the funeral proces- Alleged 
sion on the 1st of October which is mentioned at page 3 of the Deputy Xgf 

Commissioner’s report. That was the morning upon which a khislim October, 
bill collector employed by Messrs. Steel Brothers & Co., Ltd., was 
murdered by a fongyi in bread day light He was buried in the 
evening. By this time Muslim funerals had become the object of 
frequent assaults by Burmans. In the afternoon the funeral procession 
gathered consisting of between a thousand and fifteen hundred Indians. 

We are told that many of them were armed with sticks, iron rods and 
dahs'dndin this condition accompanied the corpse to the Mahomedan 
cemetery. We are told that, on the way back, there was a certain 
amount of rowdiness in the crowd and that some of them went so far 
as to throw stones at the Infant Welfare Societ 3 ^’s building and also at a 
house. We are prepared to accept this incident as a fact. It is one of 
the few instances which we have come across in the whole course of our 
tour in which there has been anything in the least aggressive on the part 
of the Muslims. We do not doubt that it w is a demonstration to express 
the feelings of the Muslim community at the murder in the morning. 

We are told that it seiwed to increase the tension in Mandalay but we 
cannot seriously regard it as a real cause of the incidents which 
continued to occur. We mention it, however, lor its interest as one of 
the very few cases of any aggressive action on the part of the Indian 
community. Even in this case it amounted to very little. 

Lieut.-Col. R. W. Barker, who was the Commissioner of the Man- Peace effort 
dalay Division during the riots, gave evidence before us on our return to of the ^ 
Rangoon. He has also filed before us a special report of what steps he 
. took to ensure peace. He concentrated his eft'orts, and if we may 
say so commendablj’’, on obtaining the co-operation of the Sdyetdaws 
and elders in ensuring peace. He made an emotional appeal to the 
precepts of Buddha of which he reminded the Sayadaws. We have no 
doubt that the Sayadaws themselves were impressed and promised their 
assistance. On the 2nd of August a Peace Committee was set up to 
help in bringing about an end to the disturbance. Unfortunately, 
however, the Mandalay Sayadam exercise little influence or control 
.-over the unruly element of the ^ongyis. The Peace Committee also 


{^) Manc’alay witnesses Nos. 173, 174 and 175. 
Mandalay witnesses Nos. 176, 177 and 178. 
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was not very active and trouble again took a serious form on the 2Sth 
of August. Another and larger Peace Committee was then organized. 
Ail the kyaitngdaiks^ about two hundred in all, were visited and great 
efforts made to restore normal conditions. The work of this Committee 
may well have had the effect of reducing the number of incidents. 
Sunday the 3rd of September was set apart for thinking right thoughts and' 
making right resolves. About the middle of September forcible picket-- 
ing of the Zegyo commenced and in spite of the efforts of the Peace 
Committee has continued. On the 29ih of September two Indian 
employees of the Burma Electric Supply Company while attempting to 
repair a broken lamp were cut by Burmans and the incident of Steel 
Brothers’ Jemadar took place on the 1st of October. Again with the 
assistance of the Commissioner a sort of peace was restored to be broken 
only by the incident at the funeral on the 4th of October. The 
Commissioner states that throughout the period of tension he felt that 
there was an influence at work which he believes to be political. He 
says that there was a very small minority of poiigyis and laymen who 
did not want to see the right thing to do or at any rate who did not 
want to do it and adds ‘‘ in Burma a few resolute people of bad character 
can easily terrorise a great number of people of good will. The 
ordinary law then ceases to function because people will not risk making- 
complaints to the police ”, 

Haadalay In Mandalay a very serious situation has arisen, and still continueSr 

picketing. by reason of the determined, and often violent, picketing of Indian, and 
chiefly Muslim shops. It has taken the form of pongyis being stationed 
in front of shops or walking about the Zegyo, which is the centra! 
market of Mandalay, who make it their business to prevent Burmans 
and others as well in Burmese clothes from patronizing these- 
shops. Wide propaganda has been spread enjoining upon the 
Burmese a duty to patronize Burmese shops only. The whole city 
has been placarded and even special “ licenses ” or posters have 
been issued by pongyis for display in shops which may be patronized. 
If any Burmese man or woman is found buying at shops other 
than those permitted, the purchaser is liable to be caned or other- 
wise assaulted and, if a purchase has been completed, the goods are- 
returned to the shop-keeper who is made to refund the price. Side- 
by side with this, the command has gone forth that women shall not 
wear thin muslin coats. If they do, they are torn off from their backs^ 
by iongyis with hooks or scissors. It is obvious that this is a well 
planned and determined attack on the right of a minority to carr 3 " on their* 
lawful business. It is, moreover, in the manner in which it is- 
carried out, unlawful. It is open, perhaps, to any one to preach that 
certain shops only should be resorted to for business. But when large 
numbers of ^ongyls are systematically stationed outside particular* 
shops and, not only by words but by force and with impunity, prevent 
British subjects carrying on their trade and dictate to them what they 
shall wear, we think that liberty has almost ceased. A number of 
most respectable Indians (^), both Hindus and Muslims, have come 
before us to complain. Their spokesman was an elderly Bengali" 
gentleman who has lived at Mandalay for forty yeai's. He says that 
violent picketing went on for about two months until it became unbear- 
able. As a result of representations, the gravity of the situation seems^ 


P) Witnesses Nos. 40—44. 
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to have been realized and early in November, section 7 of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act was applied to Mandalay. This had the desired 
effect and picketing ceased at once. The Commissioner gave it as his 
considered opinion that the application of this section was the correct 
and only answer to the challenge. Immediately on the promulgation 
of the order an agitation began. Burman stall keepers left the Zegyo and 
opened their stalls in the precincts of the Eindawya Pagoda. Proces- 
sions were taken out and Ministers were interviewed. As a result of 
this agitation, the order was withdrawn. We are told that the 
withdrawal was unconditional and that no assurance was given that 
picketing would not begin again. We have reason to believe that this 
step was taken against the advice of senior officers on the spot. 
Shos^tly after this, the picketing which had ceased began again with all 
its former force and, we believe, it still goes on. Its effect has been 
to reduce the Indian traders to a condition of despair. Our witnesess 
Nos. 45 to 48, all Zerbadi women stall-keepers, have told us of what 
is taking place and have bitterly complained of the interference with 
their means of livelihood. They, and other witnesses, say that the 
picketing is being carried on at the instance and with the help of the 
Burmese shopkeepers themselves and for their benefit. To this is added 
the complaint against Burmese police constables stationed at the 
bazaar that they connive at picketing and sometimes actively assist 
the picketers. We have received no official confirmation of this. 
We are inclined to take the view that this may have taken place in 
some few cases but that it is not generally true. 

We have drawn attention to what is going on in Mandalas^ because* 
we think, and we do not fear to say, that, in our view^ it is not 
right that British subjects should within the British Empire suffer 
practices such as these ; nor that law, order and authority should 
continue to be defied. We have mentioned these facts only in reference 
to Mandalay but proof is not lacking that this form of persecution of a 
minoril 5 ^ has spread and may spread further. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Tharrawaddy District. 

The Tharrawaddy District is the last of the districts \vs have 
visited. We had intended to deal with it by reaching it from Prome in 
the course of our tour up the river but this proved impossible owing to 
pressure on our time. As might have been expected, the district did 
not give a creditable account of itself during the disturbances, if only 
because it has a list of casualties (^) larger than any other outside 
of Rangoon. We have had to spend a week in the district and 
during that time \S:e have investigated a number of important 
events. 

As far as the town of Tharrawaddy is concerned nothing very much 
happened. On the 29th of July, however, two Mosques in the town 
were attacked and damaged, the holy books of one of them being 
thrown into the local drain. On the 31st of July the only real rioting in 
Tharrawaddy town took place. Early in the morning at about half 
past seven the bazaar was attacked by a large crowd of Burmans and 
extensive damage was done. The attack was concentrated on the 
Indian stalls which were systematically smashed and two or three 
Indians themselves were injured. The police, however, were quickly 
on the spot and the matter ended. No complaints are made against 
the police in respect of this incident and, thereforci so far as 
Tharrawaddy town itself is concerned our task has been a very 
easy one. 


Thonze, 

More serious, however, were the disturbances at Thonze. This is a 
town, larger than Tharrawaddy itself, situated two or three miles away 
to the south. It has, we are told, some seven or eight thousand 
inhabitants including a considerable number of Indiaps. Here rioting 
took place on the 29th, 30th and 31st of July and on the 1st of August. 
On the 29th a mob entered the town and threw stones but were 
dispersed when civil and police officers got to the spot. On the 31st of 
July there was a more serious disturbance when large crowds from the 
town itself and from the neighbouring villages collected, armed with 
sticks, daJis and other weapons and ^endeavoured to break into the 
bazaar. A particularly concentrated attack appears to have been made 
upon a group of Indian shops near the Thonze railway station, some 
distance from the town, during the afternoon. We have received an 
account of this matter from one of the Indian shop-keepers concerned (0 
and from this, if it is true, it would appear that the attack on his and 
other shops started at about 2 p.m. and did not end until a strong 
party of armed military police arrived some time after 4 p.m. We 


(^) 66 killed and 42 injured. 

(*) Our Tharrawaddy witness No. 3. 
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have investigated this case and doubt whether the attack started as 
early as this witness has said. It did, however, occur and was not put 
a stop to until a lorry load of military police were fetched from 
Tharrawaddy. The suggestion has been made that this ought to have 
been put a stop to far earlier by the local civil police — who were 
fifteen in number — had they done their duty. We are, however, not 
satisfied that it lasted anything like as long as this Indian witness would 
have us believe or that the civil police on the spot were aware that it 
was going on until too late. On the whole, no case has been made out 
to our satisfaction that there was any neglect of duty on the part of the 
civil police on this occasion at Thonze. On the next day, the 1st of 
August, a further determined attack was made upon one of the same 
Indian shops belonging to a Hindu which had been attacked on the 
previous day. This took place at about 3 p.m. It was at once 
reported to the police station. A detachment from the 1st Burma 
Rifles happened, to be in the town at the time and a small party of five 
men was sent to put a stop to it. This resulted in two shots being 
fired, one by a Havildar and one by a rifleman, causing the death of one 
of the rioters. This matter lies wholh' outside our terms of reference 
and we only mention it as a matter of history, making no comment 
upon it. This was, however, effective and it put an end to all rioting at 
Thonze. 


A man shot 
at Thoiize by 
men of the 
1st Battalion^ 
The Burma 
Rifles. 


We desire to mention one other unpleasant matter that has been Allegation 
brought to our notice in connection with tins place. It is that when, 
on the dates we have mentioned, Thdnze and the neighbourhood rSugees^ 
became unsafe, a number of Indian refugees with families endeavoured by ^lice. 
to take refuge in Thairawaddy. They asked for conveyance by a 
passing police lorry containing policemen said to have been on 
Government charter. But they were required by the police occupying 
it to pay them a toll varying from five to ten rapees before they would 
convey them into Tharrawaddy. This happened more than once. 

We think it fair to say that the policemen concerned cannot be 
identified and they did not come from Thonze itself. The story, as 
put to us, has, nevertheless, a ring of truth about it. And, if so, it is 
disgraceful that it should have happened. We mention this only 
because, having had the benefit of hearing the witnesses, it has, to our 
minds, a substantial possibility of being true and conforms to m.any of 
the other allegations of petty opportunism and extortion by the police 
from the victims of the riots which we have heard of up and down 
the country and which we have had occasion to mention more than 
once. 


Letpadan and its Neighbourhood. 

The serious day at Letpadan was the 3 1st of July. On the 29th of The 29th: 
July there had been an attack on the Chulia Mosque in which three 
Muslim beggars, who were sleeping outside, had received slight 
injuries. On the 30th of July at about 5-30 p.m, there had also been an 
attack on the Mosque at Maugon by a crowd of Burmans. The 
buildings had been damaged, the furniture broken and the Korans 
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destroyed. On the same evening there had been an attack on the 
neighbouring house of a Muslim in which three people had been killed 
including a Muslim Postmaster. These events, though serious 
enough in themselves, did not call for any extraordinary measures. 
But they were sufficient to give warning that, particularly in a place 
with the antecedents of Letpadan, the greatest care was necessary. 
It was unfortunate that the Township Officer was not in Letpadan on 
these days. But he returned during the morning of the 31st. We 
do not suggest that his absence was in any way improper. It is, 
nevertheless one of the many instances we have heard of in which, had 
the district authorities been given timely warning of what to expect the 
absence of responsible officers from their posts would have been 
avoided. 


The 31st 
July. 
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Only on the morning of the 31st did it become evident that grave 
trouble was at hand. Another circumstance which ought to have put, 
and perhaps did put, the authorities on their guard was that, by the 
evening of the 30th, a great many bazaar stalls had been marked with 
the inscriptions “ Dobama ” and ‘‘ Kala ” respectively C). This was, 
of course, highly significant as it meant, not only that an attack was in 
all probability impending but that something of the kind was actually 
organized. It is one of the many signs we have met with m this 
district that the whole onslaught on the Indian population was 
deliberate. The Deputy Commissioner in his report says that the town 
had been well pafrolled by the Civil Headquarters Assistant, Assistant 
Township Officer and the police on the nights of the 29th and 30th 
and that there was reason to suppose that, in the event of an outbreak, 
the existing police force, both civil and military, would be able to cope 
with the situation. We think, however, that, having regard to all the 
circumstances, this view was a little optimistic. The civil police force 
of Letpadan consists, in addition to three Sub-Inspectors of Police, of 
not more than thirty-two constables with nineteen muskets. A party o£ 
fifteen military police had been sent to Letpadan early on the morning 
of the 31st but had almost immediately been withdrawn for duty at. 
Sitkwin and was not actually present in the town on that morning 
It is to be remembered that Letpadan is the most populous place of the 
district having a population of some 12,000 people. 
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Between nine and ten in the morning parties of Burmans began 
looting Indian stalls, both Muslim and Hindu. This was done on a 
considerable scale. Eventually it died down but only after a great 
deal of damage had been done. But at about 11-30 in the morning a 
meeting of Thakins was held at the National High School. The Deputy 
Commissioner has expressed the view that the Thakins were responsible 
for practically all the trouble in the district and we have no reason to 
differ from this expression of opinion. We have found it to be the 
case throughout the district. The Court Prosecuting Officer, Maung 
Kyaw San, learnt during the morning of the intention to hold this- 
meeting and he has been severely criticized for not passing this 
information on. It is unfortunate that he did not do so. But he was 


C) This also happened at Othegon. 
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on duty during the morning from 6 a.m. onwards throughout the 
commotion of the earlier part of the day. He says, in the evidence 
which he has given at the enquiry into his conduct and the conduct of 
others which we shall mention presently, that he was so intent on 
getting the crowd away from 1st Street that he forgot to report this 
fact to the Circle Inspector of Police, whom he admittedly met. This 
information had been obtained by Mating Kyaw San by overhearing 
Mating Hla Maung, a Tliakin leader who was responsible for convening 
the meeting, telling some men to linisii their tea quickly and to go to 
the National High School for the meeting. In the enquiry v\hich has 
been held by the District Superintendent of Police and the Additional 
District Magistrate this unfortunate officer has been much blamed for 
this omission on his part and departmental action has been recommended 
against him. We ourselves venture to consider this hardly fair. The 
circumstances of the morning were such as to put a special strain upon 
the memory of any one. Although we admit that Maung Kyaw San 
ought to have remembered to report what he had heard to the Circle 
Inspector of Police, the fact that he did not do so is probably due to a 
very human failure of memory in very trjdng circumstances. There is 
not a vestige of evidence that his omission was deliberate. And, having 
regard to the far more serious charges against other officers as to which 
the District Superintendent of Police and the Additional District 
Magistrate are pi^epared to take a singularly generous view, u e think 
that their strictures upon the Court Prosecuting Officer are, on the 
-whole, somewhat severe. In fact the Thakins at the meeting at the 
National High School decided that all the chief shops belonging 
to Muslims should be destroyed and their owners killed. There 
is evidence of deliberate intention about this and it confirms 
our impression of the nature of the attacks throughout the 
district. 


At about 10-30 in the nioniing the District Superintendent of Police 
had anived from Thairawaddy. He, no doubt, had come because he 
had heard of the disturbances of the eaidy morning. He held a 
conference of civil and police officers at the dak bungalow and gave 
instructions for the disposition to be made of the available forces. At 
this point it will be convenient if we set out what those dispositions 
were and in order to make it clear we give below a rough little 
sketch plan. The party of military police luckily arrived back from 
Sitkwin by the 12-30 p.m. train. Four police posts were accordingly 
organized. The first at the point marked A at the junction of 1st Street 
and the station approach. The second at the point marked B at the 
junction of 1st Street and the main Prome Road. The block between 
points A and B and the railway line is occupied by the bazaar. The 
third picket was at point C which is on the main Prome Road and the* 
iourth picket was on the main Prome Road west of the railway line near 
point D. The Chulia Mcsque is at point E on 2iid Street and the house 
and shop of S. H. Raja is one of a small group of shops at point F. 
The picket posted at point A consisted of five military police 
under the command of a Sub-Inspector of Police, named U Ba Shein. 
With this picket we shall be much concerned. The picket at point B 
was under Maung Kyaw San, who had five civil constables with 
muskets. Picket C was in charge of Maung Ohn Ba. The head- 
quarters were established at the dak bungalow which is close by. In 
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he had no instructions from the Township Officer or the Circle 
Inspector of Police. But what he did was at once to despatch a 
constable to the dak bungalow to send for those two officers. Mean- 
while, the crowd proceeded to break open the iron doors of Raja’s 
shop. At this point there is a conflict of evidence between Maung Ba 
Shein and the Circle Inspector of Police. Maung Ba Shein has told us 
that immediately the iron doors of Raja’s shop had been bi'oken down 
the Circle Inspector of Police was seen going down the road with a 
small party and that the crowd at once fled without plundering Raja’s 
shop at all. On the other hand, the evidence of the Circle Inspector of 
Police IS that the plundering of Raja’s shop went on for five or ten 
minutes after he arrived on the scene. U Ko Lay, the Township Officer, 
on the other hand asserts that the crowd had already dispersed when 
they got there. This is, we think, untrue. The District Magistrate 
who arrived during the afternoon and presumably got his information 
almost as soon as he arrived tells us in his report that the doors of 
Raja’s shop had been foiced open and a third of the property destroyed 
or taken away. The relevance of this point is that the conduct of 
Maung Ba Shein has been attacked, both in the enquiry which has been The conduct 
held by the District Superintendent of Police and the Additional of Maung Ba 
District Magistrate and before us, upon the ground that he failed Shein. 
to do his duty because he did not fire at once at this mob. We think 
in fact that the version of the facts given by the Circle Inspector of 
Police is more likely to be the true one. But in any further depart- 
mental enquiry that ensues in consequence of any recommendation of 
ours we shall be glad to think that all the facts are still at large. For 
our own purpose, which is to report upon the conduct of the police at 
Letpadan, we shall assume that the story as told us by the Circle 
Inspector of Police is the right one and that in fact looting at Raja’s 
shop did go on under the eyes of Maung Ba Shein for some 
appreciable time. 

When the Circle Inspector of Police and his party consisting of the 
Township Officer, the Police Station Officer and a Sub-Inspector of Police 
— all armed with revolvers — had arrived on the spot, they succeeded 
in dispersing the crowd within five or ten minutes without having to 
resort to firing. W'e do not accept the story of the Township Officer 
U Ko Lay to the effect that the crowd had already dispersed when they 
arrived. Almost immediately the party was called awa^^ to the shop of 
Kala Maung Sein which was being assailed in the bazaar by a crowd of 
armed Burmans. This crowd no doubt was made up of those who had 
moved from Raja’s shop, together possibly with fi'esh recruits. Here 
again the crowd was dispersed without having resort to shooting. The 
next place at which it collected, strengthened no doubt, by still 
further recruits, was at other shops in the bazaar which were attacked. 

Here again it was followed by the Circle Inspector of Police and his 
party. The truth of the matter is that the mob was being chased out 
of one place only to be found immediately afterwards in another place 
looting and doing damage. It was again dispersed. We have found 
this phenomenon in many places C). 

(^) We have been puzzled to know when a crowd can be said to have dispersed.” 

It seems to ns that the mere shifting by a crowd, or a, substantial portion of it, from 
one place to another does not amount to “ dispersal. ” These points might 
advantageously be explained in the Police Manual. 

13 
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This went on until s'hortly after 1 o’clock when the Circle Inspector 
of Police despatched two telegrams from the Station to the Deputy 
Commissioner at Tharrawaddy saying that all the Muslim shops had 
been destroyed and that the situation was very serious and help was 
immediately wanted'. This in fact was no more than the truth. 

We are setting out these events at some length because they 
bear on the subject of the charge against the police at Letpadan in the 
conduct of their duty that they did not take stronger measures and did 
not fire at the mob. To complete the narrative of events we have now to 
go to the Chulia Mosque at point E. This was attacked by a large armed 
mob. In 3rd Street at point G is the house of K. S. Naina Mohamed 
and almost opposite at point H is the house of Ma Saw Yin. Here a 
series of dreadful murders occurred shortlj^ after 3 o’clock. There 
were in Naina Mohamed’s house at the time some thirty Indian 
refugees. To cut an unpleasant story short the house was broken open 
by the mob, eight persons were slaughtered on the spot, five more 
were so injured that they died in hospital and eight others were 
merely wounded. That makes a total of twenty-one people from this 
single house including four children, one of two years, one of five 
years, one of nine j^ears and one of ten shears, women and old men. 
Simultaneously, three more were killed in Ma Saw Yin’s house. These 
included a woman. This is one of the worst cases, if not the worst, of 
cold blooded and wholesale murder that we have come across. It also 
has been attributed before us to the weakness of the police in the 
earlier handling of the situation at Letpadan. 

But before us a further allegation has been made. It is said that 
this slaughter took place in the very presence of both the Circle 
Inspector of Police and the Sub- Inspector of Police, Mating Ba Shein, 
and a party of policemen who were standing in the road in front 
of Naina Mohamed’s house while it went on. And it does not end 
there. We are told categorically by two witnesses 0 that Mating Ba Shein 
was heard encouraging the Burmans by such expressions as “ Kill the 
Indians ; if they come out we will kill them. ” These are serious 
allegations indeed. 

These matters have, as we have said, been the subject of an inquiry 
at the hands of the District Superintendent of Police of Tharrawaddy 
and the Additional District Magistrate. We have had the benefit of the 
record of their proceedings together with the evidence it contains, in 
addition to the evidence of such of the same witnesses as we have 
called and of such further witnesses as we have examined. Before we 
express an opinion upon these matters and as to what ought to be 
done in respect of them, we desire to make one or two further 
observations. 

The District Superintendent of Police, accompanied by the Deputy 
Commissioner himself, arrived in response to the telegrams we have 
mentioned, at about 3-30 p.m. Everything was then over. We wish, 
however, to say that — apart altogether from the general merits of the 
findings which have been arrived at in the inquiry — in so serious a matter 
as this it is scarcely desirable that an investigation should have been 
conducted by the District Superintendent of Police. Be it remembered 
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:that he is responsible for the police of the district, including those of 
Letpadan. And their credit is to some extent his also. He had, in 
rfact, in the morning himself made their dispositions and given them 
their instructions. He himself was on the spot very shortly before 
and very shortly after all these things happened. While we should 
not for a moment wish to make any retiection upon the impartiality of 
the District Superintendent of Police, we do not think that in a matter 
such as this in which, in fact, the whole police force at Letpadan is on 
trial, the inquiry should have been conducted by the District 
Superintendent of Police. Not only w^as the matter one in itself of 
-major importance, but the District Superintendent of Police was far too 
close to these events himself and far too closely identitied with the 
■police of the place to be, in our opinion, a satisfactory judge. In 
saying that we do not intend, as w’e have said, to reflect upon him. In 
fairness to him, w’e think that it placed too great a strain upon him. 

1 1 seem to us to be a matter of principle. 

The next thing w’e desire to point out is that we have inquired from 
iMaung Ba Shein w’hat, in fact, his instructions had been from the Sven 
District Superintendent of Police. They were, according to him, that police. 
he \\'d.s to give one or two w^arnings and if, after that he considered it 
necessary, he was to fire. He has told us that he u^as instructed to 
•open fire “if it concerned the public.^’ The Circle Inspector of Police 
has stated that the instructions he I'eceived w^ere to fire “ if any 
-properties w*ere taken or persons assaulted with serious injuries in the 
presence of the police ” and that his attention w’as drawm to paragraphs 
70, 71, 220, 222, 251 and 914 of the Police Manual. We say at once 
that we have the gravest doubt whether either of these tw’o officers 
really understood wffiat their .legal powders and their legal duties as 
regards shooting were. And w^’e are not free from the suspicion that 
this District Superintendent of Police, as some others whom w^e have 
met, was not altogether clear about these powers and duties himself. 

We shall have something to say in our general conclusions about the 
•vagueness that seems to exist in the minds not only of the police but 
-of the public as well as to when and in what circumstances shooting 
may be resorted to. And we shall point out what w'e believe to be 
the truth that it is in the public interest that these matters should be 
precisely understood not only by the police but by the public as well. 

TThat seems to us to be a measure of justice to each. 

Primarily we take a strong view that Letpadan was and is Letpadan 
dnsufficiently policed. For a town where trouble cannot have been inst^<4cntby 
regarded as improbable, and consisting of twelve thousand inhabitants, 

■we have no hesitation in saying that, in our view, a garrison of thirts"- 
two civil police with nineteen inefficient muskets is inadequate. Even 
■when fifteen military police, who incidentally were liable not to be 
there when wanted, are added to this force, it is still, in our view, 
insufficient to guarantee to its citizens any reasonable measure of 
-protection. Whatever may have been the conduct of particular 
■individuals, that, in our view, was the primary cause of the failure at 
Letpadan. There may have been secondary causes but this, we think, was 
the chief cause. Not otherwise would the rather futile chasing of unlawful 
assemblies from place to place have been necessary. But the matter does t cc • t 
not, however, end there. For we think, too, that those forces which were ofavail- 
. available on the 31st July from 12-30 p.m. onwards were inefficiently used, able forces* 
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We shall in our report find it necessary to discuss at greater lengtlr 
the powers of dispersing unlawful assemblies and protecting life and 
property which are given by the Criminal Procedure Code (*) and the 
Penal Code (*) respectively. We must, in fairness to the officers 
concerned, remind ourselves at this point of the sharp distinction 
between the right of “ dispersing unlawful assemblies under the 
Criminal Procedure Code and the right of defending life and property 
under the Penal Code. In the former case, under section 128> 
the right to use force is not exercisable by any lesser persons than a 
Magistrate or an officer in charge of a Police Station. And, therefore, 
this power is not available to an ordinary Sub- Inspector of Police and 
still less to a policeman himself. On the other hand, the power of 
defending property under section 103 is available to everyone. But it 
is hedged about by a number of nice questions of mixed law and fact 
such as “ Is robbery being committed ? “ Is house-breaking by night 

being committed ? ”, “Is theft, mischief or house-trespass being 
committed, and, if so, in what circumstances?”, All this is no- 
doubt, very confusing to the policeman. To revert now to the 
actual facts, the question with which U Ba Shein, in command 
of his police picket at point A, was faced when he saw the 
crowd emerge from the Railwa^^ Station and advance to the attack of 
Raja’s house, was whether it was an occasion on which he was justified 
in exercising his powers under section 103 of the Penal Code. 
Those, of coarse were the only powers open to him because he had 
the misfortune not to be a Police Station Officer. We think, in all 
these circumstances, that if he had decided that he was entitled to 
shoot within the meaning of section 103 he would have been right, for-’ 
“robbery,” as defined in section 390 of the Indian Penal Code, was 
probably being committed inasmuch as fear of instant death or instant 
hurt and instant wrongful restraint was being caused to the unfortunate 
inmates of Raja’s house. We think, too, that “ theft” was being com-- 
mitted under such circumstances as might reasonably cause apprehension 
that death or grievous hurt would be the consequence. If, therefore, , 
he had shot and if the question before us had been whether he was 
entitled so to shoot, we should have decided, we have no doubt, that 
he was so entitled. But the question with which we are primarily 
faced is not whether he was justified in shooting but whether he was 
to blame for not shooting. He had received instructions from the 
District Superintendent of Police on these matters wffiich we cannot 
regard as very helpful. It is our experience that no very great stress 
is laid in Burma upon keeping Sub- Inspectors of Police and even more 
senior officers up-to-date in matters of this kind. It was a difficult 
decision to take and, in the circumstances, we are inclined, so far as 
U Ba Shein personally is concerned, to give him the benefit of the 
doubt. Though he w’^as wTOng, we think that the circumstances were 
such that there was no mala fides nor culpable neglect of duty. We 
think that the fault lies rather with those who were responsible for 
giving him instructions and with those who w^ere responsible in 
training him as a police officer- To that extent, therefore, we agree 
with the findings at which the departmental inquiry has already 
arrived, albeit on somewhat different ground. 


0) Sections 127 to 132 inclusive, 
i^) Sections 96 to 166 inclusive. 
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As regards the Township Officer U Ko Lay and the Circle 
Inspector of Police, we find it more difficult to explain their action. 
They, of course, were not in the same position as Maung Ba Shein, 
because they had available to them the powers of section 128 of the 
'Criminal Procedure Code and they were able to disperse the mob at 
.any time as “ an unlawful assembly.’' We sympathize with the natural 
reluctance of both a magistrate and a police officer to resort to 
shooting. It is, nevertheless, their duty to do so fearlessly and with 
courage when the occasion arises, because if they neglect to do so 
they are putting in jeopardy the lives of other people. We think that, 
having regard to the circumstances at Letpadan from 8 o’clock in the 
morning onwards, having regard to the character and violence of the 
mobs that were going about the towm and to the complete inability of 
.the trilling available police force to maintain order and to protect lives 
and propertj^ without taking drastic measures, these officers w*ere in 
error of judgment in net ordering a shot or shots to be fired at the 
mobs at Rai’a’s house and subsequently in the bazaar. We 
do not believe the Towmship Officer’s version that the crowd 
had already dispersed, if only because it is wholly inconsistent 
with his ow'n admission that the Circle Inspector of Police twice 
asked him for permission to fire at it. In the light of cur 
experience everywhere where timely and humane shooting w^as 
resorted to, we are convinced that had two or three shots or 
.even one shot been fired at an early stage the events wdiich followed, 
including the deplorable events wrhich took place in 3rd Street in 
the afiernoon, would in all probability have been avoided. We cannot 
say too strongly that upon grounds of humanity alone an early resort 
to the use of force on a proper occasion is almost ahvays beneficial. 
'The Circle Inspector of Police has told us that both at Raja’s shop and 
subsequently he suggested, as we have said, to the Township Officer 
that the latter should give the order to fire. We accept this as the 
tnith. We sympathize with the position of a police officer of the 
rank of an Inspector wdio, having a Magistrate with him, yields his 
-discretion to the Magistrate. It is the line of least resistance. But 
we cannot refrain from saying that had the Circle Inspector of Police 
been a strong man he wnulcl, wffien he found the Magistrate reluctant 
to do what he knew^ to be right, have taken the matter out of his 
hands. He wns, in law’, entitled to do so. We have found similar 
-reluctance elsewere by police officers to take responsibility when a 
hesitant Magistrate is present. It is quite w’rong. On the other band, 
it is fair to say that we have found the convei'se case also, w’here the 
police officer has overridden the Magistrate. 


As regards the dreadful allegations made against the Circle 
Inspector of Police, U Maung Gyi, and the Sub-Inspector of Police, 
U Ba Shein, of standing by and encouraging the murders in 3rcl 
‘Street in the afternoon, w^e desire in fairness at this stage to say very 
little They have not been proved in a judicial sense before us though 
there is evidence wdiich will be found in our record 0 wffiich cannot be 
ignored. We shall suggest presently that these matters upon wffiich 
we have come to ^ima facie conclusions adverse to these tw^o officers 
; should be made subjects of a further and more satisfactory inquiry at 
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{^) Our Letpadan witnesses Nos. 1 and 2, 
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the hands of a senior officer. And vve think that, if and when^that 
inquiry takes place, it should embrace this very serious x:harge of fact 
which has been brought against them. 

Other events There was nothing else at Letpadan which has deserved our close 
at Letpadan, On the 2nd of August the town was invaded by another 

large crowd, which was driven off by civil and^ military police. But a 
mill near the Railway Station was looted. We observe that on the 
3rd and 4th of August no less than 673 refugees were evacuated to 
Rangoon. But it must be added that some— though not all — ^have since 
returned. There was another slight incident of the burning of a stall 
in the bazaar on the 8th of August. 

Why has no The only other matter we desire to comment upon in connection 
one^been with Letpadan is that some twenty-six people were eventually arrested 
tried in in connection with the murders in 3rd Street. Ten of these men, 
Srd^ltreet^^ including two Thakin leaders and an Honorary Magistrate were sent 
murders? trial. During the committal proceedings before the Magistrate, 

the case was withdrawn. We are told that the evidence broke down. 
We accept it that it was a fact that the witnesses resiled from their 
statements and that the District Magistrate had no other course open 
to him than, on the advice of his Court Prosecuting Officer and his- 
District Superintendent of Police, to order their withdrawal. But we- 
are far from satisfied with the position. We do know that 
a Burman, living at the time in 3rd Street, who claimed to be- 
in a position to give evidence as to who the murderers were, 
was hiitiself murdered in his own village three days before the 
hearing before the Magistrate. No one has as yet been sent up* 
for trial in respect of that murder though we are told that the 
murderers are known. We have no doubt that there are many 
Indians and other persons who are in a position to give evidence as to 
this and other crimes in Burma who cannot safely do so, or, at least,, 
who think that they cannot safely do so. Having regard to our' 
experiences we find it impossible to say that their fears are without 
foundation. But it is a standing reproach to the state of security in 
the country that this should be so. If ever there was a case in which' 
no effort should have been spared to protect witnesses and to bring the* 
murderers to justice this was it. 

Disturbances We have received evidence of looting at Hrnaw-In Village and of 
in villages, the murder of three Indians at Khamonseik Village, their bodies being 
thrown into the river. The latter was a case of murder in cold bloodi 
of three defenceless Indians. W’e have also been given evidence of a 
dreadful case at Nyaungwaing Village, four miles from Letpadan, where 
nine Indians, among them an old man and an old woman were 
deliberately slaughtered by a handful of Burmans. The account giveni 
in the Deputy Commissioner’s report is not according to the story that 
has been told to us the accurate one. But it is immaterial C). In this- 
case too no arrests have been made, though we are not satisfied that the 
murderers cannot be identified. We have also heard of looting Indian’ 
houses at Tazon Village and the mui'der of an Indian there. But none 
of these matters, dreadful as they are, calls for any special comment, 
from us. 


f^) See our Letpadan witness No. 13, 
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Sitkwin. 

At Sitkwin disturbances broke out on the morning of the 1st of August 
in three places almost simultaneously. Crowds estimated at several 
hundreds invaded the town and overturned the Mahomedan tea-shops 
and betel-stalls after destroying all the property. An attempt was 
made to attack a large provision shop bul the authorities in charge of 
the town succeeded in preventing it without the necessity of resorting 
to shooting. There has been some suggestion that the authorities did 
not do all they could to protect property from destruction. However^ 
from the evidence before us we are satisfied that there has been no- 
failure of duty on the part of the officers in charge of the town. 


Minhla. 

At Minhla on the 29th of July there was an assault on an Indian in 
one place and on anotha* Indian in another place. Neither appear to 
be serious. It was not till the 1st of August that disturbances broke out 
there between 8 and 9 a.m. Some 25 to 30 school boys followed by 
some villagers swelling the number to about one hundred persons 
attacked the Mosque, but the Headmaster and the Township Officer 
succeeded in driving away the crowd. After the crowd had left the 
Mosque new recruits joined it on the way and swelled the numbers to 
about three hundred. This crowd destroyed some roadside Indian stalls 
and dispersed and scattered in smaller groups. The military police 
force consisting of a Havildar and fourteen men with a Sub-Inspector of 
Police were guarding a row of big Indian shops in front of the bazaar, 
and they were not sent for by the Township Officer to follow the crowd. 
In the afternoon, about 2-30 p.m., a mob of about 1,000 persons armed 
with scantlings and led by fifteen i>ongyis invaded the town, but the 
Towship Officer succeeded in pacifying the j)ongyi leaders and sending 
away the crowd without resorting to shooting. This crowd did no 
damage. There has been some suggestion that the authorities did not 
do all they could and should do. But on the evidence we are satisfied 
that there has been no failure of duty on the part of the authorities in 
charge of this town. 


Oihegpn and Okpo, 

We sat at Minhla on the 2Sth January to consider what happened at 
these two places. We propose to deal first with Othegou. 

On the 30th July, a telegram was received from the Muslims of oth^gon30th 
Ofchegon that there was a serious situation threatening and a party of July, 
eleven military police was despatched there. The Township Officer 
responsible for the place was U Ba Maung of Minhla West. 

On the 1st of August, matters became serious at Othegon. The 1st August 
Township Officer U Ba Maung arrived there from Minhla by train at Attacks on 
about 1 o’clock. The Deputy Commissioner’s report is to the effect Indian shops, 
that there was an attack on the town at about 3 p.m. when most of the 
Indian owned shops and stalls were destroyed. In fact, the attack took 
place at about 1 p.m. when the shops of Indians on the Prome Road 
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near the Railway Station were attacked by crowds of Barmans several 
hundreds strong anned^ we are told, with sticks, axes and stones. We 
are told also that by the same train as that which U Ba Maung came 
by twenty or twenty-five students from Mmhla also came shouting 
Do-bama ” and “ Bama-thwe in the train. These students are said 
to have taken part in the attack on the Indian shops at Othegon. At 
this time, the Township Officer, the Police Station Officer, a Sub- 
Inspector of Police and the Tliugyi with eleven military policemen 
were all present. One Indian shop after another seems to have been 
systematically attacked and looted and the same thing happened as at 
Letpadan, namely, that, as soon as the police party succeeded in mov- 
ing the mob from one place, it commenced operations in another. We 
are told by an Indian witness that the police officers and the Thugyi 
even went so far as to encDurage the rioters. But we feel some difficulty 
in accepting that. What, however, we do feel is that there was an 
undue delay on the 1st of August on the part of the Township Officer in 
making up his mind to take the drastic step of ordering a shot or shots 
to be fired. We think here as elsewhere that i£ would have been, in 
the light of subsequent events, the most humane course to take. And 
we think that it was an error of judgment on his part that he did not 
do so, although we appreciate hour difficult such a decision must be 
for a junior ofiicer to take. We see from the Deputy Commissioner's 
report that the Township Officer had received orders from him to 
fire if necessary ” and, in our opinion, the necessity arose on the 1st 
of August. It has been suggested to us that the shop of one particular 
Mohamedan received preferential protection at the hands of the police, 
but this suggestion is only put forward in a very vague form. 


The sequel to this occurred on the next day when very early in 
the morning, at about 6-30, a crowd of some three or four hundred 
people, armed with stones, slicks, wooden scantlings and iron rods were 
discovered. They were dispersed by the police but only to collect 
again almost immediately at the level crossing. They were dispersed 
from there again and then a determined attack began upon the house 
and shop of B. P. Mahomed Quayya. This was the occasion of the 
shooting in Othegon which has been attacked before us. It has been 
the subject ot certain inquest proceedings the benefit of which we have 
had. We have also taken our own evidence independently. The Town- 
ship Magistrate had not yet arrived on the scene from the affair at the 
level crossing and, therefore, he took no part in it. The party of 
military police under a Detective Sub-Inspector of Police and a Sub- 
Inspector of Police came on the scene and warned the crowd that, if they 
did niot stop looting and disperse, shooting would have to be resorted 
to. The crowd paid no attention and they were compelled to carryout 
this threat. The two officers fired six shots between them from their 
revolvers and the eight military police fired eleven shots. The result 
was five casualties. Of these two died, Maung Taing Gy aw and Maung 
Pe Gyi. 'We have been asked to consider whether this shooting was 
justified. It is one of those cases in which a Sub-Insnector of Police 
was called upon to shoulder the heavy responsibility of making a 
decision in the absence of a Magistrate or any senior officer of the rank 
of a Police Station Officer. This precluded the application of section 
128 of the Criminal Procedure Code. Although at the time the actual 
shops which were being physically attacked and looted had been 
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.evacuated of their inhabitants, he has told us that he decided to shoot 
because he had come to the conclusion that, if he did not, not only the 
property but the persons of the owners. and occupants of the adjoining 
stalls and shops would be in jeopardy. That his decision was a bona 
fide one we have no doubt. And we are disposed also to think that it 
was a justifiable one upon the ground that the mob was committing 
both robbery and theft and that there was a reasonable apprehension 
of danger to human life. In the circumstances, therefore, we are 
unable to come to any conclusion but that the Sub- Inspector of Police 
in question did his duty courageously in ordering fire to be opened and 
in himself making use of his revolver. The situation was an extremely 
serious one and, had the matter been handled with the same lack of 
determination as on the previous day, we do not doubt that the sequel 
would have been further loss of life and property. As it was, here, as 
in so many other places, it put an end to the disturbance, which again 
proves the ultimate humanity of taking a determined and courageous 
step at an early stage of rioting such as this. 

Okpo, 

We now pass on to Okpo from where we have examined a 
considerable number of witnesses. Okpo is a town of some 3,500 
inhabitants, situated a few miles north of Olhegon. It lies two miles 
to the west of the main Prome Road. It too is the centre of a strong 
Thakin organization and contains the residence of a Member of the 
House of Representatives named U Ba Yin. At this point we propose 
to notice that Okpo has no Township Officer. It has a Police Station. 
It is for civil purposes within the jurisdiction of Mmhla West, which is 
seven or eight miles away. This circumstance has been impressed 
upon us both bv the events themselves which happened at Okpo and by 
at least one responsible witness. In our view, the situation in this 
respect, so far as the civil administration is concerned is not satisfactory, 
for we think that, having regard both to its size and importance the 
-principal civil officer of the place should have his headquarters there. 
As matters stand it is governed, so far as the civil administration is 
concerned, from Minhla West, Mmhla has two divisions, Minhla West 
and Minhla East, both possessing a civil jurisdiction of its own. We 
■understand that a similar recommendation has been pressed before but, 
nevertheless, we feel entitled to make it againO. It is that it should be 
• considered whether it may not be wise to remove the Township Officer 
and his administration from Minhla West to Okpo. 

We are told that, as early as the 25th of July, it had been visited by 
a member of the Letpadan Thakin Association, who had come by train 
for the purpose of instigating the townspeople to break out and, 
.indeed, on the 28th, a minor outbreak did occur of which Indian Chulia 
.shops were the object and in which a Coringhee cooly was injured. It is 
important to observe these early and deliberate steps to organize 
disturbance here, because, as we shall have to point out in dealing with 
■this place, it was only by the courage and sense of duty of a 
subordinate police officer that what has to us the appearance of being 
.-an organized uprising in the neighbourhood was averted. 


('i The Deputy Commissioner endorses this recommendation. 
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The Headquarters Assistant of Police from Tharrawaddy, U Ba Kuu, 
and the Fishery Inkunwun of Tharrawaddy, U Hin Htwe, were 
despatched to Okpo on the evening of the 28th together with some 
extra Sub-Inspectors of Police and constables. On the 29th a party of 
twenty-five military police were sent. During that day things at Okpo 
were normal, the place being adequately picketed. At night, however, 
the Mosque was attacked, damaged and desecrated and a Muslim 
injured on the premises to such an extent that he afterwards succumbed 
to his wounds. On the same night an order under section 144, Criminal 
Procedure Code, was issued forbidding assemblies of more than four 
persons. On the 30th of July and the 1st of August nothing happened. 
But on the 2nd of August an extremely serious situation arose. 

We shall give the facts of the case. In the early morning of the- 
2nd of August information was brought to U Ba Kun, the Subdivisional 
Police Officer of Tharrawaddy who, in the absence of a responsible- 
police officer, of its own, had been sent to Okpo to take charge, that 
danger was to be expected from the direction of the Monyo Road from 
the east of the town. He accordingly went with U Hin Htwe, the 
Inkimwun and Third Additional Magistrate from Tharrawaddy whom 
we have previously mentioned, and the Police Station Officer 
Maung Maung Shwe and thirteen military police to the level crossing 
on the east of the town. Point A in the plan below is the level crossing; 
on the Monyo Road just to the east of Okpo Town. On going a little 
way down the road towards the bridge or culvert marked BB,. 
U Ba Kun and U Hin Htwe observed approaching from the east along 
the road a considerable crowd amounting, as they say, to some two 
hundred in number armed with sticks, pieces of wood and dahs. They 
then returned to the level crossing to make dispositions of their forces. - 
Three men were left at the level crossing and ten men were drawn up’ 
across the road at the point marked CC which is approximately 
seventy yards from the w’estern side of the bridge. U Ba Kun,. 
U Hin Htwe and the Police Station Officer then returned to the bridge 
by which time the crowd was at close quarters. U Ba Kun then did 
all that was humanly possible, conformable with his duty, to get the- 
crowd to return and disperse. He went as far as any man could go in 
this respect. But we are told by all the officers present — -and we* 
believe it — that the spokesman of the crowd deliberately refused to* 
retreat saying, in effect, that they had come from distant villages for* 
the purpose of destroying Indian property and that they intended to 
enter the town by force to do so. It is clear beyond doubt that the 
crowd was determined to carry out that purpose. It was, in fact, a 
deliberate invasion. U Ba Kun with his officers then shouted to them 
to stay where they were — they had reached the culvert by this time — 
returned to his men at point CC and ordered them to level their rifles 
at them. This had the effect of checking them momentarily and they" 
paused upon the bridge. U Ba Kun and U Hin Htwe then consulted 
as to what they should do. And, to take the words of U Hin Htwe,- 
the Third Additional Magistrate, they decided that it would be 
necessary and right to shoot “if the crowd advanced beyond the bridge’ 
and endeavoured to rush the police.” Q Ba Kun again shouted to 
them to stop where they were or he would have to shoot. But at this-^ 
moment some one from the back of the crowd started to taunt thein« 
and shouted that they were women and ought to wear petticoats.- 
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Whereupon the mob, or a substantial part of the mob, started to rushi 
the police. U Hin Htwe at this moment had gone back to the level 
crossing because, he tells us, he apprehended that another crowd was- 
approaching from the north. U Ba Kun, left to his own resources, did* 
the only possible thing that he could have done, namely, hfe ordered 
his men to fire a volley of one round each. He ordered them to fire 
low and that is amply borne out by the nature of the injuries we have 
seen. They fired. But it did not have the effect immediately of stop- 
ping this determined mob. U Ba Kun, thereupon, ordered the fire to 
be continued and when the crowd stopped he immediately ordered the 
cease fire.^' In all twenty-six rounds were fired causing sixteen 
casualties of whom ten died either on the spot or in hospital. 
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We have received a great volume of unconvincing evidence to the 
effect that there was no hostile crowd, but that the firing was directed 
upon peaceful villagers going into Okpo for domestic purposes, such as 
to make purchases in the bazaar or to have their hair cut. We are 
satisfied that there is not a word of truth in this and that the facts have 
been- accurately given us by U Ba Kun, whose evidence has been 
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U Ba Yin. 


■corroborated by many ! other responsible persons. The fact of the 
matter is that this attack upon Olqpo was a determined, deliberate and 
organized assault on the town from the east by forces which had been 
mobilized for the purpose from the outlying villages. 

We have also received evidence from more than one impressive 
source that this attack from the east was only a part of a larger plan 
for attacking Okpo from all sides and that on the north, south and west 
other bands of villagers were in readiness to assail the place if the 
attack on the east had succeeded. There is, in our view, satisfactory 
evidence of an organized plan to sack Okpo and possibly to make that 
the starting point of further and more far-reaching disturbances. In 
cur opinion, it was by the level-headed determination and devotion to 
duty of U Ba Kun alone that a disturbance which might have turned 
into a major disaster was averted. 

Although the Third Additional Magistrate, U Hin Htwe, in a sense, 
was a party to U Ba Kun’s determined action, it will be observed that 
at a critical moment he was attending to something elsewhere. We 
have been far less impressed with this officer than with U Ba Kuii and, 
indeed our impressions have not been wholly favourable. We say that 
Because it is an admitted fact that, within a very short time of this 
having happened, he was to be found in the company of U Ba Yin, a 
Member of the House of Representatives, and other citizens of Okpo 
doing his best to dissociate himself from any connection with the 
shooting. What he was careful to make widely known was that the 
responsibility for the shooting was not his, but was solelx* that of 
U Ba Kun. At that point we think he was trying to “ back out ” — with 
very little sense of duty or loyalty to his brother officer. If 
U Hin Htwe thought that a mistake had been made, it would possibly 
have been proper for him to have reported it to the Deputy Commissioner, 
but it was not proper for him at that stage immediately to discuss the 
matter with a Member of the House of Representatives whom we have 
every ground to suppose would welcome any opportunity to embarrass 
the police. 

There can be no question in this case but that what had been done 
was in every way proper and necessary and saved the situation. We 
regret to make these strictures on the behaviour of this officer, which, 
we think, was neither in the public interest nor loyal. 

We also regret to have to say that we are far from satisfied 
with the part played in the affairs of Okpo by U Ba Yin, M.H.R. 
himself. We content ourselves by saying that we doubt whether 
his influence in this place is exercised in the interests ot his 
constituents and of law and order. He had the courage to make 
a most scandalous allegation before us against a Sub-Assistant Surgeon 
of Gyobingauk of thirty years* experience to which place many of the 
wounded were taken — an allegation which he had not taken the 
slightest trouble to verify. He alleged that, in a particular case he had 
learnt that a man’s leg was amputated without any anaesthetic. And he 
suggested that it was done deliberately by a Muslim Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon and that there were other cases of the same kind. In justice 
to the Sub -Assistant Surgeon we have investigated the matter and 
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found there is not one word of truth in it. The man whose leg was 
amputated was brought to the hospital “m exircmh.^' When he 
reached the hospital he was given an anaesthetic and his leg was 
amputated and he received every attention that the resources of the 
hospital and its staff allowed. Coming from a responsible person, this 
allegation is an outrage to decency. 

Some of the wives and mothers of the victims have appeared before 
us and have, in moving words, expressed their loss to us. We cannot 
refrain from observing that they are the real victims of those who 
fostered and encouraged the disturbances which have disturbed the 
country in recent months. 


Nattalin, 

On the 26th of January we sat at Nattalin to enquire into the 
disturbances there. Nattalin is situated on the northern boundary of 
the Tharrawaddy District and is some five miles or so from Paungde 
which we Lave dealt with earlier in this report. Nothing worth 
mentioning occurred at Nattalin until the 1st of August. On the 
evening of that day a very serious disturbance broke out. Before we 
proceed to describe this and the shooting that took place in connection 
with it, we desire to say that here also there is evidence that there was 
previous prepai'ation for rioting. As early as 2 o^clock in the day a 
rumour was known at the police station that an attack would be made 
on the Mosque in the evening. And even the precise time was men- 
tioned— 6 o’clock, which proved to be the fact. There is evidence 
also that here, as in Okpo and Letpadan, this mischief was the work of 
Thakins. It conforms to the view we have reached that an organized 
attempt was being made throughout almost the entire district to take 
advantage of the unrest which had been started by the events in 
Rangoon. 

We need not deal with what happened in Nattalin at very great 
length because no real question of doubt in our opinion arises. 
Between five and six in the evening of the 1st a mob of about a hundred 
and fifty Buraians attacked the Mosque. This justified the information 
which the police had previously received. The mob was armed with 
heavy sticks and some say with daks. We mention in passing that the 
Mosque, though damaged, did not suffer quite so seriously as the 
Deputy Commissioner in his report supposes. The Sub divisional 
Officer, the Subdivisional Police Officer and a few constables at once 
went to the scene and succeeded in inducing the crowd to leave the- 
place, but not before some damage bad been done. It proved to be the 
beginning of the same sort of thing that we have drawn attention to 
before, namely a game of “ hide and seek ” with the crowd. For, no 
sooner was it dislodged from one place, than the crowd moved to 
another picking up recruits on the way and there began further mischief. 
In this case the crowd moved from the Mosque and attacked the 
shop of an Indian Hindu named Rama. By that time it had swollen to 
some two hundred. It was followed by the Subdivisional Officer, the 
Subdivisional Police Officer, the Township Officer, one or two other 
officials and some ten or twelve policemen. This shop, too, was 
destroyed before the crowed was moved on at the instance of the Sub- 
divisional Officer and the Subdivisional Police Officer. It them 
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■proceeded back to the Mosque upon which it delivered a second attack 
with the party of officials and police still in pursuit. A little further 
^damage was done there. It was again moved on and then went towards 
the bazaar and attacked two other Indian shops belonging to Hussein 
Vally Mahomed and Mahomed Esoof. These also were looted and the 
crowd was moved on. At this point, or possibly earlier, several of the 
officials who were attached to the police party, such as the Secretary of 
.the Municipality and the Public Health Inspector, fired their guns in 
the air as a warning to the crowd. The Subdivisional Officer 
repeatedly warned the crowd that he could not for ever refrain from 
ordering the police to shoot. Having dealt with these two shops and 
having been moved orrat the instance of the Subdivisional Officer, the 
crowd finally went to the shops of P. K. Ebrahim and Ko Mating Glay 
which are in the Minlan Road on the opposite side of the road to the 
shops of Hussein Vally Mahomed and Mahomed Esoof. There more 
shots were fired in the air by the miscellaneous officials who accom- 
panied the official party. But after a little time and after again warning 
the mob that he must order the police to fire unless they finally 
dispersed, the Subdivisional Officer ordered the police to shoot. The 
police were all civil police of whom only four or five had muskets. 
Ten rounds of S.G. were fired and the total number of casualties 
was eight. Two men were picked up dead on the spot, one man was 
discovered dead in a neighbouring house to which he had escaped and 
one man died in hospital on the 7th of August. Four others were 
wounded. That is the story of what happened on the 1st of August. 
An inquest was held and we have had the benefit of seeing the 
proceedings at which some thirty-five witnesses were called. Although 
widely invited to do so no witnesses appeared before us to complain of 
this incident. We too have examined the official witnesses. From this 
material we are fully satisfied that this was an occasion upon which the 
Subdivisional Officer exercised his powers as a Magistrate under section 
128 of the Criminal Procedure Code properly and humanely. Having 
regard to the situation in the town and in the District, if he had not done 
so the consequences might have been most serious. If there is any 
criticism to be made, it is that he delayed too long. But we are 
conscious that it is very easy to be wise after the event and we 
sympathise with the natural reluctance of an official to resort to drastic 
measures such as ordering the police to shoot. We do not think it 
would be fair in this case to blame the Subdivisional Officer having 
regard to the fact that when he was convinced of the necessity of 
taking this step he did not hesitate to do so. Moreover, the crowd 
had not actually killed or injured any one, though it would certainly 
have done so had its career not been checked. We have seen this 
officer and he has impressed us as being a capable and efficient officer. 
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There is one other observation we desire to make, which is that 
promiscuous firing of guns in the air by licensed gun holders on an 
occasion like this is apt to do far more harm than good. And, in 
particular, it is apt to give rise to an impression that officials are not 
ready to enforce the law if necessary by shooting to hit. It is 
altogether undesirable that shots should be fired in the air. 
Shooting should never be resorted to unless it is absolutely necessary. 
But, when it becomes necessary, then in the interests both of order 
and of humanity the shooting must be effective. 
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That was not quite the end of matters in Nattalin because again 
'On the next day between three and four in the afternoon there was 
another incident in which one person lost his life. With reference to 
this incident no one has complained before us. There was also an 
-inquest into the death of this person. The circumstances which led to 
it were that the military police who had arrived by that time, received 
information that looted property had been taken to and kept in a cooly 
.barrack on the west side of the bazaar compound. A posse of 
jnilitary police surrounded the barrack. A certain person who proved 
to be Maung Paw Tliit came out either from the barrack or underneath 
the barrack. The sepoy who saw him ordered him to sit down and 
,put down the dah which was in his hand. The Burman then caught 
diold of the bayonet of the sepoy with his left hand and raised his right 
hand with the dah in it. At that moment the sepoy freed himself by 
moving backwards and when he got his loaded rifle free shot him down 
in self-defence. We have no reason to doubt the truth of the story 
told by the sepoy. 

At the inquest some Burmese witnesses came forward and gave 
evidence. But none have come before us, though they had every 
opportunity of doing so. Ma Shwe U of Pauktan Village who is the 
widow of the dead man came to give evidence before us. She, of 
coui'se, has been unable to give us any substantive evidence as she was 
-not present at the incident. She is the unfortunate victim of those who 
-started and encouraged the disturbances in the district. 


On the whole we have reason to think that events were well 
handled at Nattalin by all concerned. If this had not been the case, 
serious consequences might have ensued. Nattalin is, as we have said, 
some five miles from Paungde where the disturbance had been closely 
watched by the local Thakins who were quick to report in Nattalin 
what had happened at Paungde. We have reason to think that at 
Zigon and Gyobingauk also matters were well handled. In both these 
places there might have been serious trouble if it had not been so. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The Toungoo. Pegu and other Districts. 

Toungoo. 

We visited Toungoo on the 10th of January and spent a day there* 
taking evidence. This is the only district in the Tenasserim Division 
in which anything serious happened. And we are glad to be able to 
say that, when the disturbances did break out there, they were so 
well handled on the 31st of July by the civil and police authorities that 
further rioting, not only in Toungoo itself, but throughout the district 
was prevented. This involved, unfortunately, one instance of shooting 
by the military police at Toungoo itself which has constituted the 
chief item of our investigation here. 

Toungoo is one of the few districts of Burma in which there has 
been any previous history of inter -communal trouble. In July, 1935,. 
considerable ill feeling developed between Muslims and Buddhists 
in consequence of an address given by a Zerbadi Moiilvi of Rangoon 
in which he made invidious comparisons between the Mahomedan and 
Buddhist religions. Nothing very improper appears to have been 
said in the lecture but a portion of it was published in the New 
Light of Burma. This provoked a controversy which was exploited 
by Pyn Maung Maung and other members of the Thakin party. The 
Sayadaws of Toungoo took the matter up and feelings were aroused. 
Eventually, on the refusal of Government to sanction the prosecution 
of the Moulvi who had given the lecture, it was decided by the 
Buddhists of Toungoo to erect a stone pillar on the platfoi'm of the 
Shwesandaw Pagoda upon which the history of the controversy was to 
be recorded. Eventually, however, by the good otBces of U Maung 
Gale, the District Superintendent of Police, who then, as now, acted 
as a mediator, the Burman and Muslim elders composed their 
differences and peace was restored. We only mention this as it is one 
of the few instances in Burma of previous communal friction between 
Muslims and Buddhists upon religious grounds. It was a trivial 
incident in the same way that Maung Shwe Hpi’s book was really 
trivial and, had there been the will to do so, we have no doubt the 
trouble which arose over his book could have been composed as 
easily. 

When the disturbances broke out in Toungoo, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner was on a visit to his Commissioner at Moulmein. In fact 
he was in Rangoon on the 27th of July, the day after the meeting, 
at the Shwedagon Pagoda but, even then, he was not warned of the 
serious aspect which matters had assumed. As we have previously 
said, there were, in our opinion, ample indications long before the 
26th that the situation was a dangerous one. And the Deputy 
Commissioner admits that, had he known the facts, he would not 
have been absent from his post. We mention it as another instance 
of how little district officers were kept in touch with the situation. 

The disturbance, in fact, broke out in a serious form on the 
afternoon of the 30th of July when a mob of ^ongyis and villagers 
armed with dalis, spears and .other weapons broke into an Indian- 
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Mosque in 7th Street. The Moulvi of the Mcsqiie was injured by a 
tongyi with a dah. Later in the evening further armed mobs raidedi 
the town and a really dangerous situation developed. That a more 
serious disaster did not overtake Toungoo on that evening is, in our 
opinion, due entirely to the resource and tact of two officers, the^ 
District Superintendent of Police, U Maung Gale, and his Head-, 
quarters Assistant, Yacoob Khan. They were an excellent combinatioi> 
to meet the situation. Yacoob Khan undertook to keep the Indians 
indoors and to prevent any form of provocation by them and he 
succeeded in doing so. On the other hand, U Maung Gale, w'ho,, a§. 
we have already mentioned, has great influence with the Buddhists^, 
succeeded on his part in exercising a moderating influence on the 
i>ongyis and the Burmese population generally. But even the gcodf 
offices of these two officers were not sufficient to prevent a consi- 
derable amount of looting of Muslim shops, to the number of eighteen,, 
on that evening. In fairness to U Maung Gale, we think, a correction 
ought to be made in the Commissioner’s report dated the 22nd 
September 1938 to the Secretary to the Government of Burma, Home 
Department, in which it is inferred that U Maung Gale, under pressure,! 
acceded to the demand of a crowd of two hundred to march through 
the town shouting slogans. He did no such thing. What happened 
was that U Maung Gale was asked by a mob for permission to 
demonstrate in the town against Indians, This he refused to^ 
give But, having insufficient force to prevent it, he decided to 
employ peaceful methods His alternative would have been to* 
disperse it there and then by force and we think he was instified irt 
refraining from doing so at that stage. What he did was to 
march with it and to direct it to the police station where he 
succeeded in getting it broken up We think the report does this 
officer an injustice. There was, in fact, considerable lootii g that night 
but we cannot blame the police for exhausting all their powders of 
reason and persuasion before resorting to the more drastic methods 
they employed on the following day. 


An order under section 144 of the Criminal Procedreu Code was The 31s^ July, 
actually made on the 30th of July prohibiting the congregation of more Arrest of two 
than five persons and this was printed and distributed cn the 31st. At 
eight o’clock in the morning of the 3lst, two Thakin leaders were thd^^et 
arrested. This indirectly proved the occasion for the disturbances ^ ^ s®* 

which followed. At ten o’clock in the morning and again about midday 
approaches wei'emadeto the police station to “ demand ” the release of 
these two men. The w^ord, “ demand ” is the only word which 
accurately describes what happened. On the later of the tw’o occasions, 
some hundred and fifty fongyis came in procession to the police station 
for the purpose. At about one o’clock or a little later, another mob of 
young men and appre ached the police station, many of them 

armed wuth weapons. They were driven back without firing and 
without casualties to the Shw^esandaw Pagoda. It was at this point 
that the Deputy Commissioner turned up. He was at once summoned 
to the police station and arrived there immediately after the crowd had 
been driven in the direction of the Pagoda. The Deputy Commissioner, 
the District Superintendent of Police and the Headquarters Police 
Assisiant at once followed the crow’’d with a party of fifteen military 
police and fifteen civil police, 

14 
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; At that stage, the position was that, on the night of the 30th^ the 
town had been all but out of hand. Great restraint had been shown by 
^he police and it was obvious ihat all attempts to restore order by 
further reasoning with mbbs was doomed to failure. On the other hand 
the size of the crowds was becoming greater and they were in the streets 
openly with weapons in their hands. The question, with which the 
Deputy Commissioner was faced was whether to put an end to it by a 
moderate use of force or whether to take the risk of the possibility — it 
not the probability — bf th’p violence and looting of the previous night 
b^idg repeated in.- perhaps., an aggravated form. If that had occurred 
it .would have, of course, required far more force to put it down than 
^actually was employed in the events which happened. 

. On' reaching the foot of the Shwesandaw Pagoda, the Deputy 
Commissioner and the District Superintendent of Police found a mob 
consisting of pongyis and laymen assembled in the compound of the 
Pagoda. There is conclusive evidence that many of them were armed 
with dahsKnd other weapons and that their leader was a pon^yi brandish- 
ing a dah in each hand. This Pagoda has a long alleyway or path 
leadingfroin the two C/;mi/ 2 ds at its entrance to the steps of the shrine. 
The length is some three hundred yards. On and about this the crowd 
were collected. The Deputy Commissioner ordered his men to 
stay outside the entrance near the Chinthes. He was anxious not to 
encroach onto the Pagoda ground and he did his utmost repe'tedly to 
gfet the crowd to disperse by shouting to them and warning them of the 
consequences, if they didn’t. That this assembly was an “ unlawful ” 
assembly is beyond controversy and, indeed, if it h^l been otherwise, 
it became unlawful by its persistent refusal to disperse when called 
^tipon to do so. The only response which the Deputy Commissioner 
ana the District Superintendent of Police achieved was that the crowd 
advanced towards them brandishing their weapons and defying them 
to come on as, they said, their “ bullets would turn to water. ” If ever 
there was a direct challenge to law and ordet' this was it. And, in 
view of the whole of the circumstances and of the results to the town 
and its citizens as a whole which might have followed from any 
hesitation at this pointy we have no doubt that the Deputy Commissioner 
was right in ordering, as he did order, the crowd to be dispersed by rifle 
fire. He used the minimum’ of force. He first ordered two single shots 
to be 'fired. That did not prevent the crowd coming on. After 
a minute, he ordered two further single shots to be fired which 
had the desired effect of stopping them. The mob dispersed and that 
was the end of serious rioting in Toungoo. We say without hesitation, 
not only that the course the Deputy Commissioner took was legally 
justified, but that in all probability it had the effect of saving many 
lives which might have been lost had the town of Toungoo become 
out of hand again that night. At the time the police did not know 
that their shots had taken any effect and it was only an hour or an hour 
and a half later that they learnt that, in fact, a half-caste Ooriya had 
been killed and a pongyi wounded. The p07igyi ultimately died. We 
have evidence from one officer that this pongyi was the leader of the 
mob, although we are not prepared to say that that was so with 
absolute certainty. It is, however, certain that both these men w^ere 
members of the unlawful assembly in the Pagoda compound and that 
each of them had been active in the armed procession which had 
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previously raided the town. The young Ooriya was, in fact, about to 
'be arrested in connection with the disturbance of the previous day. 

We think that the resolute handling of this incident saved the situation 
in Toungoo, for, having regard to what happened on the previous day, 
we cui only regard it as highly probable that, if the Deputy Commis- 
sioner had not taken the course he took, control might have been 
temporarily lost of the town during the evening and the night, with the 
inevitable result of further loss of life and property. Those whom we 
now find foremost in condemning the authorities for suppressing trouble 
with a strong hand at its commencement, would do well to reflect that, 
more often than not, by doing so they save life and injury. We ought 
to say that we have listened carefully to a story that the two men killed 
were in the Pagoda compound, one returning from the well and the 
other peeping out of curiosity from his kyaung and that, for no reason, 
they were shot at by the police. We do not believe that. 

The causes of the riots at 1 oungco are the same as we find elsewhere. The causes 
We find the same underlying influences both economic and political, ^t Toungoo. 
We find the same malign influence of the newspapers which 
exaggerated what had happened in Rangoon. The moment they 
appeared in Toungoo the passions of Burmans against Muslims were 
provoked. These were accompanied by the usual rumours of the 
stoning of the Sule Pagoda and attacks on the Shwedagon Pagoda. 

Once started it developed, so far as it was permitted to proceed, into 
the same vicious attacks on Muslim shop-keepers. The causes in 
Toungoo did not substantially difier from those elsewhere. We find 
also the influence of Thakins at Toungoo and the participation of many 
young men of this Association in the rioting. 

Since the riots there has been the , same steady deterioration in Since 
respect for law, order and discipline as we have found elsewhere. September. 
What were originally riots of a communal character have developed 
into a political movement aimed at undermining and embarrassing 
authority. Attempts to use the school children in this place as the 
instruments of disobedience and unrest were, at the date of our visit, 
only Ico obvious here as in other places throughout the country. And, 
finally, we observe the same discouragement of the civil and police 
authorities. 

We conclude by saying that the riots were very well handled at 
Toungoo and that, by such handling, we think, a far more serious 
situation in the town itself and in the district was avoided. 

Pegu, 

The Committee visited Pegu on the 11th of January and, wdth the Visit to Pegu, 
exception of Tharrawaddy, this visit concluded our tour of the 
districts. It is pleasant to be able to record that the two last places 
which we visited during our tour should have provided us with instances 
in which the disturbances were firmly handled. 

in Pegu itself adequate precautions were taken from the 27th of Disturbances 
July onwards and two meetings, one of tri-cyclists and one of ^ongyis at 
the Thunpaya and the Shwehmawdaw Pagodas respectively to discuss, 
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30th July. 


the situation created by the publication of Maung Shvve Hpi’s book^ 
were fortunately frustrated. In spite of all precautions, however, on 
the 30th and 31st of July there was considerable disturbance in Pegu 
town and from the 29th of July, starting at Nyaunglebin, until the end 
of the first week of August there were a number of sporadic incidents 
in the various villages in the Pegu District. But the degree of 
disturbance in the district should be measured, not by the incidents 
that actually took placci but rather by what might have taken place 
had not the situation been firmly and promptly dealt with by the 
District Superintendent of Police and other police officers. 

There is not the slightest doubt that in Pegu town there was a 
deliberate attempt by a number of Burmese citizens in conjunction with 
certain sections of the population to instigate disorder. Although the 
large meeting on the platform of the Shwehmawdaw Pagoda was 
prevented, a number of secret meetings of pongyis did take place. And 
we are informed that the police authorities were in possession of reliable 
information that sticksi iron bars and dahs were actually accumulated in 
the Shwehmawdaw Pagoda in readiness for a disturbance The District 
Superintendent of Police desired at an early stage to raid and search 
this Pagoda but he was prevented by express instructions conveyed to 
him by the Inspector- General of Police. We should agree that in a 
delicately poised situation so serious a step as the search of a Pagoda 
ought not to be embarked upon lightly. But in a case in which a 
responsible and capable District Superintendent of F'olice haSf on 
reasonable grounds, concluded that a search even of such a place was 
necessary for public safety, we think that only on the strcngest grounds 
should his judgment be over-ridden. No doubt such grounds existed 
in this case. We propose to say a word or two in Part III of this 
Report upon the relationship of kyaungs and kyaungdaiks to the right 
of search and we content ourselves in pointing out here that, in cases 
in which the abuse of the sanctity of religious places is known to exist,, 
it would be mest unfortunate if the impressicn were to get abroad that 
they were not within the reach of the law. 

We have come to the conclusion that there is reliable evidence of 
the desire of a certain section of fongyis in Pegu to see disorder started 
and, if the District Superintendent of Police had without reference to 
Rangoon resorted to the search, and properly conducted it, we should 
have been the last to blame him. The news and newspapers from 
Rangoon reached Pegu quickly and were we think responsible for the 
outbreak of rioting on the 30th and 3 1st of July in Pegu town. This 
followed precisely the same form as elsewhere and developed, on 
communal lines, into an attack, not only upon the Muslims, but upon 
Indians in general. This, of course, may have been due to the failure 
of the Burman to distinguish clearly between a Muslim and any other 
Indian. But the fact remains that the disturbance, not only in Pegu 
town, but in the district as well developed into an attack upon the 
Indian population at large and particularly upon the Muslims. That it 
was a deliberate attack is clear from the previous warnings given to 
many individual Muslims of what was likely to happen to their 
community. 

On the 30th of July rumours of impending trouble in Pegu town 
were current. A meeting of the elders of the town in the Municipal 
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Yernacular High School was convened by the authorities. The 
District Superintendent of Police was present, but the Deputy 
Commissioner was not, a fact which was, we think, unfortunate. But 
it is possible that he was not present because, as we recognize, he was 
in some personal embaiTassment in the matter. 0 Promises were made 
at this meeting by the elders of the various localities to control their 
own particular neighbourhoods. But, when rioting broke out, we 
“think they failed to do so. Later that evening a secret meeting of 
fongyis was held at the Thunpaya Kyanng, which is on the north side 
•of the Pegu Bazaar* 

On the 3 1st of July the disturbance broke out in the town. At TheSlstJnly. 
about noon a crowd of armed pongyis and laymen came out from the 
Thunpaya Kyaung and attacked Indian shops in the neighbourhood of 
the bazaar. The damage done was considerable, not less than 
-eighteen Kaka and other shops being destroyed and looted. It was, 
however, well handled by the military and civil police, who had been 
kept by the District Superintendent of Police in complete readiness. 

They were successful eventually in dispersing the mob by a show of 
fixed biyonets without either resorting to the use of their firearms or 
inflicting any other injury. The mob retreated to the Thunpaya 
Kyaung^ which thenceforth was so closely guarded by the District 
Superintendent of Police that it was impossible for the pongyis to come 
‘Out except for their legitimate begging routine. This again was a strong 
step to take and it has been complained of before us. But we hold that 
it was right. So long as a sacred building is abused, we cannot, m 
reason, see why society is not entitled to protect itself from that abuse. 

At the same time as this incident took place, there were other risings in 
•other parts of the town and particularly on the Thanatpin Road about 
two miles away. These disturbances were simultaneous and led the 
District Superintendent of Police to the view he has expressed to us — 
and we think the view is reasonable — that this outbreak of disturbances 
was planned. That too is the view of other citizens of Pegu. In the 
Zaingganaing Quarter again the crowds had to be cleared at the point 
of the bayonet, and in other quarters as w’ell, in the Leikpyagan 
Quarter, the Panhlaing Quarter, the Zebaing Quarter, the Thun payagyigon 
■Quarter and the Kyaukkyizu Quarter — simultaneous disturbances 
occurred. It was impossible to prevent individual looting of Indian 
shops during the morning. The net result was that three Muslims and 
two Hindus were killed, eight were injured and between sixty and 
seventy stalls altogether looted or damaged. The official record omits 
the killing of the two Hindus. We have received considerable evidence 
about this and we think that these men w^ere among the victims. One 
of them was picked up in the river later at Tongyi some seventeen 
miles from Pegu. 

There were no serious disturbances in Pegu town after that date. The distur- 
notwithstanding that tension continued. But from the 29th of July 
the district had been disturbed generally. On that day there was ^ ®^i®tnct. 
rioting in the Nyaunglebin Bazaar in which eight Muslims were injured 
and on the same day there was a slight disturbance at Tawwi. On the 
.30th of July there were attacks on Indians at Kyauktaga and in the 

(^) We understand that the Deputy Commissioner was at one time a Burmese 
■Muslim and is now a convert to Buddhism. 
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Complaints. 


evening at about 9 p.tn. a serious attack occurred upon the Mosque at 
Pazunmyaung. Four Indians were killed and four injured there. In 
this incident the Burman Headman, Maung Nyun Maung, displayed 
great resource and courage. We have had on more than one occision 
to complain of the lack of enterprise, if not worse, on the part of 
headmen and it is the more pleasant, therefore, to be able to record 
that this one lost not a moment in placing himself in possession of a 
gun which he wrested from the hands of a timid Chinaman, lired two 
shots at the rioters and thereby dispersed them. He, in fact, hit no- 
one but by doing this, we do not doubt that he prevented further loss 
of life and property. We wash to commend this m^n for his sense of 
duty and for his personal determination. On the same night there was 
an attack by Bumians upon Indians in Pyuntaza Town. On the evening, 
of the 31st, w^hich w^as the date of the disturbance in Pegu towm,” 
Thanatpin Railway Station was stoned. On the 1st of August Ihe- 
District Superintendent of Police himself conducted a reconnaissance 
of a number of places on the roid to Ny mnglebin accompanied by twa 
armoured cais and w-as just in time to prevent what might have been a 
serious outbreak at Pyinbongyi. At Payathoiisu there was an attack on 
the railway station on the night of the 3lst of July and, on the following 
day, at the Daiku Bazaar there was an attack on Indians by Burinans. 
On the same day at Thanatpin again an attempt was made to set fire to 
a shop and an attack was made upon the Motor Launch “ Barbara.’’’ 
Two of the crew and the Serang w^ere injured but managed to escape. 
A party of civil police prevented further damage. At Minywa on the 
same evening an attempt was made to burn the Mosque. On the 2nd 
of August rioting took plnce in Kanmyint Village and also at Letpanbu 
Village. In the latter a number of Chittagonian coolies were attacked. 
On the 3rd of August rioting took place at Htandaw^gyi, where small 
bands of Burmans did some looting. At Impi Village an Indian field 
hut was attacked and a Muslim inmate injured and in the evening at 
Paungdawthi the house of a Chittagonian w'as attacked and one person 
killed and four injured. Three of the injured persons were w^cmen. 
Thereafter there was slight looting in other parts of the district but it 
gradually died down. 

We think, from w^hat we have seen and heard, that in this district a. 
great weight of responsibility fell upon the shoulders of the District 
Superintendent of Police, whose Deputy Commissioner was, by reason 
of his own embarrassment, unable to assist him as much as might have 
been expected. But he handled it extremely ably. And it is a great 
tribute to him and to his vigilance that at no time did a major outbreak 
occur and nowhere was it necess ^ry to have resort to firearms. If it 
had been less ably handled at the start, we think that far more serious- 
trouble might have ensued. We are told that the presence of the 
armoured cars on the main road between Pegu and Nyiunglebin on the- 
1st of August was to a great extent responsible for keeping the district 
in control. 

We have received a few complaints from Indian residents of Pegu 
town that in isolated cases small parties of Burman policemen 
looked on ineffectively while rioting took place under their very eyes. 
Butin no instance have there been any pirticulars given to enable us- 
to verify these cases. We have done our best and have pressed ; the 
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District Superintendent of Police very carefully. But he cannot speak 
too highly of his constables as a whole, including his Biirman police-'j 
men. It is very easy for an Indian under the stress of seeing his ‘ 
property destroyed to think that an individual policeman is doing less ' 
than he might. We cannot, on the evidence vve have, find that any case 
of this kind has been established in Pegu town. We were given somb 
particLilai's of one case of a demand made by a police officer for money 
as the price of protection of a particular inhabitant. This has been 
investigated by the District Superintendent of Police himself and found 
to be untrue. 

The only other matter we propose to mention is the searching of The search 
the house of a gentleman named Senator Khan Bahadur Ibrahim, who "Pj” 
is a respectable and, we understand, a wealthy citizen of Pegu. This 
gentleman’s part in the affair reflects nothing but credit upon him. house. 
Nevertheless, a persistent rumour was spread by malicious persons 
that he was collecting Indians in his premises for the purposes 
of attacking the Pagoda. It was quite untrue. But nevertheless the 
Deputy Commissioner thought it wise to reassure the population by 
conducting himself a formal search. This \yasa pure matter of form 
and, as the Deputy Commissioner says in his report, no one who knew 
Khan Bahadur Ibrahim could for a moment have suspected that 
such a rumour was true. The search was made and of course, nothing 
was found. There is a suggestion made to us that this search consti- 
tuted an outrage towards this gentleman. We do not ourselves think 
so. We have no doubt that the Deputy Commissioner made it clear tcj^- 
the gentleman in question what his purpose was and w^e do not think 
that any reasonable man could regard the action of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner otherwise than as quite proper. 

The District Superintendent cf Police points out to us that on the Constables 
27th of July he was called upon to supply police for the disturbances ** borr<> 
at Rangoon and that reluctantly he did so. In the result, we do not 
think that Pegu suffered. But we sympathize with the District 
Superintendent of Police in his view that at a .time of disturbance it 
was dangerous to deplete the police force at Pegu. He has put this 
forward, not as a matter of complaint, but as an item of infcrmation. 

We have already seen how destitute in the emergency Rangoon was of 
effective civil police. The remedy, in our view, lies, not in the 
expedient of bon'owing policemen here arid there when an emergency 
arises, but in making the Rangoon City Police a self contained and 
effective force, capable of dealing with its own disorders. It was we 
think most dangerous to deplete the strength of the Pegu, or any other 
local, police in this way. 


Sandoway,0 

This was the only district of the Arakan Division which was in any 
way affected by the disturbances and even here there was no trouble 
during the first outbreak of rioting in Rangoch. But towards the end 
of August and in September there was a faint effervescence even in 

(’) We have not visited this and the following districts, in which, for the most part^ 
nothing of great importance took place. We have compiled these brief account 
from the official reports. 
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San do way District. In Sandoway town itself i on the 30th of August 
there were rumours that an attack would be made on the bazaar the 
next morning by bad characters from surrounding villages. This did 
not materialize but there was instead a momentary panic in the bazaar 
owing to some women being seen running to meet a motor-bus bringing 
fresh fish from the sea. This was a case of pure ‘‘ nerves.’^ After this 
matters settled down and there was no more trouble in Sandoway itself. 

On the 2nd of September at Gwa crowds collected possibly with the 
intention of attacking Indians and looting their shops. Considei'able 
alarm was caused to these shop-keepers, but no attack took place and 
the crowds were persuT.ded to disperse. U Kyaw Aung, a Muslim 
Resident Excise Officer, fired his ‘22 rifle ^‘in order to reassure an Indian 
shop keeper.” On the next day a number of Bur mans attacked a 
motor bus in which some Indian shop keepers were removing them- 
selves and their property from Kyaukkyi to a safer place. The Indians 
fled and their property was looted. Eight Burmans were arrested on 
this account. At about 5 p.m. on the same evening, one Ba Thein 
entered the quarters of the Branch Post-Master at Kyaukkyi and 
demanded money. The Branch Post-Master produced a dah and with 
the help of a postal peon the intruder was ejected. At about the same 
time, two Indian shop keepers had their property looted at Kyanyo 
near to Kyaukkyi. The Village Headman is said to have deliberately 
ignored what was going on and, we are pleased to see has since been 
I)laced under suspension and sent for trial in connection with this case. 
There were only two other incidents in the neighbourhood involving 
.:^ttacks on Indian traders and in all these cases a number of persons 
were arrested. 

Although it is possible that the rumours which prepared the 
atmosphere of uneasiness that preceded these slight disturbances 
had been deliberately put about, it cannot be said here that the attacks 
on Indians were really organized. But it is established that a number 
of bid characters had assembled in Kyaukkyi in readiness to take 
advantage of any disturbance that might occur. 


Pya^on, 

.Bogale. Tension began in this district on the 29th of July when rumours 

29th July, reached Bogale that a “ tazaung ” of the Sule Pagoda in Rangoon had 
been destroyed. These rumours were immediately exploited by the 
local Thakins who convened a meeting at which it was decided to 
assault all Indians in the town and to destroy their property . It was 
arranged that the signal should be given by the beating of a gong that 
night. At about 8pm the agreed signal was given and a mob collected 
outside the house of Tkakin Thin, the leader of the Bogale Thakins. 
The mob moved off towards the bazaar collecting recruits as it went but 
was checked by a police patrol, whereupon it broke up into smaller 
groups and filtered into the bazaar quarter. Widespread looting of 
Indian shops and stalls ensued and continued for about an hour. The 
First Additional Magistrate patrolled the town with the police the 
-wffiole time. When the patrols came near, the crowds dispersed only 
lo collect again as soon as the patrols moved on. The Magistrate then 
ordered the police party to fire one shot in the air. This had the effect 
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•desired. The mob near the police party fled and the other looters 
decided to go home. For a lime there were sporadic attacks upon 
shops, but by midnight quiet had been restored and there were no 
further incidents that night. 

The Deputy Commissioner and District Superintendent of Police 
received early news of this riot. They collected thirty-one military 
police and sixteen civil police and set out for Bogale at once, arriving 
early on the morning of the 30th. They immediately collected all 
available forces and marched round the town visiting every quarter. 

After completion of the march patrols were posted in the town. All 
was quiet that day. But it was said that a second riot had been planned 
and that but for the march round the town there would have been a 
further outbreak of looting that morning. 

Shortly after 8 a.in. on the 31st of July trouble broke out again over 31st July, 
some trivial matter dangerous only because of the excited state of the 
town. Crowds armed with dahs and sticks were roaming through the , 
town, looting Indian shops, but they melted away at once on the 
appearance of the Deputv Commissioner and District Superintendent of 
Police who were at the head of two separate police parties. Order 
was soon restored, and thirty-eight persons were arrested for taking 
part in the rioting, A further twenty arrests were made during the 
following two days and it is put down by the officials to these arrests 
that there was no further disorder in Bogale. 

Two other incidents deserve mention at Bogale. On the night of 
the 2nd of August a Muslim house on the outskirts of the town was 
burnt. This was suspected to be due to incendiarism. On the same 
•day information was received that tattooing for invulnerability was 
taking place at Payachaung, a village about a mile outside the town. 

The District Superintendent of Police immediately investigated this 
information and found that it was true. Nine tattooed persons were 
arrested and a day or so later the fongyi who had performed the 
tattooing was run to earth, arrested and proceeded against under 
section 107 of the Criminal Procedure Code. He was found to be a 
young man of limited intelligence and no apparent influence. But we 
feel that the prompt action of the police was creditable. 

On the night of the 30th of July, there had been some trouble in Pyap6n 
Pyapon town, where the Headquarters Assistants to the Deputy Town. 30th 
Commissioner and to the District SuperintendenL of Police had been 
left in charge. False rumours caused excitement and Burmans were 
obviously ready to attack Indians on the slightest provocation. A 
number of minor attacks did in fact take place upon both the persons 
and the property of Indians but the police and Magistrates were quickly 
on the spot and the trouble did not spread. Tension continued for 
.several days and on the 3rd of August there was an incident in which 
some twenty Barmans visited a field hut inhabited by about ten 
Chittagonians. The inhabitants fled but were surrounded and 
attacked with dahs^ two being killed. Seven persons were, we 
are glad to see, sent for trial in this case, six having made 
tconfessions. 



Dedaye and 
Kyaiklat. 
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At Dedaye and Kyaiklat there was tension and elsewhere in the 
district there were isolated cases of attacks upon Indians. Due,, 
perhaps, to its proximity to Rangoon, a feature of the district was the 
number, variety and strength of the rumours in circulation. 


Bassetn* 

There was practically no trouble in this district except that on the 
31st of July forty Burmans attacked and looted an Indian shop at 
Daikpyet at about 7-30 p.m. The situation was quickly dealt with by a 
Sub- Inspector of Police and police constables who went at once on a 
trolley to the scene. Reports were also received of attempts to burn 
the Mosque at Shage. For the rest, it was a story of alarms and 
rumours and impending incidents, all promptly and firmly handled by 
the police, who received great help from various sections of the public. 
We think that residents of Bassein, both officers of Government and 
members of the public, may look back upon the record of their town 
and district during the riots with some pride and satisfaction. 

Meiktila, 

Meiktila was fortunately very free from disturbances. Such 
disturbances as did occur are ascribed to a feeling that the Buddhist 
religion had been insulted and a sympathetic reaction to the riots 
elsewhere. Many rumours were circulated in the district, particularly 
in Thazi, from the 30th of July onwards and the police made timely 
arrangements for meeting any trouble. On the 31st of July there were 
a few cases of stone-throwing at Indian gharries and on the next day 
an Indian shop wis stoned at Yegyo, half-way between Meiktila and 
Mahlaing. Late that evening two Muslim houses at Mahlaing were set 
fire to and an adjoining godown looted. These buildings adjoined a 
Mosque. Military police w^ere sent at once from Meiktila and these^ 
together with the civil police, controlled the situation. Two rounds 
had to be fired to frighten off an unruly crowd outside the town but no 
one was hurt. This was the most important incident in the district. 
Presumably, it was intended to burn the Mosque as well. On the 
following morning two military policemen were assaulted with sticks 
and stones by a small party of Burmans at Mahlaing. In the evening 
thieves attempted to break into an Indian shop. On the Sth of August 
there was some half-hearted stoning of an Indian shop in Thabutkon 
but there was no serious trouble. Tension continued in the district 
for some time but there were no further incidents. 


YamHhin. 

The trouble in this district was confined almost entirely to- 
Pyinmana. On the 3 1st of July at about 9-30 a.m. there was a private 
quarrel in Pyinmana Bazaar between a bazaar seller and a madman. 
This created a panic and in a few moments the hooligan element of the 
town was looting all over the bazaar area. No big shops were touched 
but small “ one man ” stalls and Indian cooly lines were completely 
sacked and there were a few assaults. Civil and military police were- 
called out and by 1 p.m. the situation was completely m hand. At night 
the main roads into Pyinmana were picketed and the town was patrolled.. 
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A party of about fifty persons all aimed with various weapons and led by 
a fongyi was rounded up while attempting to enter the town across the- 
Ngalaik River. Almost at the same time two determined attempts w^ere 
made by a large mob of armed villagers to rush the pickets on the west 
of the town. Two pickets had to open fire but they caused no casual- 
ties. There were other attempts to gain entrance into the town but 
these were also fruscrated. During the following four days there were 
other minor incidents but the general situation was kept well in hand.. 
From the 5th to the I5th the situation improved But on the 16tb 
there was a recrudescence of trouble. As a result of a long standing 
quarrel a Burman, who most unfortunately happened to be an iifazifi' 
from a nearby kyaung,, was assaulted and severely cut with dahs by 
Zerbadis. Pongyis retaliated and attacked Zerbadi houses and a girl 
received dah cuts. This incident had no immediate developments but 
on the 18th of August attacks on Zerbadis recurred. Pongyis took a 
large part in these. They were armed and some had charms painted 
on them. The police were able to retain control of the situation. For 
a good many days after this there were isolated attacks upon Zerbadis 
in Pyinmana and its neighbourhood. On the 30 Lh of August tattooing, 
for invulnerability was discovered in certain villages north of Pyinmana. 
Freshly tattooed persons and the saya who had been doing the tattoo- 
ing were found and arrested, on that and the next day. 


Myingyan. 

The exaggerated and inflammatory accounts in the vernacular 
newspapers of the riots in Rangoon reached M 5 dngyan District about 
the 30th of July. At the same time, there was a crop of rumours which 
were both false and calculated to incite communal antagonism between 
Burmans and Indians. As in other parts of the country, these were 
responsible for the outbreak of disturbances in the district. 

The chief trouble in the district occurred at or near Nyaungu 
Fire had to be opened four times at this place, three times by the 
police and once by private persons in self-defence (^). On the 30th of 
July, an Indian shop was stoned but nothing serious happene I until the 
evening of the 3 1 st of July. Then, a mob of about a hundred fongvis and 
fifty Burmans started to attack Indians with (lahs and sticks. The 
Police Station Officer tried to disperse the crowd but was not success- 
ful. He eventually fired two shots one of which inflicted injuries 
on Maung Po Kauiig in t)oth legs. At the same time another crowd of 
Burmans attacked Indians in ""the Kwetthit Quarter of the tovvn. The 
District Superintendent of Police and Township Officer attempted to* 
disperse this crowd. A spear was thrown at the District Superintendent 
of Police but fortunately missed him. Three other assaults were 
made on him and a police constable fired one shot in defence. The 
crowd then dispersed." A Mosque was also attacked and there was 
a good deal of looting On the following day, looting and rioting 
continued and the District Superintendent of Police was hit on the left 
wrist and knee by a bottle while he was trying to disperse a mob. 
The Circle Inspector of Police was also hit by a stone. The house and 

(^) No representations have been made to us through the Deputy Commissioner in 
respect of this firing. 
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refinery of an Indian about a mile outside Nyaungu were also attacked 
by a mob of about a hundred Burmans. The owner had a double 
barrel gun and there was also in his house a Sub- Inspector of Police on 
leave, who also had a double barrel gun and a revolver. Seven shots 
were fired with these firearms but it is not known whether anyone was 
hit. One man, however, was found the following morning with gun 
-shot wounds and immediately arrested. When the police party arrived 
the mob dispersed. Two houses and a ^yaungyo stack were burnt 
down at Pagan and some kerosene was looted from an oil godown. 
On the following day, the 3rd of August at about 5 p.m. seven 
unknown persons approached the militarj^ police picket at the bazaar. 
They were ordered to stop but refused to do so and attempted to 
escape. They were chased, three being captured and one being 
wounded by a revolver shot from the Jemadar of the military police. 

Myingyan Trouble at Myingyan itself was not so serious. Grounds collected 

on the 30th and there was considerable restlessness but nothing 
else happened. The tension persisted the following day but 
again there was nothing beyond a slight commotion 

in the bazaar. On the following morning an Indian hardware 
merchant was seen walking into his house carrying his double barrel 
gun. This attracted the attention of several Buimians who took offence 
and began throwing stones at his house. The police dispersed the 
mob. On the 1st of August 1938 a few stones were thrown at cooly 
lines in Steel’s Spinning Mills. On the 2nd of August, there were some 
minor assaults upon Indians in the Spinning Mill area. That evening 
^ongyis assaulted a Muslim boy in an Indian tea-shop and an ugly 
situation developed. The Deputy Commissioner was able, however, to 
persuade the ^ongyis^ who had turned out armed with dahs and sticks, 
to go back to their kyaungs. After this, there were a few isolated 
assaults, but no serious trouble. There was some looting at Kyauk- 
padaung and one case of arson and stone throwing at Yonzingyi. 

Two of the four cases of shooting occurred in self-defence. The 
third shooting was undertaken on the orders of the Police Station 
Officer, Nyaungu, who, on the face of it, was lawfully dispersing an 
unlawful ” assembly. 


Minhu, 

Nothing at all happened in this district until the 2nd of August. 
•On that day information was received that Indians at Sinbyugyun and 
Konzaung, opposite Yenangyaung, feared that they might be attacked. 
Parties of military police were sent at once to both these places. That 
night a few stones were thrown at a. Mosque and at an Indian barber’s 
-shop in Minbu and early the next morning Burmans attempted to burn 
a large Muslim shop at Sinbyugyun. Military and civil police were 
quickly on the scene, extinguished the fire and prevented further 
disturbances. On the evening of the 5th of August a Kaka shop at 
Sinbyugyun, which had been left unattended, was looted. Military and 
civil police arrived and three Burmans were arrested. Immediately 
after this an attempt was made to burn a building occupied by Hindus. 
The police patrols who were near the Kaka shop came at once and 
extinguished the fire before any damage was done. One Burman ex- 
<;onvict was arrested. Five Burmans also attacked a house occupied 
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by a Sikh. They were armed with pick-axes and sticks and were 
arrested. The next morning an attempt was made to burn the bamboo 
fence of a cattle shed owned by Indians just outside the village. No 
damage was d^ne. This concluded the trouble at Sinbyugyun. 

Between 11 p.m. and midnight on the 5th of August, a few Burmans. 
attacked some Chittagonians living in a hut at Konzaung, buirt it down 
and caused simple injuries to some of the inmates. The Subdivisional 
Officer, Minbu, with civil and military^ police extinguished the fire and 
arrested three Burmans that night and four others the next clay. Two 
days later three abandoned huts belonging to Chittagonians were burnt 
in Konzaung. For the rest there were a few cases of actual or alleged 
stone throwing, but otherwise the district remained quiet. 


Lower Chindwin, 

There were no serious disturbances in this district at all. But 
there was considerable uneasiness and tension. On the evening of the 
1st of August, fifty young pongyis armed with a variety of weapons 
marched into the town on the plea, wholly without foundation, that 
five pongyis had been assaulted by Indians and admitted into the 
Monywa hospital. Eventually these pongyis were persuaded by the 
Deputy Commissioner and the police to go back to their kyaungs. On 
the following afternoon, another procession of pongyis from a rival 
faction marched through the town condemning Maung Shwe Hpi, his 
book, the publishers and Muslims in general. There were no further 
developments and the Deputy Commissioner and some other officers 
were again able to induce them to go back quietly to their kyaungs. 
There were a few minor attacks upon the property of Muslims and after 
the 13th of August, Indian shops were boycotted for a time. Normal 
conditions were restored in a few days. But for one or two minor 
incidents this was all the trouble experienced in the Lower Chindwm 
DistrictO , 


Katha, 

The only inciden.ts in this District took place on the 4th of August 
at about 8 p.m. when two isolated assaults on Indians occurred in Katha 
Town. No great harm was done in either case. There was tension 
and several scares but no further trouble. 

Myitkyma, 

The only disturbance in this district was when a party of Burmese 
youths headed by Thakin Kyaw Thein looted eight Indian stalls at 
Mogaung and caused damage to the extent of Rs. 450. 

Thaton, 

There was little or no trouble here. On the 31st of July a public 
meeting was summoned by Thakin Ba Than, President of the Munici- 
pality, at which provocative resolutions were passed- On the following 

(^) We regret that at Monywa there have been serious disturbances since we have 
written our report. 
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day, the District Superintendent of Police arrested a drunken Bunnan 
"who was molesting Indians on the road to Theinzeik. , On the next 
day, there was a quarrel between an Indian and a Burman in Theinzeik 
itself. The Burman collected a mob which is thought to have been 
armed and to have been led by local Thakins. The police dealt with 
the situation promptly. On the evening of the 3rd of August, there 
were six isolated assaults on Indians in Thaton town. On the night of 
the 5th, a mob of Barmans broke into an Indian shop at Zemathwe 
about five miles from Thaton. An Indian was slightly injured and some 
property was looted. There was no other trouble in Thaton. 

H anthawaddy. 

On the night of the 28th of July there was sporadic throwing of 
stones at Muslim houses in Kyauktan and Thong wa. The situation 
deteriorated on the following day and on that night there were two 
attacks by Burmans armed with dahs^ sticks and stones upon the houses 
of Chittagonians in Kayan. These Burmans assaulted the Chittagonians 
and set fire to their houses. On the following night more Muslim 
shops in Kayan were burnt and looted by hooligans. An unsuccessful 
attempt was also made to set fire to the Mosque After this there was 
no serious trouble in the town of Kayan. On the same day the house 
of a Muslim in Thongvva was set fire to. The fire was extinguished 
before it could spread. On the afternoon of the following day, the 
3lst of July, however, there was an outbreak of looting in the Kyauktan 
Bazaar. The local civil and police officers quickly brought the situation 
under control. On the 1st of August the house of a Muslim living 
about four miles north of Kayan was attacked by some twenty-five 
Burmans and cash and property stolen. Two Muslim shops were 
burnt on the 5th of August in the Twante Subdivision. There was 
anothjr attack followed by looting in the Kayan Township on the 8th 
of August. Filially on the 21st of August an attempt was made to set 
fire to the Mosque at Wabalaukthauk in the Twante Subdivision. 
The riots in Hanthawaddy did not at any time assume grave 
proportions. 



PART III. 

Summaries and Conclusions. 
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CHAPTER XVllI. 

The Police. 

1, In General. 

In any civilized country, the security of its citizens, in life and The safety cf 
property, must as it seems to us, be a condition precedent to the develop- {he^state^s* 
ment of its national and domestic life and must on that account be the primary res- 
foremost responsibility of the State. This requires a police force. And ponsibility, 
the strength of that force and, to some extent, the regulations which 
govern it must necessarily be measured by the particular conditions 
in which it is required to work and by the duties it is required 
to perform. It may be disquieting, as the Fiscal Committee C) has 
observed, that the cost of a service such as the police should account 
for so substantial a part of the expenditure of the State as ten per cent. 

We do not yield to that Committee any monopoly of recognizing the 
ideal of transferring as much as possible of that expenditure to the 
nation-building Depariment sw hen j'i is possible. But, if we are to under- 
stand the standard they have applied to public safety — a “ reasonably 
satisfactory standard ” — as meaning that they are content to take 
serious risks in the matter of public safety, then, in the light of what 
we have seen in the course of our inquiry and in justice to all without 
distinction who live in the country, we are not prepared to agree. For 
we think that it is a perversion of ideas — and, indeed, contrary to all 
experience — that nation-building services can flourish and exercise 
their proper influence where security of life and property itself is not 
first assured. 

That the time has not yet arrived in Burma when its public security The time has 
services can be relaxed we feel sure. The figures of its normal crime, “ot yet come 
which is not materially decreasing, are alone sufficient to prove that, ^^ur’t^'^ser- 
And, if that alone were not sufficient proof, then the new sqcial viceTcan be 
problems, among them the real danger of a communal problem, ,to which relaxed 
the nationalist and political developments of the past few years have 
given rise, can be added. We hope and believe that ultimately from 
the present phase of national and political excitement and disturbance 
a healthy public opinion may naturally emerge and, when it does, it 
will mark real political and social progress in the country, the 

time is not yet. 

It is a paradox that the very freedom of Burma in the past from 
the disturbing influence of any real political or communal upheavals 
has in the present disturbances proved a source of weakness. - It is for 
this reason that we have found it necessary to write this chapter to 
explain what have struck use as a number of shortcomings in the 
forces of law and or ier to which attention ought to be drawn, if the 
actirn of the police in the disturbances into which w^e have inquired 
is to be properly understood and the same dangers in the future 
avcided. ■ ^ 


See page 199, Second Interim Report. 
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Although the Coringhee riots of 1930 arose from causes which 
were strictly local, we think that some parallels are to be found 
between the course they ran and the disturbance in Rangoon into 
which we have inqured. Once started, those riots spread outwards 
from the centre of the City to the suburbs. And for their extension 
rumours of all Idnd were chiefly responsible. There were rumours of 
attacks upon the Botataung Pagoda and on Burmese women, which 
have found their counterpart in the rumours in these riots of the 
attacks upon the Sule Pagoda and the Shwe Dagon Pagoda. There 
was evidence that the Burman crowds made use on that occasion too 
of the Thayettaw Kyaungdaik, To some extent, the same attacks 
upon Indian stall-keepers were to be found. And not only did the 
Committee of Inquiry find that in those riots the Coringhees of Rangoon 
did not receive the protection from the police to which they were 
fairly entitled, but the police were criticised for their inaction and 
failure to suppress disturbances within their sight. Though these 
facts are in themselves of no importance in considering the riots into 
which we have been charged to inquire, we have observed them and 
they ought to be compared with the conclusions at which we ourselves 
in due course shall arrive. 

We do not propose at the moment to deal with the question of the 
mere strength of the police. This is discussed elsewhere 0- We shall, 
therefore, assume a force adequate in point of numbers. We desire to 
add, moreover, that, in whatever we say in this chapter, we recognize 
certain essential characteristics of the functions and position of the 
police. The police are necessarily invested with grave responsibilities 
and duties, for what they have to do involves collective and individual 
safety, individual liberty and, sometimes, even individual life. It is, 
perhaps, insufficiently realized how responsible and difficult the task of 
the police officer is. And they labour under the handicap of working 
in conditions which necessarily afford them opportunities for, and often 
expose them to the suspicion of, abusing their powers. To perform 
their heavy responsibilities it is absolutely necessary to equip them 
with correspondingly wide, and sometimes almost arbitrary powers. 
And in the final and heaviest duty of the police officer of preserving 
order and protecting life and property in a time of rioting and disorder 
— which is the function with which we as a Committee have principally 
come in contact — he is bound to be given duties, powers and discretions 
which are almost unendurable. That too is not sufficiently recognized. 
It also has to be appreciated that almost everything a police officer 
does is done coram populo and is liable to be the object of cidticism and 
misunderstanding by ill-informed, and of distortion and prejudice by 
ill-disposed, members of the public. And, finally, the police themselves 
must recognize that the sequel to their heavy responsibilities, and in 
some instances to their privileges, is that they must be circumscribed 
within exact legal limits, and that their responsibilities must be 
discharged with a high standard of honesty. 

No one, we venture to think, who, with an impartial eye, studies 
the position of the civil police in Burma and the conditions in which 
they work, can fail to be struck forcibly by one thing. It is the 
impenetrable barrier of prejudice, suspicion and distrust which 


C) See page 237, ef seq. 
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separates them from all classes of the people. Nothing could be more 
-calculated than this to make their work more difficult, to impair their 
'efficiency, to encourage crime and to waste public money. If there is 
one thing more than another which* is responsible for the stubborn 
resistance of crime to all attempts to decrease its volume in Burma, it is 
we think the universal distrust of the police. This was not itself a 
‘ cause ’ of the present disturbances but most certainly it has been a 
hindrance both to their efficient handling and to the growth of that 
public opinion which alone, when it arises, will make their recurrence 
impossible. Whether this is inherited from India or to what extent it 
is deserved we cannot, of course, say. To what extent the lack of 
public support drives the police to expedients and practices which are 
discreditable, we are not in a position to know. For these are things 
beyond the scope of this enquiry. But we can say that of all things 
which, in our opinion, would make for tranquillity in Burma and which 
would at the same time lay the foundations for those nation-building 
movements to which the Fiscal Committee has pointed as the goal of 
efficient and economical administration, a complete and thorough 
everhaul of the police system of the country by an impartial body of 
experts is, in our opinion, the most to be desired This lies outside the 
province of our inquiry, except so far as we have met throughout with 
mistrust and abhorrence of the police and an almost universal prejudice, 
even among respectable people, against them. There may well be some 
foundations of truth in the many charges that are levelled at them. But 
this much is certain, that the present state of affairs is unfair to the 
police themselves as a whole and to the citizens of the country. And 
it is a discredit and a handicap to Burma. 

We have said that because, in our view, it goes to the root of many essen- 

of the ills that Burma suffers from and it has to be removed before great tials to police 
progress can be made. If confidence in the police could be established efficiency in 
ihen, we think, the people would be more ready to accept the rule of 
law. And once that happened a public opinion might arise which 
would insist upon tranquillity. And the police themselves would find 
their task less arduous and less disheartening. But, however, that may 
be, we have, in our scrutiny of police action during the riots, been 
impressed with a number of circumstances. 

Above all things there appear to us to be two essentials which, in 
fairness to the public and the police officer, must be insisted upon if the 
police force is to do its duty. The first is that the law which the police 
officer is required to caiTy out must be clear and satisfactory and both 
the police officer and the public must know with certainty what it is. 

And the second is that every police officer should be confident that, if 
kc does his duty^ he will receive the support of those to whom he is 
responsible, whether immediately or ultimately. In neither of these 
two respects is the position at present, in our opinion, entirely 
satisfactory. 

It is for a number of reasons within our terms of reference to xhe law 
consider carefully the law which the police officer is charged to carry which the 
out in times of rioting. For it is, in the present disturbances, the Police officer 
metre gauge by which we have had to judge whether or not in any carry out. 

particular case he did his duty and, indeed, whether he has been given 
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a fair chance to do it. It contains moreover, the measure of the 
protection which the public is given and it has to be considered whether 
from the public point of view it is adequate to prevent or meet any 
future disturbances. We must, of course, confine ourselves to “ rioting.’^ 
And in this connection we have to consider three things— the Criminal 
Procedure Code, the Penal Code and the Police Manual, which 
together contain all that the police officer has to help and guide him. 

The two classes of occasions during the rioting in which a police 
officer is called upon to use “ force C) are first in the dispersal of 
“ unlawful assemblies ” and secondly in the protection by the police 
officer of life, whether his own or someone else’s, and property. It is 
not always easy to distinguish between these two classes of case^ 
because to some extent they overlap. For instance, an unlawful 
assembly may well be actively engaged in threatening the lives and 
property of others. On the other hand, no active threat to life and 
property may yet have arisen, but it may be a reasonable apprehension 
that it will, or may, follow. Again, it may be extremely difficult to tell 
whether a real threat to life or property has arisen or, if it has, w^hether 
it is a serious one or not. In a third case life or property may be in 
danger at the hands of individuals who are not an “ assembly ” at all. 
These sources of a police officer’s duty and powers require, therefore, 
to be carefully distinguished. 

An unlawful assembly is defined by section 141 of the Penal Code (*). 
We do not propose to discuss it at length because il is there to be read. 
It is sufficient to say that not every assembly is t>er se unlawful, even in 
a time of riot and that it is essential to the proper performance of his 
duties that a police officer should know when an assembly is “ unlawful ” 
and when il is not {^). But an assembly which is not, fer se, unlawful 
within the meaning of section 141 of the Indian Penal Code may, if it 
is “likely to cause a disturbance of the public peace ”, become an 
“unlawful ” assembly, in the sense that it may be dispersed by force, by 

{^) The expression “ force ’’includes* of course, resort to the use of firearms, where 
necessary and proper. 

(®) Section 141 of the Penal Code : — 

An assembly of five or more persons is designated an ‘ unlawful assembly ’, 
if the common object of the persons composing that assembly is — 

Ftrst.—To overawe by criminal force, or show of criminal force, the Legislative- 
or Executive Government of India, or the Government of any Presidency, 
or anv Lie' tenant-Governor, or any public servant in the exercise of the 
lawful power of such public servant ; or 
Second. — ^To resist the execution of any law, O'* of any legal process ; or 
Third — 'To commit any mischief or criminal trespass, or other offence ; or 
Fourth, — By means of criminal force, or show of ciiminal force, to any person 
to take or obtiin possession of any property or to deprive any person of 
the enjoyment uf a right of wav, or of the use of water or other incoporeal 
right of which he is in possession or enjoyment, or to enforce any right or 
supposed right ; or 

Fifth. — Bv means of Cl iininal force, or show of criminal force, to compel any 
person to do wdiat he is not legally bound to do, or to omit to do what 
he is legally entitled to do ” 

Explanation. — An assembly which was not unlawful when it assembled, may 
subsequently become an unlawful assembly.” 

(*) There has been a certain amount of confusion in the minds of some civil and 
some police otficers in cases where people have collected together or gone out in 
procession, in disobedience to orders under section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. They do not necessarily per se constitute an unlawful assembly. [See further 
page 267;, 
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the simple process of its being commanded to disperse by ‘‘ any Magis- 
irate or Officer in charge of a Police Station^' and of its refusing to do 
so (^). We draw particular attention to the words in italics. Unlawful 
assemblies, whether they are “unlawful ferse under section 141 of the 
Penal Code or are ^‘unlawful” in the sense of section 127 (1) of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, may, if necessary, be dispersed under section 
128 of the Criminal Procedure Code. This section is of such 
importance that we think it necessary to set out the relevant portion of 
it in the text : — 

“ 128. If, upon being so commanded, any such assembly does not 
disperse, or if, without being so commanded, it conducts 
itself in such a manner as to shew a determination not to 
disperse, any Magistrate or officer -‘in-charge of a folice 
station (®), may proceed to disperse such assembly by force 


We again draw particular attention to the words ‘‘ any Magistrate or 
^officer -ill-charge of a folice-staiionV Those then are the powers of 
dispersing an assembly which is either fer se unlawful under section 
141 of the Penal Code or is “ likely to cause a disturbance of the public 
peace ” and as such liable to be constituted an unlav\'ful assembly by, and 
ordered to disperse under, section 127 (I) of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

The other branch of the law is governed by that fasciculus of 
sections composed of sections 96 to 106 of the Penal Code relating to 
the right of private defence belonging to any individual. We do not 
propose to set these out in detail. But w^e do observe that resort to 
this power must, in law, always be a hazardous proceeding f oi* a simple 
police officer, particularly in defending property, because in our view, 
the mastery of section 103 of the Penal Code requires no inconsiderable 
power of memory and legal understanding. What we desire to make 
clear is that from these two sources are derived all the police officers’ 
powers of using “ force ” in civil rioting. 

Converting these abstract principles into terms of our experience 
^during the course of our inquiry, we think that we can conveniently try 
‘SO summarize the types of position that arose. By far the most 
frequent cases were those in which mobs of anything between twenty 
and a thousand patrolled the streets or attacked particular shops or 
houses. In nearly every case they were armed with some or all of the 
following weapons : dahs^ axes, spears, sticks, loaded sticks, stones or 
bottles. The degree to which their constituents were armed varied 
from place to place. In nearly every place in the districts and 
frequently in Rangoon, mobs of this kind w-ere to be met with. It was 
the standard form of rioting, but the circumstances varied infinitely. 
This was the type of crowd that in a disturbed distinct almost every 
.District Superintendent and Deputy Superintendent of Police, Inspector 
and Sub-Inspector of Police, Police Station Officer, Head Constable 


(') Section 127 of the Criminal Procedure Code : — 

“ (1) Any Magistrate or ofEcer-in-charge of a police-station may command any 
unlawful assembly, or any assembly of five or mere persons likely to cause a 
disturbance of the public peace, to disperse ; and it shall thereupon be the duty of 
the members of such assembly to disperse accordingly.” 

\^) The italics are ours. 
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and policeman and every Magistrate was, aal one time or another, called 
upon to deal with There were, of course., other types of disturbance. 
There was the “ procession which in soome cases was scarcely distin- 
guishable from the “ mob we have just d.escribed ; but, in other casesy. 
was merely demonstrative. There were in Jlividual hooligans, robbers an*d 
murderers There were the school boys. To deal with these situations 
satisf ctorily requires a high degree botlioof practical knowledge of the 
relevant law and of conhdence that support for lawful and bona /zrfd- 
action from both colleagues and siipadois will be forthcoming. It was 
not, by any means, easy to determine at vdiat point to intervene. And 
in this connection it must be borne stedfastly in mind that in almost 
every case the force of police was so iiiaodequate — five, ten or twelve 
men — that in practice no effective int«eiwention was possible except by 
shooting. That must always be remmiher^d when considering what the 
police did, ought to have done and coii'id do in connection with these 
and any other riots that may occur under present conditions (^). 

The most frequent case, therefoioe, was that of the “ mob ’’ or 
** crowd of the kind have described!. Let us consider, therefore^ 
what these cases involved. One of Che great criticisms made to us 
throughout will from our account of the districts be seen to have been — 
and to some extent it was true — that Chese crowds were allowed both 
to patrol the streets in the presence of police officers and magistrates 
too long before being stopped and even to threaten, or actually to 
commit, acts of destruction and looting too long before being dispersed 
by force as unlawful assemblies nuiciier section 128 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. In many c^ses it wass not until after a great deal of“ 
damage had been done to Indian sluops, injuries to Iiiclians inflicted 
and, in some cases, murder committed, that the only “ force ” possible* 
was resorted to. In other cases, ans in Letpadan 0, no force w^as 
resorted to and the sequel proved to murder on a large scale. This- 
general criticism of the. conduct of the ^ police is not an easy one to deal 
with nor, at the moment, do we want t»o deal with it except in a general 
way. But it has a vital bearing ni)o:n what we are now attempting to 
discuss because, in our view, such justification as may exist for this 
general criticism of the police — ^aud some justihcation does exist — 
proceeds largely from three sources fo:>r which the individual officers 
concerned are not themselves altogether to blame. 

First, we do not think that the lavf itself was adequate. Secondly 
we do not think that the police c^6c*ers concerned, or, indeed, police- 
officers generall 3 ^, understood what ihoeir powers under the law were, 
and thirdly there was a general laack of confidence as to what might 
happen to them if they did their duly fearlessly. We will take these 
matters one by one. 

As we have already pointed out, itr equires “ a Magistrate or an officer- 
in-charge of a police station to m^ke an assembly unlawful under 
section 127, and to disperse it uaderssection 128, of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code. In other words, these ofifficers alone— and, of course, there 

P) When we deal with paragraphs ?0aind 71 of the Police Manual it will be seen 
to what an extent the instructions givea to the police were out of touch with the 
realities of the situation. 

P) See page 189 et seq. 
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are included officers superior in rank to that of a police station officer — 
have the power to disperse an unlawful assembly under the Criminal 
Procedure Code. This has startled us. But we can find nothing which 
relaxes the stringency of section 128 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code C) and it must be accepted that that is the position.. In practice, 
therefore, it was only where either a Magistrate or an officer-in-charge 
of a police-station or some superior officer was present that the powers 
of section 128 became available at all. In every place, both in Rangoon 
and in the districts, Magistrates were scarce. And officers senior to 
police-station officers were scarcer still, having regard to the small 
parties into which the police had necessarily to be split. This 
qualification automatically excluded Sub-Inspectors of Police who are 
the most numerous and the most useful class of subordinate police 
officers. In many cases, it was necessary, in order to control a town or 
village, to split up the police and military police forces into numerous 
small parties, some at fixed posts and some on patrol. It was, we think, 
the exception rather than the rule to find the smaller parties of police 
or military police accompanied by a Magistrate, a police-station 
officer cr an officer senior in rank to the latter. It is highly important, 
in order to get an accurate view^ of the situation, to realize, and we 
therefore, repeat it, that the police and military police in any given 
place were as a rule so inti fully few that it was necessary in most cases to 
split them up into very small parties indeed in order to cover the 
ground. Rioters were on the whole not considerate enough to riot 
always in the face of large bodies of police under senior officers, where 
such bodies were available. 

We think that this defect is a very serious and dangerous one. And, 
moreover, it is unfair to the public that they should be deprived, as 
often happened, of the lawful protection of section 128 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code and to the junior police officers in charge of small 
parties of police whose position, with a heavy responsibility to shoulder 
and an inadequate training in howto discharge it, was highly precarious. 
We cannot say too strongly that, in our opinion, it is intolerable that 
the public should be deprived of the protection of section 128 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code and that the Sub-Inspector of Police 
should be exposed in this way to all the hazards of breaking 
the law. 

We hold a strong opinion that the police officer as a whole inade- 
quately understands what his rights and duties are in respect of the 
dispersal of unlawful assemblies and the protection of the public. He 
is, in our opinion, inadequately trained in this respect. This may be 
because of the previous history of tranquillity in Burma. Nevertheless, 
in our view, there is a distinct deficiency in the training, both practical 
and theoretical, which the police force as a whole receives in relation 
to their duties in times of civil disturbance, just as there was, as we 
shall show in our paragraphs upon riot schemes (*), an equally distinct 
failure in practical preparation to meet civil disturbance. It only has 
to be stated to become obvious that real efficiency cannot be attained 
without adequate instruction in the duties to be performed and it is 

(h We have inquired from the Home Department of the Government of Burma 
and they know of no relaxations either, 

P) See page 247. 
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most unfair to the police themselves that they should be expected to 
do with credit that which they have been inadequately trained to do. 
We have heard a ^^reat deal in the course of our inquiry to the effect 
that the police “ were not given a free hand.” There has been a great 
deal of loose talk about this sort of thing. The rights and powers of 
the police are laid down by Statute. If police officers as a whole, from 
the highest to the lowest, were more familiar with what their powers 
and duties really were and how to carry them out, we venture to think 
that they would have found it less necessary to rely upon the instruc- 
tions they hoped to receive from the Government and easier to have 
simply carried out the law as they found it with confidence. We have 
found in more than one case a tendency to rely upon instructions 
given or expected to be given rather thm a disposition to take the 
law as it stands and to carry it out. We think, as we have said, that 
this arises primarily from an inadequate training in matters relating to 
civil disturbances — in short, in lack of confidence in themselves. 
This applies, in our judgment, equally to senior and to junior 
officers. 


The Police 
Manual. 


We now take the liberty of reproducing in a foot-note 0 
paragraphs 70 and 71 of Chapter III of the Burma Police Manual dealing 


(^) Section U. — The Dispersal of Unlawful Assemblies and the Suppression of Riots. 

70. If an unlawful assembly, upon being coinmandedto disperse by a Magistrate 
or by an officer-in charge of a poice-station, does not disperse, or if, without being 
so commanded i\ conducts iiself in such a manner as to show a determination not to 
disperse, any Magistrate or officer-in'charge of a police station may proceed to disperse 
such assembly by force (section 128, Criminal Procedure Code) If the dispe^-sal 
cannot be effected by simply marching a iorce of police in formation appropriate to 
the circumstances up and down time (sic) street or across the place to be cleared, a 
detachment of men should be drawn up in double line and the orders given to “ draw 
batons '* and advance. On arriving within 50 yards of the crowd the first rank 
will be ordered to “charge” and “use batons”, the second racik continuing to 
advance in support and, if necessary, charging as well. It must be remembered that 
the closer a crowd is pi essed, the less are the members of it capable of offering 
resistance by the use of clubs, stones, etc , and that the baton is pre-eminently a 
weapon for use in close grapple with an adversary, so that in large open spaces, flank 
attacks with the object of closing up the mob and preventing their deriving advantage 
from superiority in numbers, will sometimes be found expedient. Military police 
should only be employed in serious cases ana sho ild then be kept in reserve under 
their proper officers and not allowed to mix with the mob. 

General Instructions showing action to be taken and the procedure to be followed 

the Civil and Military Police on hearing a jail alarm are given in Appendix 

71. In serious cases when danger to life or property is apprehended from an 
unlawful assembly refusing to obey orders to disperse, ard where rioting is likely 
to occur, and if the procedure laid down in paragraph 70 has been tried and found 
ineffectual, or is clearly unsuitable, immediate intimation of the state of affairs should 
be sent to the nearest Magistrate and police-station. 

If it is found necessary to send armed constables to the scene, they should be 
fully accoutred and should carry 10 rounds buckshot and 10 rounds ball per man, and 
should march to the spot under a responsible officer. It should be clearly understood 
that the arms carried by the police must be weapons actually provided by Govern- 
ment for the armament of the police. The carrying of arms of other than the 
authorized patterns is strictly p"olaibited Special attention is also drawn to the 
words “ responsible officer *’ in this paragraph. When it is expected or believed 
that the enforcement of any lawful order will meet with resistance, an officer not 
below the rank of Head Constable must invariably accompany the party detailed to 
carry out such orders On arrival, the officer-in-charge of the party should report 
himself to the senior police-officer present. If a Magistrate is present, the police will 
act under his orders. 

(Continued on next page.) 
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with the Dispersal of Unlawful Assemblies and the Suppression 
of Riots/^ This will to some extent serve as an illustration of 
what we mean. Upon this, in practice, police officers, both senior and 
junior, have to rely. In our view, these paragraphs of the Police 
Manual contain instructions to the police which bear no relation to the 
practical experience of the riots in Burma and are, in some respects, 
incorrect and misleading. It is, in our opinion, quite shocking, and 
most unfair, that police officers should have been provided with this 
sort of careless composition upon a matter which is of vital importance 
both to them and to the public. As we have already pointed out more 
than once — and it bears repetition — the general experience in these 
disturbances has been that a handful of men, civil police or militar^^ 
police, as the case may be, have been called upon to deal with large 
crowds of rioters, armed, as often as not, with weapons (^). With the 
exception of the affair in the Soortee Bara Bazaar in Rangoon we have 
difficulty in recalling a single case out of the many we have met with 
and investigated in which a contemplation of the drill manoeuvres of 
paragraph 70 of the Police Manual would have been anything but 
fantasiic. We End much else to complain of, too, in these paragraphs. 
In paragraph 7l, there appears to be a complete, and most misleading, 
confusion both of thought and expression between “ the senior police 
officer ” and the officer-in-charge of a police station who, or whose 
senior, or a M igistrate, alone has the power of dispersing an unlawful 
assembly by force under section 128 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
Can anything be more unfair than for the official instructions to the 
police to contain a gross misstatement of the law ? We take, again 
strong exception to the words of paragraph 71 which say that “ If a 
Magistrate is present, firing must not take place except under his direct 
orders. . . It has been too common an experience of these 

riots that even senior and experienced police officers have yielded their 
legal discretion in this respect to inexperienced and irresolute 


If after the arrival of the armed party, the mob still shows a determination not to 
■disperse and if the Magistrate or, in the absence of a Magistrate, the senior police- 
officer considers the danger to life or property to be so imminent as to justify the 
use of fire-arms, he should give such warning to the mob as the circumstances permit. 
It should, if possible, be distmct>y intimated that, if an order is given to fire, the fire 
will be effective, and that blank cartridge will not be used. 

If a Magistrate is present, firing must not take place except under his direct orders 
to the senior police-officer, and tiring must at once cease if he so directs. Otherwise 
the senior po ice-officer s responsible for the manner in which the firing is carried 
out, and no shol: in i->t be fired except on his distinct word of command. If he is of 
opinion that a slight effort will suffice, he sho ild order one or two specified files to 
fire ; if a greater effort is required, he should give the command for as many 
specified files to lire as he CDnsiders necessary. He must bear in mind the general 
rule that, in order to guard against the possibility of a sudden rush, not more than 
half the party should be ordered to fire at the same time, the others being held in 
readiness with rifles loaded. Buckshot should ordinarily be tried, ball being used only 
as a last resource. The use of blank ammunition is absolutely prohibited. 

The fire should be so directed as to inflict as little harm as possible ; aim, in 
the first instance, being taken at the feet of the nearest rioters, and due care being 
observed to avoid firing on persons separated from the rioters. Firing over the 
heads of the crowd is prohibited Firing must cease the instant it is no longer 
necessary. Of this necessity the Magistrate or, in the absence of the Magistrate, the 
senior police-officer is the judge. 

(^) We are told by an official witness whom we examined towards the close of our 
inquiry that, in the December and January phases of the disturbance, there has been 
a tendency for the crowds to be less heavily armed. 
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Magistrates in the mistaken belief, encouraged by such language as this, 
that the presence of the Magistrate absolves them altogether from the 
responsibility’' of ordering force to be used. A case in point was that of 
Taungdwingyi C). Another was at Letpadan (*). But the converse was 
the case at Okpo C) where a lesolute police officer, a Magistrate with 
him, took charge of the situation. As we read section 128 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, it means that when there is a Magistrate and 
a police officer of the requisite rank present upon the appropriate 
occasion, the responsibility lies equally on the shoulders of both of 
them. We sympathise with the police officer who prefers to transfer 
the responsibility to the Civil Officer. It is natural. And we can well 
appreciate the burden of responsibility that a police officer has to bear 
when he has a timid or partial Magistrate with him. But we deprecate 
anything in the Police Manual which teaches him that, in the presence 
of a Magistrate, he is entitled to sun'eiider to him his own discretion. 
It is again a case of an inadequate understanding by the police force of 
what their duties are. 

We have come to the conclusion, therefore, that neither the law 
itself, nor the instructions given to the police by the Police Manual for 
carrying it out, are satisfactory. 

(1) In the first place, having regard to the experience of these riots 
that small parties of police are required to control considerable, and 
often armed, crowds, we think that the power to render them 
“ dispersible ’’ under section 127, and the power to disperse them 
under section 128 (D, must, in order to meet realities, be more widely 
distributed. In our view, the Sub-Inspector of Police ought to be 
included in that category of police officers whose powers extend to 
ordering the dispersal of an unlawful assembly by force and his training 
should be extended accordingly. 

(2) We think that paragraphs 70 and 71 of the Police Manual are 
shocking. They have, in our opinion, but little relation to the practical 
probabilities of rioting which have been proved in the present riotSr 
and, in material respects, they are inaccurate. They should be entirely 
rewritten C). This section ot the Police Manual ought to contain a 
clear, concise and definite statement of what the legal duties and rights 
of police officers of all ranks respectively are, carefully settled in 
consultation between both the police and the legal advisers of Cover n^ 
ment. Then the Police Manual should contain a statement of the 
various situations which actual experience shows are liable to arise and 
how they should be dealt with. In this the experience of these riots 
should be borne in mind. And, finally, it should make clear that 
these situations are not exhaustive of the possibilities but that on all 
occasions it is the responsibility of police officers to use their judgment 
and initiative. 


O) See page 98. 
f) Sec page 189. 

P) See page 201, 

P) We understand that the Inspector-General of Police is himself proposing 
a revision of these paragraphs. 
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(3) We are satisfied that many senior police officers, and a fortiori 
junior police officers, do not understand what their duties, and their 
legal rights and powers, are in respect of the dispersal of unlawful 
assemblies, the protection of life and property and the suppression of 
rioting. This is, to our minds, a serious state of affairs and ought to be 
remedied without loss of time. It springs from an inadequacy of the 
law itself in the respect we have mentioned above, from a Police Manual 
which is, in our opinion, thoroughly bad in this respect, from inade- 
quacy of preparation for rioting (0, from inadequate equipment C) and 
from inadequate training and practice f). We deal with these 
separately. And last but not least it springs from lack of confidence, 
to which all the deficiencies we have mentioned above have made their 
contribution. 

(4) The vagueness as to their duties and powers which is noticeable 
among the police themselves is even more marked in the 
public. For it has been a common experience during our tour 
of the Districts to find unlawful assemblies labouring under the 
impression that no resort can be had to firearms except upon the orders, 
in some cases of the Government, and in others of the Deputy 
Commissioner. This again springs from the fortunate lack of experience 
of these things. The issue of an order under section 144 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code or the use by the police of their arms to 
disperse unlawful assemblies is, by a confusion of ideas, popularly 
supposed to be, and is spoken of as, “ martial law.” And, undoubtedly, 
there exists a confused notion that what is called martial law ” 
cannot be resorted to by police officers as of course in the case of 
necessity but has to be sanctioned by some high authority. It is high 
time that this was corrected and a statement of the law as it stands 
issued. This is a measure of justice both to the public and the police. 

The second of Those essentials to which we have referred above (^) 
as being, in our view, necessary to the efficiency of the police as a 
whole is that every police officer should be confident that, if he does 
his duty, he will receive the support of those to whom he is responsible 
whether immediately or ultimately. This is not a very easy matter to 
deil with because it is one of police psychology rather than of fact. 
Nor do we mean to suggest that when the police do wrong they are 
entitled to expect an automatic coat of official whitewash. We mean 
nothing of the sort and we do not for one moment think, as this report 
of ours most plainly shows, that the police of Burma are without 
blemish. We have already said that, in our opinion, a matter of first 
rale public importance is that a serious attempt should be made to find 
out why the police have failed to obtain the public confidence and, if 
necessary, to purge the force of whatever the cause may be. And if^ 
and when, that has been done, the next most important step will be to 
give them that public support and confidence which is certainly now 
withheld from them. At present, it is bey^ond question that the police 
forces on the whole lack public confidence and public support and 


0 See page 247. 
(^) See page 246. 
f) See page 244. 
(^) See page 227. 
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thereby much of their effort, and a great deal of public money, is wasted. 
And this has produced in the police themselves as a whole a lack of 
confidence due to discouragement. Let the police force first be put in 
order, -if it is wrong, and then both officially and publicly’’ encouraged 
and we venture to think that a great step forward toward public 
tranquillity and a decrease of crime will have been achieved We find 
a disposition among police officers — and we think that in this there is 
no distinction of race — to suppose that they do not meet with 
encouragement and support at the hands of those to whom they are 
responsible in the measure they deserve. In some measure this is true 
We have been at pains during our inquir^^ to examine with particular 
care those cases in which charges of excesses have been levelled against 
them in the House of Representatives and earlier in this report we have 
referred to them. Almost without exception they were immoderate, 
wild and baseless. It is difficult to expect an efficient, and even an 
honest police force, when it is exposed on all hands to every form of 
irresponsible suspicion and prejudice. We, therefore, make a plea that 
an effort should be made once and for all to put right whatever may be 
wrong with the police and thereafter that it may be given a fair 
measure of public and official confidence, 

2, The Use by the Police of Firearms. 

We have met with two points of view, the first that resort was not 
had to the use of force at a sufficiently early stage, the second that the 
-use of force was unnecessary throughout or, at least, that it was in 
most cases, prematurely used. The first of these points of view is 
apparent in the evidence of those who charge the police with standing 
by while looting and assaults went on and with allowing dangerous 
crowds to roam the streets of towns and villages, pillaging as they went. 
The other point of view is represented by the many cases we have 
examined in which, when the police did fire, they have been 
attacked. 

The conclusions at which, after the most careful examination, we 
have arrived in the many cases of shooting which we have dealt with, 
wdll show that the latter of these contentions is not true. The narratives 
contained in Part II of what happened in many Districts show, we 
think that the former does contain a good deal of truth. We do not 
want to enlarge upon it, except to say again that, in out opinion, it 
sprang from lack of familiarity with rioting, lack of training, lack of 
equipment and above all lack of confidence. W^e desire to say that, 
in our judgment, this was very marked in Rangoon itself. As we 
have pointed out, it was not until 2 p.m. on the 29th of July C) that a shot 
was deliberately fired by which time murder, assault and looting, in an 
s-^gravated form, had been going on unchecked for nearly twenty eight 
hours. We can sympathise with the view that during the comparative 

D It must be appreciated that our inquiry is not an inquiry into what the police 
have done, or omitted to do, except in relation to the riots. Where their acts or 
omissions have been brought to our notice in connection with the riots we deal with 
them in this report. ^ But that does not enable us to express an opinion as to whether 
the universal suspicion that the civil police force is as a whole corrupt has any 
foundations in fact or not. We have, therefore, deliberatelv refrained from express- 
ing any view. 

(®) At Bow Lane. See page 40. 
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lull on the 27th of July nothing could safely be done to provoke resent-- 
ment. Nor, indeed, was there any great need for firing then. Yet we 
are told that at a meeting with the Commissioner of City Police on the 
evening of the 27th of July “ the Ministers were against it.” But from 
10 a.m. on the morning of the 28th things assumed a very different 
aspect. At 8 p.m. that evening, the Premier expressed his concern at 
the casualties involved and his wish that “ definite orders ” should be 
issued not to refrain from opening fire “ in ihe protection of life.” At 
9 a.m. the following day, the 29th, the Commissioner was asked to 
warn all communities that firing would be opened on any one commit- 
ting offences against property or persons and upon parties of more than 
five people and these instructions were issued to Police Officers (0. We 
find in these proceedings the same tendency as we have noticed else- 
where to assume that the powers the law provides are to be used only 
■ when high authority has said they may. In principle we think this 
bad. We find no constitutional impropriety in responsible Ministers, 
giving the Commissioner cf Police advice and help. But we think we 
can discern a preference m the police themselves to cover themselves 
by authority rather than to rely upon the law. We have no doubt 
that had, in a few instances, stern measures been taken in Rangoon 
on the 28lh, much bloodshed would have been saved on that and the 
ensuing days, because, as we have said so many times, an early resort 
to moderate and lawful force is ultimately the most humane course 
to take. 


3. Strength of the Civil and Military Police. 


We have had some doubt concerning the extent to w^hich this 
matter falls within our terms of reference. We feel, nevertheless, 
unable to deal comprehensively or fairly with the question whether, and, 
if so, in what respects, the police failed during these riots unless w'e 
consider, too, their strength. And, moreover, the strength of the police 
is vital to the question of how a repetition of these disturb inces may be 
avoided. We, therefore, take the view that a reference to this matter 
properly falls within the scope of our inquiry. But we desire most 
particularly in this, as in those other aspects of our inquiry which 
have brought us into contact with matters which require more expert 
knowledge than we possess, to make it clear that we do not pretend to 
have the technical knowledge necessary to conclude the question nor 
do we fail to recognize that there may be other points of view than ours. 
For, we have necessarily considered the questions which have arisen 
before us from the point of view primarily, if not entirely, of the riots. 
It is no doubt extremely easy and very tempting, to say that, because 
the greatest possible strain was placed upon the resources of the civil 
police and military police during the riots, therefore they were inade- 
quate in numbers. We recognize that danger and we have attempted 
to avoid it and to consider this question without a bias of any kind. 
The starting point for any consideration of it must be first to ascertain 
what function it is that the police are expected to fulfil. In this, of 
course, we refer primarily to the civil police because the function of the 
military police is clear. The civil police are expected primarily to 
prevent, detect and deal \.\ith crime. That is their primary civil func- 
tion and, in the sense in which we use the word here, “ crime ” means 
the ordinary normal crime which, unhappily, is inherent in any society 
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(^) Instructions which, in their general form, are of doubtful legality. 
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and from which Burma is not free. But obviousl}’ that is not the only 
function of the police. A force of City police has many other subsidiary 
duties, wholly unconnected with crime, such as the registration and 
regulation of vehicles of all kinds, ceremonial duties and mmy others, 
all of which detract from their primary functions. But we take the 
view that, in a city such as Rangoon and in a country such as Burma, 
it is also impossible to exclude from the proper functions of the civil 
police force the contemplation that they may be called upon to deal 
with that form of abnormal crime which manifests itself in civil 
disturbance and commotion. Their duty of providing, as far as may be 
reasonably possible, a standard of general public security extends to 
times of disturbance no less, we think, than to times of tranquillity. It 
is important that this should be recognized, because it goes to the root 
of the whole organization of the civil police force of the State. 
Obviously, a civil police force whose duties end when civil disorders 
break out, requires a standard of organization, training, equipment and 
strength which will differ widely from what we contemplate, if the 
principle we suggest is right. But we recognize, in spite of this, that there 
are limits to what can be expected of such a force in this direction. 


The City Police. 

Insufficient The conclusion we have reached, and we propose to state it at once 
security and boldly, is that, in Rangoon, even in normal times the present esta- 
gistedin the blishment of civil police is probably insufficient to perform effectively its 
function in respect of normal crime; and that, in limes of riot or 
disturbance, the present establishments of civil and military police 
together are inadequate to secure that degree of public safety to which, 
in our view, all citizens, irrespective of race, are entitled. We express 
the considered opinion that in the former respect the peaceful and law 
abiding citizens of Rangoon, whatever their race, have not the protec- 
tion of life and property to which they are entitled and that in the latter 
respect, if rioting is henceforth to be regarded as a practical possibility, 
the position is one of constant danger. It is, in our view, no answer 
to the latter of these two views to say that in the present disturbances 
no major disaster has yet occurred. That is true. But there is 
another aspect of that which is that there has been both in Rangoon 
and in the Districts a great deal of loss of life, suffering, pillage of 
property and dislocation of legitimate business which ought to have 
been prevented. 
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We set out the establishment of the Rangoon City police in 
Appendix IX to this report. We take the opportunity also of pointing 
out that, notwithstanding the growth of the City both in population and 
in area since 1930, the strength of its police remains virtually the same as 
it was at the time of the Coringhee riots. A Committee was appointed 
in that yeu* to enquire into those riots. One of its mijor recommenda- 
tions was that the strength both of the civil and military police was 
inadequate and it pointed out how unfavourably the security of 
Rangoon compared with that of Calcutta and Bombay. It is the same 
to-day. We take the liberty of reproducing the relevant passage from 
the report of that Committee : — 

'‘21, One of the facts that emerge most obviously from the 
history of the riots is the unpreparedness of the Police 
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Force to cope with such disturbances. Complaints have 
in the first instance been general as to the inadequacy 
of the force. According to the figures given to us the 
strength of the force per head of population in Rangoon 
does not differ very largely from the strength in Calcutta 
and Bombay. But if the area over which the force has 
to operate be considered — and in disturbances such as 
those that have been the subject of our enquiry this 
is a very serious consideration — Rangoon suffers very 
badly by comparison. Bombay has l7l policemen to 
the square mile, Calcutta 183 and Rangoon only Si. We 
think that the civil police were inadequate in number to 
deal with the disturbances, and these figures lend consider- 
able support to the case for an increase. The civil police 
were able to call in the aid of military police, but here 
again the numbers available were inadequate, and would 
have been still more so had it not been for the special 
detention in Rangoon of units that would normally have 
been doing duty elsewhere. We are of opinion that the 
strength of the Rangoon civil police and of the military 
police stationed in Rangoon should be increased.’^ 

More recently also representations have been made as to the 
adequacy of the strength of the Rangoon City Police. On 22nd 
February 1937, the then Commissioner of Police, Rangoon, in a detailed 
and reasoned letter(0 to the Home and Political Department of the 
Government of Burma, pointed out to what extent the strength of the 
Rangoon City Police was insufficient even for its normal duties. He 
pointed out that in 1925, the Rangoon Town Police had been reduced 
to the extent of three hundred and thirty men and that, in his view, it 
required an increased establishment of five hundred and forty-two men 
of all ranks in order to enable the force to carry out with efficiency the 
duties required of it. One has only to read that letter to appreciate to 
what extent the many incidental duties allotted to the police force 
detract from its strength available to carry out its real function of the 
prevention of crime and the apprehension of criminals. Such duties 
as the maintenance of a Criminal Record Department, a Photographic 
Department, an Arms Department, a Training Depot, a Motor Vehicle 
Department, a Stores Department, a Hospital Staff, Orderlies, a 
Passport Staff and so forth have largely to be provided for 
from the ordinary strength of the police which would other- 
wise be available for their legitimate functions. In the seventeen 
years between 1921 and 1938, the population of Rangoon has 
increased by close on a hundred thousand people and its area has 
increased by many square miles and is increasing still. It seems to us 
to follow that a force which was adequate in 1921, would, even without 
being reduced in 1925, have been inadequate even for its normal duties 
in 1938. We are not, however, concerned so much with the perfor- 
mance by the police of their peace time duties, except to point out that 
a police force which is inadequate to perform its normal function is. 
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(^) Establishment Department No. 15l8'-110E.D.,dated 22nd February 1937, from 
the Commissioner of Police, Rangoon, to the Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Burma, Home and Political Department. 
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a fortiori, inadeqtiate to guarantee the public safety in a time of civil 
disturbance. Possibly a part of the penultimate paragraph of this letter 
is worth preserving. It observes : — 

“ As I said at the begining of this letter, I do not expect such a 
large increase to be given en bloc, but it is a matter that 
calls for regular attention and steady improvement. There 
is no reason why a department here and a police-station 
there should not be given its proper strength when the 
opportunity arises, just as has recently been done for the 
Lock-up. It will be far better to do this than to do nothing 
at all until a big crash comes. 


Mr. Lawson’s 
representa- 
tion of April 
1938. 


'*4 


Lieut- 

Colonel 

Macdonald’s 

view. 


On the 26th April 1938, barely three months before the riots began, 
Mr. Lawson, who was then the Commissioner of City Police, again 
wrote to the Home Department of the Government of Burma and 
pointed out in explicit language that he was in full agreement with what 
his predecessor had written and that it was obvious to him that a force 
insufficient to carry out its every day duties must, a fortiori, be insuffi- 
cient to deal with disorder and rioting. The Commissioner of Police 
was then writing with the experience of the bus strike, fresh in his 
mind. The effects of the bus strike, though of short duration, 
confirmed his experience and the experience of his predecessors during 
the Coringhee riots that the Rangoon Town Police were not sufficiently 
strong to deal with disorder on a large scale in Rangoon. He pointed 
out that, had the civil police been stronger, considerable bloodshed 
might have been averted. Lieut.-Colonel Macdonald, who w^as the 
Inspector-General of Police at the time of the Coringhee riots strongly 
held the view that the police force could not effectively control the 
situation during those riots. According to Mr. Lawson, the murders 
which took place after the actual rioting had ceased were solely due to 
the insufficiency of the police force. Mr. Lawson concluded his 
representation by saying : 


“ In conclusion I feel it my duty to say that the insufficient 
strength of the Rangoon Town Police is a source of very 
grave anxiety to the Commissioner of Police and his Officers. 
I have no desire to issue an ultimatum or to adopt the 
role of scaremonger. But at the same time I feel it- 
necessary to place on record that failure to reinforce the 
Rangoon Town Police may result in very serious conse- 
quences.^' 


These 
opinions are 
justified by 
the 

experiences 
of the 
present riots. 


The experience of the recent riots in our judgment, has fully justified 
the apprehensions expressed by successive Commissioners of the City 
Police We have been very forcibly struck, and have more than once 
said so, during thit pan of our inquiry which related to ihe Rangoon 
disturbances by the almost cynical admission of the ineftecuveness of 
the City Police, which is implied in the fact that it was a recognized 
act of strategy that as soon as a serious disturbance emerged the 
Rangoon Lity Police were withdrawn from the streets and relegated to* 
a comparatively sedentary role as spectators. We are far from failing 
to appreciate both the justice of and the necessity for, that course,, 
having regard to the unsuitability of the equipment of the police to 
meet determined disorder on the part of a population which was known. 
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in time of disturbances to be generally armed. Though we appreciate 
the reason why this confession of ineffectiveness was necessary, we are 
unable to believe tnat it is tolerable that a position such as this should 
be maintained. 

When on the morning of the 28th of July rioting, murder and assault Theineffec- 
became almost general, it is a fact which has not only been conclusively tiveness of 
proved before us, but is admitted, that but for those main streets which 
could be picketed by the comparatively few military police and soldiers 
who were available, the side streets and the outlying settlements of 
Rangoon, in which great numbers of the population of all communities 
lived and carried on their businesses, had, for the time being, to be 
abandoned to lawlessness and outrage. This particular ineffectiveness 
of the City Police came about not through any fault of their own but 
because of what, in our opinion, was a complete and wasteful miscon- 
ception of the part they ought to play in such a situation. We have 
received complaint after complaint from the owners and occupiers of 
pillaged shops and premises that they w^ere unable to obtain protection. 

We have been told that looting and other outrages were perpetrated 
almost within sight of police stations and of policemen. We do not 
doubt that in many cases these complaints are true. The military 
police were so few that at the critical time they had to operate at fixed 
points from which, rightly, they could not move. The civil police, as 
we have said, were almost completely immobilised And in any case, 
speaking generally, it was impossible for unarmed constables to deal 
effectively with rioters and looters armed with dahs and other weapons. 

It may be that in some cases individual policemen might have shown a 
little more initiative or a little more courage. But, on the whole, it is 
impossible in all the circumstances to place the whole burden of the 
blame upon the police themselves for not having taken a larger share 
than they did in the protection of the life and property of the Indian 
citizens of Rangoon, 


The Military Police in Rangoon, 

When we started this inquiry we learned with great satisfaction The strength 
that Rangoon was equipped with two battalions of military police, in Rangoon. 
This we thought was an imposing and sufficient force consisting, as it 
does, of an establishment of thirty Governor's Commissioned Officers 
and eleven hundred men in the second Rangoon Battalion and still 
more in the first battalion — altogether a force of seme two thousand five 
hundred men. It was with disappointment, therefore, that we learned 
that, at the moment the riots broke out on the 26th of July, the total force 
of military police immediately available in Rangoon for their suppres- 
sion amounted only to one hundred and forty-four men. To be fair 
we hive to appreciate that one hundred and seventy-five men from the 
two battalions were on special duty at Syriam where apprehension still 
existed owing to the strike and that one hundred and twenty of these 
men were brought back to Rangoon on the 26th, leaving only fifty-five 
still at Syriam. It is, nevertheless, a good illustration of the dangerously 
narrow margin to which the security of Rangoon had been reduced C). 

As it was there were two hundred and sixty-four men available for 


16 


W See page 36. 
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Rangoon, one hundred and forty-four immediately and one hundred 
and twenty on being summoned back from Syriam. But had Syriam 
taken it into its head to follow the example of Rangoon on the 26th or 
28th, it by no means follows that these hundred and twenty men would 
have been available. We have inquired what is the reason for this 
remarkable discrepancy between the paper and the actual strengths of 
these battalions and we take the second Rangoon Battalion as an 
example. 

Its paper authorized establishment on the 26th of July — the date on 
which the figures were compiled — was thirty Governor’s Commis- 
sioned Officers and eleven hundred other ranks. There were on 
outpost duty fifteen Governor’s Commissioned Officers and five 
hundred and eighty- three other ranks, leaving a balance at the 
Rangoon Headquarters of fifteen Governor’s Commissioned Officers 
and five hundred and seventeen other ranks. These outposts are 
apparently garrisoned permanently from Rangoon in such places as far 
away as Akyab and Sandoway. We understand there are eight such 
outposts. Of these five hundred and seventeen men, one hundred and 
twenty-six were recruits, only ten of whom had fired their recruit 
course. The battalion was one man under strength and had forty-one 
men on leave or furlough. Three men were attached to the other 
battalion. At Rangoon two Governor’s Commissioned Officers and 
eighty-six men were required to fulfil the normal guard duties allotted 
to the battalion, allowing them only every other night in bed instead of 
three nights in bed to one on duty. Four Governor’s Commissioned 
Officers and sixty -one men were employed on battalion duties and there 
were twelve buglers. One Governor’s Commissioned Officer and forty- 
three men were required for the protection of Prendergast Lines, 
while the men who were sick and sick-attendants amounted to 
fourteen. In this way, excluding the one Governor’s Commissioned 
Officer and twenty-nine other ranks of this battalion who were at 
Syriam on strike duty, there were four Governor’s Commissioned 
Officers and ninety-six men only available for riot duty. In the other 
battalion which had supplied a larger number of men to Syriam matters 
were worse and there were only about fifty men actually available for 
riot duty. 

Misleading We have drawn attention to these figures, not because we can, or 

figures. desire to, criticize the organization of the military police in itself, but 
in order to point out how misleading it can be to console oneself with 
the reflection that there are two battalions of military police in 
RangoonC), The actual situation is that, apart from the actual military, 
with whom this Committee has nothing to do, law and order in 
Rangoon in a time of emergency such as that which arose on the 26th 
July 1938 depended upon a civil police which was inadequate in 
numbers even for normal peace time duties, which was virtually 
unarmed and which it was recognized would be relegated to its police 
stations in an emergency, and one hundred and forty four or at most 
three hundred and nineteen military police. We do not think that any 
further comment of ours upon that situation will make the point any 
stronger. 


(‘) We understand that an increase has been asked for. 
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We add, however, the following simple facts. The largest number 
of military police actively engaged in the city at any one time during 
■the disturbances — that is to say, on the 29th of July — was four hundred 
and sixty men without allowing any reliefs for them at all. Assuming 
that military policemen can work without rest or sleep throughout the 
duration of a riot however long it may last and, on the footing, not 
merely that four hundred and sixty military policemen were 
employed but that four hundred and sixty military policemen were all 
that ought to have been employed, it still remained to find upwards of two 
hundred men from outside Rangoon. We are told by Major Chappell 
that many of his military policemen worked without rest for four days 
or more. That, of course, could not go on indefinitely. Moreover, it 
leaves unprovided for the contingency, which it was fortunate did not 
occur in this case, that the critical days in Rangoon might coincide 
with a crisis in the Districts also, in which case military policemen 
-might not have been available to be sent to Rangoon. 


The Civil and Military Police in the Districts. 

We have dealt so far with the strength of the police in Rangoon. 
We give in Appendix VIII the strength of the District Police. This 
•strength again is based upon what is required to deal with normal 
crime and it raises the same question of principle that we have noticed 
in relation to the Rangoon City Police — whether the civil police force is 
to be regarded as an instrument to deal with civil disturbance. We 
have expressed the view^ that it should be so regarded, if only because, 
in our opinion, it is undesirable that military police should have to 
intervene so long as civil police can control a situation. We have the 
view of the Inspector-General of Police that the District Police are 
decidedly under-manned 0). And we also have his view that “ the 
strength of the Burma Military Police is undoubtedly insufficient to 
cope with widespread riots 

We have formed our own conclusions during our tour and they 
coincide with those of the Inspector-General of Police. We have been 
struck in place after place with the pitifully small garrisons of civil 
police in quite large towms. A police station having an establishment 
of forty constables is, we fancy, usual in a town of anything from eight 
to fifteen thousand inhabitants. And of these we think that, on an 
average, only about half can be armed with smooth bore muskets f). 
The normal establishment of military police at a District Headquarters 
is, we think, seventy-two. We are told that this establishment of civil 
police is insufficient for the effective performance even of their normal 
routine of dealing with crime and, apart altogether from any question 
of rioting, that in itself is, we venture to think, a matter for further 
inquiry. But when it comes to the contemplation of civil disturbances, 
the position is, in our view, highly unsatisfactory. We shall have some 
thing to say upon the equipment of the police and it may be that a 
more plentiful supply of more suitable weapons than the police musket 
and the police dah might be a step in the right direction. But it does 


(^) Sec page 13 of the reply of the Inspector-General of Police to our Question- 
naire. 

f ) See page 14 ibid, 

(^) We are told that this is a most inefficient weapon. 
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Special police 
reserves. 


Insufficiency 
of attention 
to riot 
matters. 


not convince us that the strength of either the civil or military police is 
adequate — at least to deal with rioting. We understand that proposals 
have been submitted to the Government for remedying these defects 
and we hope that they will receive the consideration which, in our 
iudgment, they desei-ve. 

We understand also that proposals have been made by the 
Inspector-General of Police for the establishment of locd special police 
reserves in many towns and major villages under section 17 of the 
Police Act, 1861. This is a step which we most heartily applaud, font 
conforms entirely to the views which, so far as the City of Rangoon is 
concerned, we ourselves express in this report (^). The scheme put 
forward by the Inspector-General we understand to envisage a strength 
of some four thousand special police. Nothing in our view could be 
better. But we give the same wax*ning as we give in our criticism of 
the lack of preparation in Rangoon in this respect. It is useless, and 
worse than useless, to expect to have a satisfactory force of special 
police unless the most careful preparation is made both in selecting the 
men to comp 7 se it and in teaching them what is expected of them*. 
We understand that the Inspector-General has observed the same 
difficulty in connection with section 17 of the Police Act of 1861 as we 
have observed and commented upon in relation to the Rangoon Police 
Act. An amendment of section 17 of the Police Act of 1861 will, 
therefore, have to be made before the scheme can become effective. 
If this scheme matures, as we hope it will, it will go some way to- 
curing the deficiencies which may exist. But by itself it will not be 
enough and we still think that an increase in the regular civil and 
military forces will be necessary for some time to come. 


4. Police Training. 

We do not desire to repeat again what we have said in the general 
paragraphs of this Chapter relating to what, in our view, is an 
insufficiency of police training. It is enough that we should say that, 
in our experience, police officers, both senior and junior, and police 
constables were insufficiently trained both in the theory and the practice 
of dealing with civil disturbances. The reason was the previous history 
of tranquillity in Burma. It was we think a more marked defect in the 
handling of the riots almost everywhere that the police did not know 
how thej' should meet them rather than that in any particular respect 
they neglected their- duty. A great many, if not most, of the cases in 
which the police of a particular place, either collectively or individually, 
failed to disperse crowds when they should have been dispersed or 
allowed them too long to continue rioting before being stopped were, 
we think, due to unfamiliarity with their duties and a lack of that 
confidence in themselves which is absolutely necessary to perform 
them efficiently. And we are particularly anxious to make it clear that 
this applies both to senior and junior officei's. We have asked many 
District Superintendents and Deputy Superintendents of Police to tell 
us what jtheir legal powers and their duties in the suppression of riots 
are and the vagueness of many of the replies has astonished us. We 
think, therefore, that the training of the police officer and of the 


(*) See page 251 et seq. 
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constable ought to pay more attention than it now does to making certain 
that they know the full extent of their responsibilities, rights and 
powers in a time of civil commotion. And we draw particular attention 
to Deputy Superintendents, Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of Police. 

These form a most useful class of officers upon whom, in our experience, 
fell a very heavy responsibility in these riots. They command small 
bodies of men in places where the assistance and advice of senior 
officers is not available and they have to act in difficult situations upon 
their own initiative. They must be efficient and know tneir work. 

And, above all, they must have that confidence which alone can come 
from a complete understanding of the work they have to do. 

Nor should this training, in our opinion, be confined to the police Practical 
schools and training centres. It is, of course, necessary that a police Gaining, 
officer’s training should begin at some such establishment as that. But 
his practical training should go on, so long as he remains in the force 
We shall comment later upon the absence in any of the towns of Burma 
outside Rangoon, Mandalay and Moulmein of any form of riot scheme 
or effective riot precautions and we shall point out that, in our opinion, 
this is a profound mistake. The question of the practical training for 
civil disturbance of the police officer, and particularly the junior officer 
class, is very much bound up with the question of the precautionary 
steps that ought to be taken. We think that in every district, and 
indeed in every town where a police station exists, there should be 
constant, but unobtrustive practical instructions given to junior 'officers 
and constables in how to handle riot situations. It could be so easily 
done — little tests every now and then, little schemes and demonstrations 
and so forth. They would, in our view, be of the utmost value in 
familiarizing all ranks of the police force with their duties in a 
disturbance. It should be, we think, a responsibility of the District 
Superintendent of Police to see that this sort of practical training goes 
on whenever and wherever possible in his district. We appreciate the 
pressure on the time of police officers and of constables, but we regard 
this as of importance. 

This leads us to another point. Unfamiliarity with rioting and how A Civil 
to deal with it was by no means the monopoly of the police, for it was Disturbance 
shared by civil officers from Deputy Commissioners downwards. We 
have met in one case with a most remarkable order issued by a Deputy 
Commissioner under section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code and 
in another case with a similar ordeu- issued by an officer who had no 
power to do so. These questions are difficult and they confront both 
the police and the civil authorities at a time of emergency and confusion 
when, necessarily, they cannot devote to them any great degree of calm 
reflection and research. There ought, in our opinion, to be available to 
•every officer as part of his ordinary office equipment something in the 
nature of a “ Civil Disturbance Manual.” We do not suggest that it 
ought to replace the civil disturbance sections of the Police Manual, 
which is a much more technical work. But we think that a simple 
Civil Disturbance Manual ” of the kind we have in mind might well 
be useful both to the police and civil officers. It might contain a 
summary of their powers, duties and rights in the respective spheres in 
which 4:hey act. It could draw attention to the sections of the various 
Acts to which they will, or may, require to have resort. It would be 
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civil police. 


able to suggest the various practical steps that have been found 
necessary and effective in the past in the several situations that arise 
and contain suggestions as to how difficulties may be avoided or dealt 
with* The use to which the various devices of the law can be put and 
when and how they can be used could be explained, as, for instance, 
the uses to which section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code can be 
applied. And, indeed, precedents of -uch orders could, and should, be 
given. We think that there is a real need for such a Manual and that, 
in these riots, had such a thing existed, it would have been of real value 
to the junior civil and police ofhcei's in particular. We do not pretend 
in this paragraph to have done more than hint at what it should 
contain. It is, in our opinion, highly desirable that the jLiiiior police 
and civil officer should have available some such source to which, at a 
moment’s notice, in an emergency he can turn to see what he can and 
ought to do. We hope that this suggestion will be adopted. 

And we have one further suggestion to make before we leave the 
question of police training. However, efficient the training of the^ 
constable is, he needs, we think, for his own satisfaction and his own 
protection something more. We are told that officers of the regular 
military forces when on duty in civil disturbances are provided with a 
small and convenient card or booklet 0) containing a summary of their 
rights and powers. We think it would be an excellent idea if some- 
thing of the same kind were adopted for the policeman as well. He 
needs something which can tell him, at a glance, in his own language 
what he can do and what he canH do and that, if he does what it says, 
he need have no anxiety. Even if he knows it by heart, it would be a 
great stimulant to his self-confidence to have such a thing in his 
pocket. 


5. Equipment of Civil Police. 

We have referred frequently to what we have considered to be the- 
wasteful ineffectiveness of the Rangoon City Police on the 28th and 
29 th of July and of the District Police in those places where, through 
lack of numbers and of equipment, they were unable to make their 
presence felt to stop rioting and to protect the public. It was most 
marked, of course, in Rangoon where it amounted almost to a policy of 
withdrawing the civil police from the scene. To spend years of time 
and no little money in training a civil police force and then, at the 
moment when they are needed most, to find that they are deficient in 
the equipment necessary to do their work appears to us, if we have 
rightly assumed the proper function of a civil police force, to be a waste 
of public time and money. We do not buy an expensive motor car and 
then refuse to supply it with the petrol to make it go. 

At the begnning of the riots, the Rangoon City Police had ninety-six. 
smooth bore muskets on charge and twenty sawn off shot guns(*). The 
former are described by the Commissioner of Police in the words 
“ This musket is clumsj^ and the buck shot supplied is unusable ‘owing 
to the cartridges jamming in the breech and to its lack of penetration.’^ 

(^) Indian Army Form D.908. 

(“) It is true that these were increased later— but not till the worst was over and 
even then there were not enough fully to equip the city police. 
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The Inspector-General of Police describes them thus : — They are, 
however, cumbersome weapons being bored out *303 rifles with bolts 
and are not popular.” We think ourselves that from many points of 
view they are unsuitable. 

We think that earnest consideration ought to be given to these two Considera- 
questions, the one of maintaining a supply of weapons sufficient to 
equip the civil police throughout in a time of rioting and disorder and equipping " 
the other of the type of weapon to be used. As to the former, we both the 
cannot say too strongly that our general experience has been that the City and the 
unarmed civil constable is an ineffective unit to deal in any way with 
the weaponed crowds which were to be met with everywhere during ^ * 
these disturbances and that this alone was responsible for no little loss 
of life, limb and property. And, whether he uses it or not, the moral 
effect, both subjectively and objectively, of a policeman with a fireaim 
in his hands is tremendous. It was manifestly unfair, in many of the 
situations which arose during these riots, to expect a constable or 
constables to intervene in the defenceless state in wffiich they were and 
from this circumstance alone has arisen, in our opinion, much mis- 
understanding of their loyalty and courage. We understand that the 
Commissioner of City Police has asked to be supplied with six hundred 
sawn off single barrel 12 bore shot guns, bayonet fitted. As a measure 
of immediate necessity and of ultimate economy we give to this sugges- 
tion our support. And in the districts, too, we think that the same 
principle of so equipping the civil police that they may become an 
effective force when they are needed most is necessary. It goes with- 
out saying that, in normal times, these weapons would be in reserve, 
for we should not by any means suggest that they should form part of 
the normal equipment of a constable in times of “peace.” It has been 
suggested to us that there is a danger in placing weapons in the hands 
of policemen on a considerable scale lest they should be overwhelmed 
and lost or lest other misfortunes might befall. But we ourselves see 
no real danger in this which is in any way comparable to the danger to 
the public of an ineffective police force. Nor have we any evidence to 
show" that, from experience, this danger is likely to arise. 

As to the weapon itself, we think a short shot gun, with, perhaps, a The short 
bayonet, is preferable to the musket. Its deterrent effect is just as 
great and the consequences ot its eftective use are, we think, more ^jaton. 
humane. We draw attention to the universal complaint we have 
received of the unpopularity of the dahs with which the police are 
furnished. We think that, when the opportunity arises, they should be 
replaced by a dah which is more useful and more popular. And a 
longer baton than that now in use ought, in our opinion, to be 
introduced. 

6. Police Preparedness. 

(1) Riot Schemes, 

We have more than once in the course of this report had occasion The absence 
to refer to the absence of any previous history of serious rioting in of any preyi- 
Burma, except the Coringhee riots of 1930. This immunity from 
disorders of the kind we have lately gone through has itself proved a rioting in 
source of weakness. In parts of India, we think we are right in saying, Burma. 
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communal riots are of frequent occurrence and proceed upon more or 
less defined linesi experience of which has enabled a technique to be 
developed for dealing with them. But Burma has hitherto been more 
fortunate than India in this respect. And the present riots have on 
that very account been the less easy to deal with. We think that this 
circumstance itself accounts to some extent for those deficiencies in 
strength, equipment and training of the police forces in Burma to which 
we have already drawn attention. In short the riots were not expected 
and were inadequately prepared for. 


Riot schemes 
either non- 
existent or 
inadequate. 


One of the most noticeable deficiencies in the defence of the 
country was, in our opinion, the lack of local schemes or plans ’’ 
to meet trouble of this kind and, where such schemes did exist, their 
inadequacy. We think we are right in saying that in Rangoon, 
Mandalay and Moulmein only did “ riot schemes ’’ exist at the time the 
riots broke out. In Rangoon and Mandalav their respective schemes 
either broke down or were incapable of operation when put to the test 
and in Moulmein, though reported to have been “ adequate ”, it was not 
we think put to any serious test. It has, however, been a very striking 
feature of our tour in the towns and villages in the Districts that we 
have found in every case either that some sort of plan of operation had 
hurriedly to be contrived a few hours before the rioting actually broke 
out or that no plan of any kind was made. But, with the possible excep- 
tion of Yenangyaung C) where the District Superuitendent of Police had 
his plans already prepared, there was no previous and standing prepara- 
tion to meet civil disorder in case it should break out. In all other 
places, it was left to depend upon the initiative and resource of whoever 
happened to be the local police officer. The result was that, where he 
did try to form a plan of campaign, it was a mere hst moment 
improvisation. But in most cases there was no attempt at all. An 
instance of the former is to be found at Paungde 0 and instances of the 
latter at Wakema (^) and Taungdwingyi C). The result we feel sure was 
that rioting was not prevented in many cases where it might have been 
and in others was not so quickly and effectively suppressed as should 
have been the case. 


This question is of course, to some extent bound up with the general 
question of the training of police and civil officers to deal with civil 
disturbance which we have already discussed in our report. It all 
proceeds from the same source, namely that the riots were not 
anticipated. We deal here in particular with riot schemes. But it 
should be remembered that the existence of a riot scheme under which 
the police propose to handle a town when disturbances break out is 
only one item of the preparation that is necessary. For all officers of 
the administration — and, indeed, all citizens also whose loyalty and 
public spirit can be relied upon — must know what are their powers and 
rights and what duties are expected of them. 


rt Here, through no fault of the District Superintendent of Police nor of any other 
officer, the preparations to so.ne extent miscarried because the District Superinten- 
dent of Police was not himself there to superintend them. 


0 Page 88. 
P) Page 45. 
{*) Page 98. 
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As we have more than once before pointed out the most striking, 
and, so far as it was avoidable, shocking, feature of the 
handling of the situation in Rangoon itself, was the almost 
complete abandonment on the 28th and 29th of July of the 
congested side streets and outlying settlements to the mercy of the 
mobs, while the central parts of the city and the main streets alone 
were held. We do not, however, doubt that this in the main was due 
to lack of civil and military police and of suitable special police in 
sufficient numbers to give more adequate protection to citizens where 
and when they most needed it. To some extent, therefore it was in 
existing conditions inevitable. But we do think that to some extent it 
might have been avoided. And, in our opinion, the lack of an adequate 
riot scheme, prepared with imagination, was one cf the things which 
contributed to this state of affairs. It is acknowledged that the 
Rangoon Riot Scheme C) did prove wholly inadequate to meet, or indeed 
to give any material assistance in meeting, the situation as it developed. 
We ourselves have studied it and we think that it suffered* from one 
great defect which is that it concentrated far too much upon the actual 
.strategy of meeting an imaginary situation, movements of officers and 
men, and so forth, instead of providing a thought-out plan for mobilizing 
■with sliced and thoroughness all the available forces on the side of law 
and order so that they might be used as any immediate situation 
might demand We desire to explain that a little further. The 
Rangoon Riot Scheme seems to have taken as its basis the Coringhee 
Riots of 1930 and Part II of it is even entitled “ Scheme to deal with a 
situation similar to the 1930 rioting^ That, of course, is natural, 
because, as we have pointed out, those riots were virtually the only 
ones from which experience could be drawn. From that starting 
point, it appears to us to concentrate far too much upon what 
particular people w^ere to do and how they were to do it in a set of 
imaginary circumstances that were supposed to arise. It is not, in our 
view, safe to assume that, in so capricious a matter as rioting, events will 
necessarily, or even probably, conform to any particular pattern. And, 
therefore, as it seems to us, by far the most satisfactory way to approach 
this matter is to divide any riot preparations or riot scheme into two 
parts — Part I providing all the general machinery for mobilizing the 
forces of law and order smoothly and quickly when and where they are 
wanted and Part II providing the more technical details of the stations 
and so forth to be assumed by particular officers, so far as it does not 
preclude the general elasticity and adaptability at which we are aiming. 

This too we think we ought to explain a little further. What we 
think should be aimed at by Part I of such a scheme as we suggest is 
to be in a position to have available and immediately operative all 
such oi’ganization and material as may in any development of the 
situation become requisite. This involves careful preparation. And 
Part I of our suggested scheme amounts rather to information as to a 
series of preparatory steps already taken rather than to instructions as to 
further steps to be taken beyond pressing the appropriate button to 
bring them into operation It is not our function, nor are we compel ent, 
to prepare any such scheme in detail. But we venture to give an 
illustration of what we mean. When a civil disturbance breaks out a 

(^) Actually its proper title is “ Instructions to be followed on the outbreak of 
rioting in Rangoon.” 


Failure of 
the Rangoon 
riot scheme. 


Impossibility 
o{ foreseeing 
the exact 
situation 
which will 
arise . 


Preliminary 

organization 

necessary. 
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number o£ things are, or may become^ necessary — ^an adequate number of 
available magistrates, an adequate number of special police, an adequate 
communication system by telephone and other means between the 
different units of the composite force, adequate liaison, adequate 
transport of all kinds, adequate casualty accommodation, an adequate 
publicity service to combat the spread of rumour (^) and to spread the 
truth, an adequate peace organization in whatever direction it may 
be required and so forth. Ail these, and no doubt other matters, 
require in reality separate schemes in themselves. They comprise 
together “ mobilization scheme ” and that in our view, is the 
principle upon which any comprehensive and useful riot scheme ought 
primarily to be based. All that ought to remain would be a series of 
buttons to be pressed ” for the whole organization to come to life. 
We know very well that it is easier to write this than, perhaps, to give 
effect to it in practice. But it is the principle of elasticity that we wish 
to emphasise, because it was, we think, m this respect that the Rangoon 
Scheme broke down. To take two examples only, it broke down in the 
matter of Magistrates and it broke down in the matter of special 
police 0 because no such preparation existed. 

Technical 
dispositions 
also to be 
provided for 


We do not, in our anxiety to see attention given to the preparatory 
organization, wish to suggest that everything else should be neglected. 
There are many technical police and military matters, such as those 
which are contained in the present riot scheme, which ought, of course,, 
to be thought out and provided for — but always, we think, upon as 
flexible a basis as possible — the commands and stations to be taken by 
various oflicers, systems of patrolling which may be useful, the guarding 
of special places, Ihe segregation of particular areas and so forth. 
These are, we do not doubt, necessary but they are, in our view, sub- 
ordinate, and must be adapted, both to the scheme or schemes of general 
preparation previously made and to the principle that no cut and dried 
situation can be safely foreseen. 


Isolating There is one particular suggestion we have received which has 

areas. interested us. We dare say it is not a new one. Two of the great 

A suggestion, difficulties in dealing with the situation in Rangoon, particularly with 
the inadequate forces available, were the vast area to be covered and 
the continual shifting of the scene of activity from one place to another 
Excitement, rumour and in some cases, panic very quickly spread from 
area to area and from community to community. When a system of 
barricading off and isolating certain areas was tried at a somewhat 
late stage, it proved, we are told, vei’y effective. It restricted move- 
ment and inspired confidence and a feeling of security in the inhabitants 
of the barricaded areas. If it had been . done as a matter of course 
immediately the riots started, we think that a great deal of trouble 
might have been avoided. This is a system which, in our view, has 
much to commend it. It might be more seriously considered and 
perhaps find its place in a general riot scheme for Rangoon. 


Riot schemes 
in the 
Districts. 


We do not propose to discuss the Mandalay Alai*m Scheme in detail. 
It too broke down, we suspect, for much the same reasons. But we do 
desire most particularly to say that in our view every town of any size 

{^) A highly important feature of which there was a lack during the recent riots, 
n We deal with this question at page 25 1 et seq. 
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ought to have its ‘ riot scheme if possible upon some such lines as we 
suggest And, indeed, we think that the same principle should be 
applied to the smaller towns and even to major villages. We do not 
suggest for a moment that anything so elaborate as a scheme adequate 
to* Rangoon or Mandalay would be suitable or possible in (say) a 
town of the size of Taungdwingyi. But that is no reason why some 
com para tiveb^ simple organization should not exist of the kind and on 
the lines we have endeavoured to describe. And it is not enough that 
such schemes should exist. They should, unobtrusively^ but regularly, 
be practiced from time to time and this should we think form as much 
part of the regular routine training of the police force as manoeuvres 
form part of the training of the army, though, of course, in a less 
conspicuous way. 

We think that the matters to which we have drawn attention in 
this section of our report might well without delay engage the attention 
of those whom they may concern and that, as scon as opportunity 
offers, consideration should be given to their relevance to all the towns 
of the country(0 


(2) Special Police. 

(a) Rangoon. 

The use of special police officers in a time of emergency is contem- 
plated and made possible by the Rangoon Police Act (^) which vests in the 
Commissioner of City Police the right to enrol special police officers in 
an emergency for any particular area. It is, in our opinion, a power 
which should be of the greatest value, if used judiciously and with 
foresight. The power to enlist special police officers is part of the 
ordinary equipment of the forces of law and order with which the 
Commissioner of Police is personally invested and is obviously meant to 
be used. Inasmuch as we are invited by our terms of reference to 
comment upon “ police action in general, we have thought it right to 
inquire whether the best use was made in these riots of this valuable 
addition to the civil power. Frankly, it was not. 

We conceive — and our view is endorsed by the Commissioner of 
City Police and other experienced officers who have given evidence 
before us — that little advantage can be taken of this provision if it is to 
be left until the emergency has arisen to consider how special police 
officers are to be enrolled and where to look for them. We are told 
that in the Coringhee riots of 1930 special police officers were enrolled 
from among assistants employed by European firms and that in the 
Chinese riots they were also used. But beyond a vague idea that 
something of the same sort might be done again when occasion arose, 
no serious preparations appear to have been made for the possibility of 
having resort to Section 27 of the Rangoon Police Act again. This 
strikes us as wrong. It will be seen from the Act that a special police 
officer when enrolled has all the powers and duties of a regular police 
officer To be of any real use as a police officer when the emergency 

0) We understand that new schemes for Rangoon and Mandalay are already in 
course of preparation. But we want to see this extended to other towns as well as 
soon as possible. 

f) Sections 27, 28 and 29. 
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How special 
police were 
in fact en- 
listed in 
Rangoon. 


arises, not only must a man be at any rate of decent character and 
physique and of some education and intelligence, but he ought to 
have received some instruction — elementary no doubt — in what his 
duties and powers are and what exactly he has to do as soon as an 
emergency breaks out. On the other hand, the Commissioner 
of Police ought to know where he can put his hand at short notice 
on a supply of men such as these. All this can be achieved only by 
preparing, and having in readiness for instant operation, some simple 
scheme for the enlistment of special police when they are required 
which the Commissioner can put into force by pressing a . button and 
under which the right type of man is at once available. The use of 
special police officers in times of disturbance is obvious. They can 
guard fixed points, such as power, stations, which otherwise would 
require to be manned by civil or military police. They can 
relieve the ordinary police of many of the more simple routine duties 
that have to go on. They can provide escorts. These are a few only 
of the things they can do. And by so doing an equivalent number of 
civil police can be set free to attend to the situation that has arisen. 
Provided that the civil constables can themselves be effectively used — 
it all depends, of course, upon that — there is a corresponding increase 
of man power. We agree that it is no use relieving an ordinary police- 
man by a special policeman if the ordinary policeman when so relieved 
cannot himself be effectively used. We have already expressed the 
view that there was asigular waste of man power in the present riots 
in Rangoon through the civil police being insufficiently equipped to take 
the part in them they ought to have taken. But, given that an ordinary 
constable can be made an effective unit in a serious riot situation, 
which at present he is not, then obviously he ought, if possible, to be 
set free to help to deal actively with the emergency and to protect 
those who are in danger. 

We will relate what we understand to have actually happened in 
Rangoon in these riots. At an early stage of the riots the Commissioner 
of City Police was asked by the Premier, at a meeting we think, to sign 
between two and three hundred blank enlistment certificates, or 
‘ khanzas ’ and to send them at once to the Premier’s Office with a 
corresponding number of special police armlets. This was done and 
they were distributed among certain persons. We are told these men 
were largely membei’s of the Dama Tat, a semi- political organization. 
They were then let loose upon the streets without being put under the 
control of, or even in touch with, the Commissioner of Police, any 
Divisional Superintendent or any other responsible police officer. They 
were, in effect, under the control of, and responsible to, no one. The 
Commissioner of City Police had as it seems to us, completely 
surrendered his statutory functions in this respect by signing some two 
hundred and eighty blank cheques The inevitable result was that by 
the 1st of August, so tar from these special police being of any use, they 
were found themselves, or some of them, to be a menace to the peace 
of the city. We have authenticated instances of some of them 
demanding money from citizens, demanding free rationing from 
teashops, going armed with dahs and other weapons, inciting Burmans 
to attack Indians and, in effect, behaving in a manner scarcely 
distinguishable from that of the rioters themselves. They had ulti- 
mately to be deprived of their badges of office and sent home on the 
night of the 1st of August. 
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We regard this result as the logical consequence of the manner in *^he proper 
which they were enrolled. It was a procedure of which we cannot ogling 
approve and it is, in our view, idle to contend that it was a proper these men. 
attempt to take advantage of section 27 of the Rangoon Police Act. The 
Commissioner of Police never should have been asked to surrender his 
duty under the Act by signing blank enlistment forms in gross and, 
being asked, he should most certainly, in our view- , have declined to do 
so. His function, in this respect, is a responsible one. There are w^ays 
and ways of doing these things and we scarcely doubt that, had he 
pointed out that, in the excitement of the moment, the terms of section 
27 of the Rangoon Police Act had been overlooked and that he was 
responsible for the enlistment and conti^ol of special police, the point 
would readily have been appreciated The young men actually emrolled 
were, we hear on all sides, in the main, of an undesirable class having 
regard to their responsible duties. They were largely young men of the 
“ sparenian ” type, quite unsuited to the work. Moreover, it is in 
principle me St indiscreet, if not dangerous, for obvious reasons, that 
special police, whatever their other qualifications or disqualifications may 
be, should be drawui from the members of any particular political or 
semi-political organization(^). This course, is a practice cap xble of deve- 
lopment into a political “ storm troops ” system, now not unknown in 
certain countries of the continent of Europe- And there are signs C) that 
the same kind of thing may become popular in Burma. 

We have felt bound to make these comments both because, in itself, Th® organK 
the procedure was very wrong and because it emphasizes the need, if 
any real advantage is to be taken of section 27 of the Rangoon Police 
Act, for a prepared plan upon the lines we have indicated in our 
observations under the heading of ‘ riot schemes * (^). We regret that 
one was not in existence and we are glad to learn that a start is to be 
made with preparing one. It should be so easy and simple to maintain 
lists of suitable volunteers ready to serve, to give them some quite 
elementary training — little more than au occasional lecture would be 
necessary — to maintain the simple equipment necessary and to ensure 
that, when an emergency arises and they are wanted, they are accessible 
and know where to go to and to whom to report In preparing such a 
scheme certain simple principles ought to be borne in mind. First, 
the men must themselves be decent and responsible citizens. Secondly, 
they should possess some degree of decent education so that they can 
understand their responsibilities. Thirdly they should be chosen from 
all communities — Burman, Indian, European, Chinese, etc., without 
distinction. And, fourthly, they must be placed under the control of 
the Commissioner of City Police who will officer and use them as he 
thinks proper. A force of even three or four hundred such men should 
be of appreciable assistance in an emergency to the forces of law and 
order in Rangoon, assuming of course that the regular constables they set 
free fer other duties can be more effectively employed. We should be 
sorry to think that a sufficient number of young men such as these were 

(^) It is for the same reasons that such organizations as the local fire brigades in 
the Districts, the Youth Improvement Societies and the other bodies of young men 
which in many, if not in most, cases are semi-political in character, are not only a. 
useless, but a dangerous element in times of disturbance. 

P) For Example the ** Galon Tat **. 

P) See page 247. 
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not available in a large city like Rangoon, in which very little in the 
way of public service is asked of its residents. But this cannot be done 
without a simple preliminary organization, which we hope will not be 
neglected. 


The Act may 
have to be 
amended. 


Some doubt has been expressed whether this can be done under 
section 27 of the Rangoon Police Act as it now stands(^). It is suggested 
that the Commissioner of Police under the Act as at present framed 
has no power to entrol special constables before the particular 
emergency has arisen. The Act is, we admit, a little ambiguous in this 
respect, though we are not ourselves sure that upon its true construc- 
tion section 27 of the Act may not suffice as it stands. If necessary, 
the requisite amendment could easily be made. 


(b) The Districts. 

In a number of places in the Districts good use was made of the 
provisions of section 17 ot the Police Act 1861. But on the whole the 
same comment that we have made in other respects applies to this also 
that the preliminary organization did not exist ready to be brought into 
operation at a moment’s notice. In the same way, therefore, as in 
Rangoon, an organization should exist in, at least, all the inajor towns 
of the DistrictsO- This again is one of those matters without which any 
comprehensive riot scheme is not complete. We think that, when time 
permits, some uniform plan should be adopted and put into operation 
in all the major towns of the Districts, and perhaps in lesser places 
also, to see that, if and when required, a suitable force of special police 
is available to be embodied at once, knows its duties and is sufficiently 
equipped. This, in our view, is little more than a matter of efficient 
organization. 


7. Charges against the Police. 


A tribute to 
the police 
force as a 
whole. 


In a report such as this it is inevitable that we should have to dwell 
more frequently upon those incidents and events, and to draw attention 
to those aspects, of the riots either in which the police failed to do 
that which was expected of them or in which what they did do has 
been a matter of controversy before us. In the midst, therefore, of 
those matters in which we have been bound, or may hereafter be com- 
pelled, to criticise the police, it has been possible to lose sight of their 
behaviour as a whole. Upon a fair consideration of the deficiencies of 
the civil police in strength, equipment and training, the deficiency of 
the military police in strength and the manifold difficulties with which 
both had to contend, it is right that we should place on record our 
opinion that the police, as a whole, behaved loyally and well. If they 
failed — as we think in many places they did fail — ^to give that measure 


(h Section 27, Rangoon Police Act : — 

“ The Commissioner of Police may uf his own authority appoint special police 
officers to assist the police-force on any temporary emergency,” 

P) A recommendation to this effect has already been made by the Inspector- 
General of Police and we endorse it. 
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of protection to the victims of the riots which, as British Subjects in 
Burma they were entitled to expect, their fraliire was in the main 
less, we think, the fault of the men themselves, than of their lack of 
strength, equipment and training and of the economy of support they 
have received. We do not mean to say that there were not frequent 
individual failures, for we think there were. We speak, however, of 
the forces of civil and military police as a whole. 

In the anxiety which has been apparent on all hinds to discredit and The difacul- 
lo attack the police, it would be easy to overlook the difficulties of the 
task with which they were faced. They lacked numbers. They were 
confronted, as they alw^ays are confronted, with the barrier of distrust 
and prejudice standing between them and the public. They lacked 
•both training and, so far as the civil police were concerned, adequate 
equiqment for dealing with disturbance. And, due to their lack of 
strength, both throughout the critical period and since, they were 
worked for intolerably long hours. In the criticisms we have made 
and in those we are about to make relating to the police in detail, we 
•desire it to be understood that, so far as the force as a whole is 
-concerned, we think they acted loyally and well. That too is the 
'Opinion, without exception, of their officers whom we have had occasion 
to examine. And it must always be remembered that for the Burman 
•constable and officer in particular the burden is extremely heavy. For, 
he is called upon to take measures against those of his own race and 
bis own religion which must inevitably expose him to reproach, and 
sometimes to reprisal, at the hands of his fellow-men. We desire, too, 
to say that we have no reason to suppose that on the whole the 
Burman, less than the Indian, policeman did his duty well. 

The first charge which the police, both civil and military, have had ^he charge 
to face, has been that they have been guilty of “ excess,’’ by which is 
primarily meant that they had resort to their firearms too often and too 
much. This charge was, of course, inevitable and, as the speeches in 
•the House of Representatives to which we have referred 0 will show, it 
has been put forward in many cases with no attempt to ascertain the 
truth. We have examined carefully all those cases of shooting by the 
civil and military police in or within reach of the places we have been 
to 0* In all we have thoroughly investigated twenty-seven such cases 
which will be found set out in full in the previous pages of this report. 

We have treated theses case judicially and we are glad to be able to 
record that in all but three we have been completely satisfied, not only 
that in law the firing was justified but also that in fact it was both 
necessary and moderate. In three such cases 0 we have not been so 
satisfied. In one of these, the Pakokku case, no serious results 
ensued. In another, the Kabo case, the fault more properly in our 
view lies with the order of a civil officer under section 144 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code than with the policeman himself who 


(1) See pages 128, 170, 172 and 179. 
n But see page 317. 

(®) (1) The Pakokku shooting case, page 136. 

(2) The Kabo shooting case, page 154. 

(3) The Thayeze shooting case, page 173. 
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carried it out. We venture to assert that the result of this close 
investigation of ours is a tribute to the moderation of the police and 
military police during these riots and an effective answer to the 
immoderate charges made against them. No one more than ourselves 
deplores the loss of life and injury which has occurred, even to* 
misguided men themselves engaged in rioting. But we feel it right to 
say that a true criticism of the action of the police during these 
disturbances would be rather that they have used “ force ” less than 
their duty warranted than that they exceeded what was lawful, just and 
right. In more than one passage in our report have we pointed out the 
ultimate humanity in proper cases of early firmness by the police. 
Appalling as it may be to have to take one life, it is better so than thajt 
by weakness many should suffer death and injury. It has been the 
uniform experience of these disturbances that wherever a shot or shots 
were fired the rioting collapsed. That has been one of the most 
remarkable lessons of our enquiry and, on humanitarian grounds alone, 
it should be learnt. 


The results of our enquiry, with the possible exception of the three 
cases to which we have drawn attention, disprove completely the 
charges of excessive force used by the police. As regards those three 
cases, we desire to say that they are not necessarily concluded by our 
enquiry and to guard ourselves from saying more than that we are not 
satisfied with them upon the evidence which we have heard. 


Some of the victims of the shots which the police were 
compelled to fire have undoubtedly been innocent, or comparatively 
innocent, spectators of the riots. To these, and to the relatives of any 
of them who suffered death and serious injury, we offer our sympathy 
But we commend to them and to the law abiding public of Burma the 
undoubted truth that these men and women are the victims, not of the 
policemen whose guns or rifles they were shot by, but of the wicked 
men by whose encouragement and help these riots began and were 
prolonged. . 


Other 
charges 
against the 
police. 


The remaining charges made against the police both as regards 
Rangoon and the Districts fall under a number of clearly defined heads. 
It has to be remembered that the form which the disturbances took 
was, in the main, an attack by sections of the Burman population upon 
Indians and in particular upon Muslims. Though it is quite true that the 
Muslims of the country were in most places the particuTr objects of 
attack, it is a mistake to suppose that they were the only objects. In 
many places the attacks which took place upon the Indian population 
displayed very little discrimination between Muslims and other Indians. 
Indeed, as we have already pointed out in the interim volume of this 
report, the mainspring of the riots lay far more in the general anti-Indian 
feeling which had been created in the country than in the controversy 
between Buddhists and Muslims aroused by Maung Shwe Hpi’s book. 
The disturbance in short was communal rather than religious. And 
the effect has been before us that the Indian population as a whole 
have been in the position of complainants. We have to bear in mind 
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that the evidence of the Indian victims of the riots has been presented 
to us from the particular point of view of those who suffered an un- 
provoked attack and are in terror lest they may be attacked again ('), It 
is easy to imagine the feelings of a man who has seen all his properly 
destroyed or burnt and, possibly, his relations killed cr maimed. And 
we have had to bear in mind, apart altogether from trying to distinguish 
between what is true and what is not true, that some of the evidence 
adduced before us must necessarily have been coloured by the point of 
view from which it is presented. 


The charges made against the police have been more or less uniform The three 
wherever we have been. There is first the general charge that, both 
in Rangoon and in the Districts, the Indian population has not received ^ 
that. measure of protection to which, as British Subjects within the Lack of 
British Empire, it was entitled. That is the main and general charge protection, 
brought against the police to which most other chirges are subsidiary. 

Next, it is said that in almost every place intances have occurred of police 
individual junior police officers and constables, or groups of them, indifference, 
standing by while Indian shops and houses were looted and destroyed. 

And in some cases this charge goes further and it is said that looting 

and even murder have been deliberately encouraged, and thit looting 

has been taken p’rt in, by them. And, thirdly, we have had presented Police 

to us a volume of evidence to show that from Indians both in Rangoon corruption. 

and in the Districts money has been extorted by the police as the 

price of the protection which, more often than not, they did not 

receive. 


Those are the three main heads upon which the Indian case against The first 
the police has been presented to ns As far as the first of these is L^k^of 
concerned, it is a general charge of lack of protection and it is a charge protection, 
levelled, in the first place not so much against the individual police 
officer as against the system in which the police were not sufficiently 
strong to protect a large minority. This differs from the other two 
because they relate to the individuals, whereas ihe general charge that 
the Indian community was at the mercy of the Burmese community 
relates to the system as a whole. We have had first to form our 
opinion of the justice of this charge upon the general view which we 
have been able to obtain in the course of cur inquiry in Rangoon and 
throughout the Districts rather than from the consideration of the 
conduct of any particular police officer or police officers. In a sense 
the facts speak for themselves. It is incontestable that the attack 
throughout the country was directed against the Indian community or 
part of it. In every place it was the same. It cannot be denied that 
the Indians suffered heavily in injury, loss of life and loss of property. 

And we think that it is true that the event showed that the police on 
the whole were quite unable to prevent it until too late. In this 
respect we do think that the million or more of Indian and Zerbadi 
inhabitants ol Burma have established before us a case that the police 


(^) If newspaper reports are to be believed, then, since our enquiries were made, 
attacks against Indians have continued particularly in connection with the picketing 

17 
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force as a whole did fail adequately to protect them(^). In our opinion 
neither in the Districts nor in Rangoon did the Indian population of 
Burma C) receive that guarantee of life and property which as citizens 
and as British Subjects of Burma they were, and are, entitled to exoect. 
We appreciate, in saying this, that the history of Burma has been one 
of racial tolerance and on the whole of freedom from communal 
conflict. We understand also that in a sudden and unexpected 
outbreak of racial passion it may be impossible for any police force, 
however strong and active, to intervene so quickly and so effectively as 
to prevent all injury, loss or damage. But, bearing all these consider- 
ations in mind, we still feel that in view of all the portents, there was 
insufficient security for the Indian population of the country. And the 
riots have proved it. So long as India and Burma remain within the 


(h We give without comment two letters which have come into our possession; — 
“ 7 Edward Street 

15th October, 1938. 

From 


To 


A P. Sinha, Esq., 

Honorary Secretary, 


Sir, 


The Commissioner of Police, 

Rangoon. 


K. Abdulla Haji owned three shops in Kemmendine, 12, 13 and 15 Keitan Street. 
The two latter ones have been occupied by Burmans during the riots. The shop 
No. 12 Keit.in Street is unoccupied at present and so K. Abdulla would like to return 
to it and resta t his business 

Therefore, will you kindly let me know if it is safe for K. Abdulla Haji now to 
return to Kemmendine ? 


1 have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Sd, P. A. Sinha, 


To 

A. P. Sinha, Esq., 

Honorary Secretary, 

Central Relief Committee, 
7, Edward Street, 
Rangoon. 


Dated, 19th October, 193S. 


Sir, 

With reference to your letter of 15th October, I am unable to give any guarantee 
tliat any individual is safe anywhere. 


I have the honour to be* 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Sd. G. E. Banwell, 
Deputy Commissioner of Police^' 

These speak for themselves. 


(*) The same appli^ to some extent on the morning of the 28th July to the 
Burmans in the centre of Rangoon, 
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British Empire, so long will Burmans and Indians in Burma be British 
Subjects living side by side. And so long both Burmans and Indians 
and any other minority community are entitled to expect adequate 
security of life, limb and property. We think that the Indian British 
Subjects of Burma are entitled to expect in general a more adequate 
measure of protection than the history of these riots has shown they 
have. 

From the very nature of our inquiry we have found the particular The second 
charges more difficult to deal with. Our Committee has sat for five 
months, during which we have examined over eleven hundred indi^rence. 
witnesses and h .ve travelled close upon fifteen hundred miles. To 
have examined judicially all the cases of individual failures among the 
police to give protection to individual victims of the ricts would have 
protracted our inquiry almost indefinitely, if indeed the task were 
possible at all. We have had, therefore, to content ourselves with 
trying to obtain a general view of the charges made. In Rangoon, as 
we have already said C), we have been struck by the virtual abandonment 
of the congested side streets of the city and of the ouilying settlements 
of Rangoon on the 28th and 29th of July to the mercy of the mobs, 
wffiile the main streets alone w^ere held by military police and soldiers. 

This itself was not the fault of the individual policeman but of the lack 
of strength in numbers and in equipment, which suffei-ecl a civil police 
force to be wholly ineffecdve in a time of riots. The result was that 
looting, assault and murder went on. In the Districts the same 
cidticisni applies. The civil police in a district Police Station are 
equipped with muskets in the oroportion of fifty per cent of their 
strength, Bearing in mind how few, in particular places, the civil and 
military police were, it was, in the main, impossible for the civil police 
to control the towns and villages they were charged to protect. The 
civil police were only halt armed and in the face of hostile crowds with 
weapons they were largely ineffective. 

A great number of the complaints we have received from Indian 
residents have been cases m which they have told us that one, two, 
three or four unarmed policemen have stood by and watched their 
premises being destroyed or their houses being attacked by mobs of 
Burmans. That many of these cases did take place we believe. 

But we are not prepared so readily to believe that they all, or even the 
majority, were cases in which either from prejudice or cowardice the 
policemen in question refused to do their duty. They were, we think, 
in the main, cases in which the policeman or policemen in question 
were unable to do anything And the same applies to nearly all those 
cases of which we have heard in which appeals were made for help to 
police stations and refused. We have tried to be fair and we feel that 
in many, if not in most, of the cases the fault lay less with the 
policeman than with those who had to equip and train him. But there 
may also have been individual cases in which either help may have been 
deliberately withheld, or in which the officers in question had not the 
initiative to give it. Of the latter kind we think undoubtedly there 
were more cases than there should have been. And there have been 
cases, too, in which more substantial bodies of police and armed police 
are said to have declined to intervene to protect the lives and property 


(^) See pages 37 and 38. 
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The third 
charge. 
Police 
corruption. 


The failure 
in Kangoon. 


of Indians. The more serious of these cases which we have investigated 
ourselves are contained in our narratives of what took place. The 
volume of these charges has been very great and, making all allowances 
for the police upon the gi'ounds to which we have drawn attention, we 
think there must be some residue of cases in which there is some truth 
in the allegations made. We have, from the records of our evidence, 
taken the trouble to extract the cases of this kind which we have come 
across (^). And we think that, in justice both to the police officers 
concerned and to the public, they, or at least the more serious of them, 
ought to be investigated departmentally wherever possible. As we 
have pointed out it has been a practical impossibility lor us to do so. 

The other chss of case which we have met has been that in 
which police officers have been charged with the extortion of money 
from Indians as the price of the protection of their property. These 
cases too have been many and to some of them we have drawn atlention 
in Part II of our report. They also have been far too numerous for us 
to investigate in detail. We know well enough the prejudice that 
exists agiinst the police and the light-hearted way in which charges of 
this kind in this country are commonly made. But it is idle to shut 
our eyes to the fact that there ts corruption of this kind within the civil 
police force C) . We bear in mind also that there was little or no reason 
why these charges should have been mide before us by individual 
Indian victims unless they had some foundation. The witnes'=5es who 
came before us were voluntary witnesses and, in this respect, had little 
or nothing to gain by telling us i story which was not true. They 
neither hoped, nor asked, to get their money back. Indeed, in some 
cases only on pressure were these facts divulged. In this case too we 
have prepared a Schedule (*) of the specific cases to which our atlention 
has been drawn. And we think that, for the credit of the police force, 
and for the satisfaction of the Indian victims of the riots, these cases, or 
some of them at any rate, ought to be investigated. They are too 
numerous for us to shut our eyes to and to say thit they are of necessity 
pure invention. A number of them must be true and we think, as we 
have said, for the credit of the force an investigation of some kind 
ought to be made. 

8. The Criminal Investigation Department. 

We have already made a number of harsh comments upon what we 
regard as the failure of this Department in Rangoon to appreciate the 
seriousness of the situation which was developing from the 19th of July 
onwards(*). And we think that that failure was itself due to the further 
failure to appreciate how highly charged the atmosphere in the country, 
from political and economic causes, had become and to what an extent 
it had been, and was daily being, affected by political and press propa- 
ganda. We think that the root cause of the ineffective part played by 
the Criminal Investigation Department in Rangoon was, not merely that 
it was inefficient in itself, but that, however efficient it might intrinsically 

(^) See Appendix XlII. 

P) We are assumed by men whose word cannot be doubted that it is even a re^^ular 
practice to pay to the Police Station Officer or Station Writer a sum of money to 
facilitate the early granting of bail. 

P) See Appendix XV. 

(^) See page IS et seq. 
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have been, it was oiu of touch both with the Home Department, qf 
the Government and with the Commissioner of City Police and the 
Inspector-General of Police., Not otherwise do we think that the 
situation of the 26th of July could have arisen when the meeting 
on the Shwe Dagon Padoga took place with a complete absence of 
police preparation. We recommend that steps ought to be taken to 
overhaul this Department so as to bring it, and particiihrly its political 
branch, more into line with the necessities of the period of political and 
industrial confusion through which the country is passing. And above 
all we think that it should be so organized that its Head and its 
responsible officers are in the closest and most intimate contact with 
the Government and wiih the Chiefs of the security services of the 
country. We do not not see how otherwise it can serve its purpose. 

The channels of official correspondence and mere routine are not 
sufficient for this purpose. Personal contact is necessary and, as far as 
we can see, was lacking when this emergency’ arose. If there exists 
a mistrust by the City Police of the Criminal Investig ition Department, 
as we are told in some measure there does, then no stone should be 
left unturned to remove it, for nothing could be more wasteful of the 
energies of each. 

We have been no less struck in the Districts than in Rangoon by In the 
the ineffective part played by this Department before and after the riots Districts, 
broke out.- We are aware that there exists a system of weekly letters 
addressed by the C'riminal Investigation Department to responsible 
district officers and that abstr.xts are also sent of the contents of the 
Press. .These are, perhaps, satisfactory as a matter of routine. But we 
have been just as unfavourably impressed in the Districts as we have 
been in Rangoon by the silence of the Department in the week preced- 
ing the 26th of July. It is true to say that no warning was sent out 
to the Districts that anything unusual had happened or might happen 
until the 27th of July and that officers who were not fortunate enough 
to possess a wireless set and to have heard from London news of what 
had happened in Rangoon on the 26th of July, were unaware that 
anything was wrong. We think they should have been informed long 
before the 26th that in Rangoon a situation was being exploited by 
the Press which might be dangerous. It is, of course, impossible for 
us to say what couise events would have taken if District Officers 
had had more timely warning. But one thing is certain. If they 
had had a hint of possible trouble, we should not have heard cf the 
many cases we have come across of responsible men who were outside 
their stations when the riots broke out. It is time they hurried back at 
once and, as far as we can tell, there was no c’se in which disastrous 
consequences ensued. But it does not follow that, if it should happen 
again, there might not be. We know how easy it is to be wise after the 
event. But we do not think that either the Districts or Rangoon were 
well served in this respect. 

If we have rightly understood what we have been told there exists Some 
outside Rangoon no specialized branch of police equivalent to the suggestions. 
Criminal Investigation Deinartment 0). We doubt the efficiency of this. 

{^) This is not strictly accurate, for, we believe that there does exist in Ak\ab a 
branch of the Depaitment to watch for terrorists from Bengal. And, since the riots* 
we understand that a temporary intelligence branch has been established at 
Mandalay. 
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We think that it would be well at least to explore the wisdom of placing 
at Mandaliy a branch of the Criminal Investigation Department to deal 
with Upper Burma. Mandalay is not only the second largest place in 
Burma but, in some respects, it is still its religious centre. It seems 
to us that to do so might be wise unless considerations of expense forbid 
it. And we should go further. We think that the possibility should be 
considered of attaching to all District Police Headquarters a man or 
men who have some special training in the arts of Criminal Investi- 
gition upon its political and industrial side. This work is specialized 
work requiring special skill and knowledge which is outside the scope of 
the duties of an ordinary police officer. And we think that much useful 
information could be obtained by some such method as this, whereby 
competent officers, spread throughout the country, might watch events 
and movements and pool their knowledge through a central staff. 
These are to a large extent more technical matters than we should care 
to deal with. And we, therefore, content overselves with saying that, 
in our view, the intelligence system of the country did not rise to 
the occasion of these riots and needs attention. We feel justified in 
adding that mmy, though not all, of the District Superintendents of 
Police whose views we have had the benefit of hearing endorse the 
sense of what we have said in this respect. 


« 
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CHAP'RER XIX. 

Civil Action and Allied Matters 
1. In General. 

We desire to begin this chapter with a few observations of a general 
character upon the position and the difficulties of the permanent Civil 
Service. In a country such as Burma, where democratic iiistituticns 
of all kinds are in their infancy, it is impossible to deny, upon geogra- 
phical grounds alone, that the permanent civil servant, whether he is a 
Commissioner or a Township Officer, is, and must for long remain, the 
backbone of the administration. Not only do these Civil Servants 
serve as the permanent machinery through which to give effect to the 
entire executive authority which is vested in the Governor on His 
Majesty^s behalf and the policy of which, in most respects, he exercises 
with the aid and advice cf his Ministers, but in practice they are the 
only officers who can, by their knowledge, experience, and personal 
influence, know and effectively control and guide the people within 
their charge. And if there is one thing more than another which is, 
and must always be, essential to the good government, peace and pros- 
perity of the country, it is that the permanent Civil Service should 
deserve and enjoy the confidence and the trust, not only of those they 
govern — as, on the whole, we think they do — but of those also to 
whom they are responsible. It is possible that the c mstitutional theory 
of the Government of Burma is not as widely understood as it should 
be. Subject to the provisions of the Government of Burma Act, the 
executive authority of Burma is exercised on behalf of His Majesty by 
the Governor, either directly or through officers subordinate to him 0 , 
in which functions, except so far as he is by the Act required to exercise 
any cf them in his discretion, he receives the aid and advice of his 
Council of Ministers f). The permanent Civil Service is, therefore, 
the permanent machinery by which in strict constitutional theory the 
Crown still exercises executive authority in Burma. That is not always 
realized as fully as it ought to be. 

It is, as we have said, in our opinion an essential of good government 
that the permanent civil service should enjoy the confidence of those 
to whom it is responsible. That it does enjoy the confi lence of the 
Governor goes without saying. But it must enjov too the confidence 
of those whrse advice in practice the Governor accepts — his Ministers. 
For, if this is withheld or withdrawn, the senior civil servant first, and 
the junior civil servants after him, will lose their interest, and their 
confidence both in themselves and in those from whom they expect, 
and must receive, support. 

We have drawn attention to these principles because we have 
observed a tendency towards both these consequences in many of the 
executive civil officers of Burma, which is dangerous to the future of the 
country. And we have observed a disposition in them to suppose that 
they have not met on all occasions, and may not in the future meet, with 
the support to which they are entitled. We must not be supposed 
to mean that we have met in any shape or form with lack of loyalty in 

(h Section 4 (1). 

(^} Section 5. 
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any officer. We mean no more than J:hat there is undoubtedly abroad a 
spirit of lack of confidence, which, while no more than discouraging 
to the senior and hardened officer, may become paralyzing to the 
junior, and less experienced, men. If it did, it would be very 
serious indeed And we desire in honesty to say that, though these 
anxieties in many cases are, we think, the creation of overwork 
and strain, there is, in our opinion, some justification for the phenomena 
we have observed. We think that, on the whole, there has been a 
tendency to trust the judgment of the senior District Civil Officers too 
little to know what is best in the Divisions or the Districts they control 
and to interfere with them too much. We do not desire to give specific 
cases in which this exists. But such there are. But in fairness it must 
be said that, in some cases, we have found that even senior District 
officers have been too ready to surrender their own discretion and to 
rely too much upon those whose disapproval they anticipate. Again 
we may be in danger of being misunderstood We do not mean that it 
is in any way improper or in the least unconstitutional lor Government 
to issue, or for officers to ask for, such instructions as to policy or other- 
wise as are proper to be given. It would be absurd for us to suggest 
anything of the sort. What we, however, think is that the fullest 
measure of confidence ought to be reposed in the judgment of the men 
of the civil service as a whole and that not lightly ought their judgment 
and their advice to be overborne. Where it has to be, as sometimes 
must occur, we think it always better that an officer wdiose advice in 
vital matters cannot be taken should be, where possible, replaced. We 
think, on the whole, that there is some ground upon whicli h can be 
said that too lightly and too often has the advice of senior officers on 
the spot been not asked for or ignored and t^o often, also, have such 
officers preferred, in handling situations, to guard themselves by 
references to Rangoon. If the executive officers of Burma are to serve 
the country as they should, they must be trusted in the measure they 
deserve. 

A tribute to We desire to say before going further that, in our opinion, the 
civil officers history of the riots and of the disturbances which have followed them 
as a whole, reflects great credit upon the civil officers of the country as a whole and 
in particular upon the junior civil officers of the Subdivisional Officer 
type. Their ’s, we think, was the hardest task of all and even with the 
assistance of our tour among them we have been able only imperfectly 
to understand the difficulties they have had to f'lce. And to the 
Burm^m junior civil officer in particular, surrounded as he was by 
influences well able to deflect him from his duty, we desire to pay our 
tribute C). There were failures among them, as there were failures 

(h Foot-note by Dr. M. A. Rauf : — 

I regret that I am unable to concur with the rest of the Committee in its high 
opinion of the Subdivisional and Township Officers. Besides the Wakema and 
Taungdwingyi failures and the allegations at Ye-U, there were allegations, in my 
view not altogether uniistified against the Subdivisional Officers at Myanaung (wrfe 
witness Nos. 35, 39 — 41); Nyaung-U (vide Pakokku witnesses Nos. 12 — 15 and Kanbalu 
(vide Shwebo witnesses Nos. 11-12). There were also a large number of complaints 
against Township Officer's. Most of the serious disturbances took place at the head- 
quarters of Subdivisions, whe^*e either no action was taken or invariably it was taken 
too late afle* the disturbances had spi’ead and assumed alarming proportions. While 
exp 'essing the above opinion I wish to make it clear that I have no doubt that a 
number of civil officers of the subordinate services did acquit themselves with credit 
and prevented riots in the localities in thei ' charge and this note must not be read as 
a condemnation of the service as a whole. — M. A. R. 
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among the police. But, upon the whole, it is no more than just 
that we should say that they tried to do their duty loyally and well. 
The particular failures, so far as we have met them, we have set out in 
full in the earlier parts of cur Report. In both the cases 0 in which 
the failure was outstanding and complete, it is fair to say that the 
officer in question found himself associated with police officers who 
themselves were unible to supply the strength he lacked. Though 
this may be a counsel of perfection, we hope that in the subdivisions 
it may be possible, whenever the force of character of a Subdivisional 
Officer is in doubt, to see to it that he has associated with him a Sub- 
divisional Police Officer of undoubted strength. For a combination 
of a weak civil and a weak police officer is a highly dangerous one 

The first care of the civil officer, of whatever his charge consisted, 
was to endeavour to procure peace. And this, in nearly every place, 
wc think he earnestly tried to do. The common form for this was to 
get together the elders of both the Burman and the Indian communities 
in the towns and villages within his charge. And in the majority of 
cases he had from them a loyal co-operation f) Where riots ensued 
despite their efforts, it cannot, we think, be said that, on the whole, the 
elders withheld their help In some pPces their efforts were outstanding 
and in particular in Yandoon, Henzada and Prome 0 And in 
Mandalay the Commissioner made considerable use of the elders of the 
city. In our opinion, where elders gave their co-operalion, the 
gratitude of the citizens is due to them. In mentioning these places in 
particular, we do not desire to infer that there were not many other 
places in which they did good work. There were. And, on the other 
hand, there were places where it cannot be said that the elders gave 
the help that the civil officer was entitled to expect of them. Pakokku 
is one such case. 

There is one other matter which, in this connection, we think we 
ought to mention as having particularly struck us. It is the uniform 
readiness with which the Muslim elders in every place tendered their 
** apologies to the Buddhist community for Maung Shwe Hpi’s book. 
It has to be remenibf^red that no Indian Muslim or Zerbadi in the 
country, outside the handful of them to whom it has been traced, had 
the remotest connection with, or responsibility for, the bookcf Maung 
Shwe Hpi. While we have nothing but praise for their humility and 
sense of conciliation in tendering the apologies they offered, we think 
it fair to make it clear that throughout the country they did all in this 
respect that was possible to avert the disaster which thi'eatened them 
and in many cases more than could in fairness have been asked of them. 
In some cases this was effective to promote peace and in more than one 
place 0 the fongyis of goodwill were not slow in accepting it. But in 
many places, we regret to say, it had no effect at all to ward off the 


O) Wakema {page 45) and Taungdwingjd (page 98). 

P) We have something to say later upon the allegations which have been made 
against the Thugyis as a class 

(®) It is an unpleasant commentary on the state of public opinion that the elders 
of Prome should have been dubbed ‘ cowards ’ by its citizens for trying to do their 
duty in this respect. 

(^) For instance at Yandoon {see page 76 ) 
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'danger in which thej^ stood from causes in which the book of Maung 
•Shwe Hpi played no or little part. 

For the future, if unhappily anything of this kind should occur 
again, we can only say that the pattern cf the “ peace efforts might 
well be followed as, on the whole, they were successful. But, no 
amount of conciliation will succeed where the wdll to maintain peace 
and good order is not present in one side or the other. We think that 
the lessons of these peace efforts should be studied and, if possible, 
that every civil officer should in the form of a memorandum of the 
experience of these disturbances in this respect be given the benefit of 
the lessons to be learnt and it should henceforth form part of his 
training. Moreover, just as the Police should be prepared, so should the 
civil officer from the Deputy Commissioner to the Towmship Officer 
know how., in his charge, he should, in an emergency, set about con- 
ciliation. 


Civil officers, 

as well as 

police 

officers, 

lacked 

experience. 


In general, then, we think the civil officer did well But, just as we 
have pointed to the lack of experience and training in the police in 
handling situations such as those whigh daily occurred during the 
riots and since, so we also have been impressed with the same thing 
among civil officers. The reason is the same, that there has been little 
or no history of communal disturbances in Burma. And we think that 
in the civil officers too, and in Magistrates in particular, to some extent, 
this constitutes a weakness in their training. We give, as an example, 
the use of section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Cede. This was, we 
think, most imperfectly understood and in one case, at least, to which 
we have already drawn attention C) it was completely misunderstood, 
with consequences which were unfortunate and might have been more 
serious still. In some cases it was freely used. In others it was not 
used until too late 0. In one case, an order was passed under it by an 
officer who had no power to do so. And, from the queslirns we have 
asked, it seems that there is an almost universal vagueness as to what 
disobedience of it entails. It is essential thit officers should know 
exactly what are their powers. Again we find a useful section of the 
Towns Act {Section lOA) only resorted to in a very few places, because, 
we suspect, it did not occur to many other civil officers to so for the 
purpose of limiting the carrying of arms. And in all civil officers who 
are Magistrates, it is as vital as it is for police officers that they should 
know their exact powers in relation to unlawful assemblies under 
section 128 of the Criminal Procedure Code so that they may be used 
with confidence. There was we think among many civil officers who 
were Magistrates the same hesitancy to have resort to their leg'll 
powers as we have observed among the police and the same lack of 
confidence in their use. Much of this we are convinced comes of 
unfamiliarity with them. We think that s^me such small and 
convenient guide as the Manual we have suggested aboveC) would be of 
incalculable use to the civil officer in an emergency and a good deal of 
the uncertainty as to the powers at his disposal and their use, which 
was evident in these riots, would be avoided. 


n See page 145 , 

P) Paungde. See page 88. 
P) See page 245* 
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Section 144- of the Criminal Procedure Code 0 is a section designed 
lo make it possible to issue temporal^ orders in urgent cases of nuisance 
or apprehended dinger. It is without a doubt a very useful section 
which gives power to a Magistrate of requisite degree to meet 
emergencies of just that kind threatening the public tranquillity with 
which Burma has in many dilferent ways been only too familiar in the 
past few months. And it is a section with the use — and the conse- 
quences of the use — of which we venture to think every civil and police 
officer in the country ought to be familiar. But yet we find, even in 
high places, a good deal of vagueness as to what it meins. We have 
already drawn attention in what we have said about the Shwebo 
District to the consequences of a complete misunderstanding of the 
-secti-^n and, in other cases, too in which we have discussed the section 
with officers of rank, we have found conflicting views. 

Although our Committee contains a preponderance of lawyers, we 
hestitate to lay down the law because that is not our function and there 
is the disquieting possibility we might be wrong. In what we sayj 
therefore, we must be understood as expressing only what we conceive 
the law to be. When an order under section 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code is made and a breach of it occurs, the penalty cf such 
breach is in terms provided by section 188 cf the Penal Code which 
says that anyone who knows that, by such order, he is directed to 
abstain from any act and disobeys such direction, shall, in certain 
circumstances, he liable to certain penalties. These penalties amount, 
if the disobedience causes or tends to cause danger to human life, health 
or safety, or causes or tends to cause a riot or an affray, to six months 
imprisonment or a fine of up to a thousand rupees (^). The important 
thing lo notice is that a specific penalty is by Statute provided for 
disobedience of the Order. We have already dealt at length with 
those sections of the Penal Code and the Criminal Procedure Code 
which deal with unlawful assemblies, what they are and how they 
may be dispersed. Whit then of the assembly — be it a forbidden 
procession or a forbidden collection of more than five — which is 
merely in disobedience of an Order under section 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Co ^e ? The Deputy Commissioner whose order we have 
referred to above ma ’e no bones ibout it and said it could, and w^ould, 
be shot at. And we are convinced that he is not alone in that view. 
There appears to us to be much uncertainty upon this question not only 
in the minds of civil and police officers but in the public mind as well. 
It is not m our view, right that any ambiguity should exist upon a 

d) Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code : — 

“ 144. (ll In cases where, in the opinion of a Distiict Magistrate, a Subdi visional 
Magistrate, or of any other Magistrate not being a Magistrate of the third class 
specially empowered by the Governor or the District Magistrate to act iinder this 
section, there is sufficient ground for proceeding under this section and immediate 
prevention or speed v remedy is desirable. 

Such Magistrate mav, by a written order stating the material facts of the case and 
served in manner p ovided bv section 134, direct any person to abstain from a certain 
act or lo take certain O’ der with certain property in his possession or under his 
management, if such Magistrate considers that such direction is likely to prevent, or 
tends to prevent, obstri^ctlon, a ino aice or inj iry, or risk of obstr iction, annoyance 
or injurv, to any pe’-son la jvfully employed, o: danger to human life, health or safety, 
or a disturbance of the public tranquil ity, or a riot, or an aff -ay.” 

P) These in our opinion are most inadequate maxima of punishment. 

f ) See page 227 et' seq. 
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matter such as this which is of paramount importance ter the- public 
and to the officers whose duty compels them to use these powers. We 
shall venture to express our own view. 

We think that disobedience of an order under section 144 of the' 
Criminal Proce -lure Code does not se create, in those who disobe^^ an 
unlawful assembly” within the meaning of section 141 of the Penal 
Code Nor, if it did would it entitle its disobedient members to be 
shot at sight, for still the provisions of section 128 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code would hi-ve to be complied with. It is best to take an 
example. Suppose that an order has been made that live or more 
persons are nrt to collect upon the public highway and twenty persons 
do collect in disobedience of that order. In order that they may be an 
unlawful assembly they still would have to qualify as such under 
section 141 of the Penal Code. With the possible exception of the third 
sub-section of that section, there is nothing which could render them 
per se an unlawful -issembly. But it has been suggested to us that such 
an assembly merely by virtue of its disobedience of in order under 

section 1^4 must be deemed to have “the common object 

to commit any mischief or criminal trespass, or other offence ; ” 

It is said that disc'bedience of section 144 is itself an offence under 
section 188 of the Peir'l Code and, therefore, such an assembly qualihes 
as an unlawful assembly. We do not take this view. We think that 
an assembly may well be in disobedience of an order under section 144 
and so commiLting an offence under section 188 of the Penal Code, 

without necessarily h'ving “ the common object to commit 

any mischief or criminal trespass or other offence^ Take, for example^ 
a case in which such an order as we have suppr sed above exists In 
the face of it, twenty' persons go together along the highway to bury a 
dead person. That is a breach of the order. But can it reasonably be 

said that they have “the common object to commit any 

mischief or criminal trespass or other offence” ? We do not think it 
can. It may well be, and in all probability would be, in most cases 
where an assembly is found in a time of disturbance abroad in disobe- 
dience of secuon 144 that it has some ‘‘common object ” which will 
qualify it as “unlawful But, in our opinion, the fact alone that it is 
in breach of section 144 that it has collected, is not such an “ other 
offence ” as is referred to in section 141 of the Penal Code. And^ 
indeed, if one looks at section 141 itself, it becomes the more apparent,, 
for no mere disobedience of section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code is by itself an “ offence ” even under section 141 of the Penal 
Code. Such disobedience has to be wilful, in the sense that the 
existence of the order is known and it must tend to certain conse- 
quences. This alone would preclude the persons constituting an 
assembly disobeying section 144 from automatically being classed as an 
unlawful assembly, because non constat even then that they are commit- 
ting an offence under section 141. And most certainly, no civil or 
police officer could safeb^ so assume. 

The importance to us lies rather in the uncertainty which exists 
than in the view itself. We think it wrong that any form of doubt 
shculd be allowed to continue in so grave a matter and we cannot 
refrain from the comment that we are surprised that any civil or police 
officer should have been allowed to entertain a doubt upon so import int 
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3 matter. Here again the little Manual which we have recommended 
would be useful. It could in simple lauguage— -more simple than we 
have used — inform everyone of what the law is in this respect. 

There is an aspect of our inquiry concerning civil action which The with- 
has caused us great anxiety and that is the withdrawal of riot drawal of 
charges. It has been met with frequenJy in many different forms riot charges, 
and it is comphcited by the fact that to this, as to m:>st other 
questions there are two bides. We have been brought in contact 
with the matter in many ways. We first have met it in the volume of 
complaint which has arisen in some places that “ indiscriminate ” arrests 
wet'e made upon a wholesale basis without rhyme or reason. In the 
Myaungmya District this arose in ils most acute form. And, of course, 
the arrested persons an A their irieads and sympathisers point to 
the withdrawal of ca^es and allege that in them we have the proof of 
what they say. Then wo have been presented with the converse of 
these cases. By the Indians of the country it is, in general, alleged 
that far too few of those who were known to have taken part in looting, 
assault and even murder were even arrested and that in fewer cases still 
was any attempt made to punish them. From the point of view of many 
officials in the country, temperate and experienced men, we are told 
that the inevitable result of the excessive leniency with which rioters 
and worse have been treated in an A after the riots into which we have 
inquired must be that law and order will be discounted even more than 
they now are and that the belief, to which the experience of the 
Coringhee riots gave birth, will grow still further that, if only it is done 
on a sufficient scale, rioting and crime will go unpunished. And we 
ourselves have sometimes been constrained to ask, in cases where to all 
appearances the evidence should have been clear, how it came about 
that no arrests were made or, if they were made, no trials ensued even 
where murder was involved. It has not been easy for us to keep a 
straight course in steering through these currents of conflicting view. 

Not the least of the depressing aspects of our inquiry has been the 
evidence of the readiness, indeed the anxiety, of Burmans on every 
hand to do whatever lay in their power to exculpate those who have 
transgressed in these riots, no mitter what their crimes have been. 

There has been displayed before us so complete an absence of any 
sense of public spirit and good citizenship in this respect, that we might 
have been excused had we abandoned hope — which we have not — of 
the ultimate creation of a sound and healthy public opinion in Burma. 

This has nothing to do with nationalist ambitions with which we 
sympathize. For, in our view, the quickest way in which those ambi- 
tions can be realized is by the establishment among the Burmans of 
the nation of a public spirit of orderly conduct, tolerance and honest 
dealing, while the greatest enemy to their realization is the spirit of 
hostility to discipline and social order which has been displayed before 
us. In this question of the withdrawal of cases, and the attacks upon 
the police based upon it, this spirit we have noticed has played a great 
part. For there is no doubt that the sympathies of the vast majority 
of even respectable men and women lay, and stUl lie, with the rioters 
and not with their victims or the police. And this pressure of per- 
verted public opinion must we think account in no little measure at any 
rate for the policy pursued. Nor is it a good omen for the future of 
Burma. 
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But, as we have said, there are two sides to the question and, iu 
fairness, the other has to be considered. In order to obtain a true 
view of the matter a number of facts must be appreciated Fust and 
foremost, try how they might, it was a physical impossibiliiy for the 
existing police forces, at the time and in the confusion that followed, 
to open and investigate cases against everyone. Many times have we 
been told of information given to the police which it is complained 
was not followed up One must be reasonable about this even though 
a disappointed and terror stricken victim of the riots maj? not be able 
to see it with the same detachment that we can use. We have no 
doubt that there musi have been innumerable cases during the actual 
riots and after in which, had they had the time and the staff, the 
police could and would have done more than they did. That has to 
be remembered. Then it is unquestionable that, in most cases in 
which investigations were made, Indian victims and Indian witnesses 
were tc o frightened to come forward. The case of the murders at 
Letpadan in 3rd Street (^) is only one of many, many such cases. At 
first sight it is positively shocking to learn that lenormoie pec pie 
could be openly murdered by a crowd in broad da\ light in a well 
populated road of a large town and yet no one was brought to trial. 
We inquired into this and are satisfied that the case had to be left as 
undetected because the evidence which was in existence was not forth- 
comir.g. That is one instance of many which must have occurred. 
It is a fact that Indian witnesses w^ere too irightened to come forward. 
That, too, accounts for many of the cases that had to be withdrawn. 

We have felt it our duty to inquire into the communications which 
were addressed by the Home Department of the Government of 
Burma to District Magistrates upon the subject of their treatment of 
riot cases. We have set out the numbers of the^^e cases in full O in* 
dealing with the Myaungmya District. We have done this because 
there has from some quarters been a suggestion that some form of- 
pressure was brought to bear by Government upon District 
Magistrates in general to withdraw cases against their better jurig^ 
ment. On the whole, that is not true. To the letters of the 17th/l8tb 
October and the 8th November we think that no exception can be 
taken upon the ground that they were incorrect in form. They 
conveyed, it is true, an intimation of the policy of Government that no* 
cases ought to be proceeded with unless clear evidence existed and 
unless the charges brought were so serious as to hold a prospect of 
sentences longer than the detention which the men had already 
suffered. And it is fair to say that, with one exception, we have found 
no cases where the police themselves have opposed withdrawals. We 
are unable to see any technical irregularity in the Government defining 
for the benefit of District officers a policy to be pursued. But in a 
few cases, there is a comment to be made. 

In the Myaungmya District, in which the number of arrests was 
very large and the number of cases withdrawn disproportionatelv great, 
we are by no means satisfied that the discretion of the District 
Magistrate was exercised wholly judicially. We have been told, and 

(^) See page 194. 

i®) See pages 60, 65, and 67 
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accept it that the bulk of these withdrawals was strenuously opposed by 
the Distrust Superintendent of Police himself upon the ground that 
convictions could, and should, be obtained. And we think that it was 
particularly unfortunate that the question of these withdrawls should 
have been the subject of any conversation between th e Secretary of 
any Minister, other than the Home Minister, and the Deputy Commis- 
sioner concerned. At Paimgde C) we think it unfortunate that a 
Minister, other than the Home Minister, should have interested himself 
in the release of prisoners, not v\ith standing that they were his own 
constituents, for inevitably it gave the impression that the law could 
yield to favour. And we know of many cases in which members of 
the public have thc ught that by approaching high officers of State 
some f rm of favourable treatment for their friends and relations 
could be obtained. 

We have compiled a statement of the persons charged with riot 
offences and the course their cases took Out of a total we have traced 
of 4.306 we find no more than l,798f) men whose cases have been tried to- 
a conclusion and of these 900 were convicted. Making all allowances 
for the p'^essLii'e at which the police were working and for the reluctance 
of Indian witnesses to come forward, this is not an impressive total. 

Though we cannot in any way complain of the constitutional propriety 
of the Government inclicating a bona fide policy to be pursued in the 
matter of not prisoners and still less suggest that the policy of leniency 
pursued was anything but bona fide^ we feel at liberty to say that we 
doubt its wisdom in the extent to which it went. We are quite sure 
that the virtual immunity of rioters in general from arrest and punish- 
ment has left behind it a legacy of contempt for law which subsequent 
events are proving will be hard to eradicate..^ We think that greater 
determination to find and punish those who had committed offences 
during the riots might, in spite of all difficulties, have been shown, had 
not the policy of leniency been openly followed. 

We think that the effect of this policy has been to create, or rather a criticism 
to confirm, a popular belief that punishment does not follow riots and of policy 
communal disturbance on a large scale. And certainly it has been P^sued. 
misunderstood by the Indian victims of the riots who not without 
reason, ask themselves whether they will be safe henceforth in a country 
where they may be killed and maimed and their property destroyed 
with actual impunity. We think the policy was overdone and that its 
consequences have been unfortunate. And, though we have said that 
we can see no technical impropriety in the Government itself through 
regular channels “ advising a policy to be pursued, we cannot refrain 
from saying that, in our opinion, even that was undesirable. It would 
have been far better if the police and other prosecuting officers of the 
country had been left to perform their normal duties of investigating 
all the cases they could and determining in which there should be 
prosecutions and in which there should not. To do so would have been 
fairer to the public and the police themselves. For we cannot doubt 
that, in many cases in which the Memoranda in the form to which we 
have referred were received by District Officers, they were accepted as 

0) See page 96. 

(^) This figure does not include 41 persons whose cases were still under trial at 
the date of our enquiries. 
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positive instructions as to what they were to do. We suggest that in 
any case of this kind it is always preferable l:o leave the law in the first 
place to take its course and, should a policy of leniency be proper and 
required, to apply it at a later stage when peace has returned in the 
form of an amnesty at the hands of the executive authority. This 
avoids the disastrous confusion of executive and judicial action. That, 
we think, is the course, which, should it be necessary and proper, 
presents less risk of weakening the established sanctions of the law and 
of ultimate misunderstanding in the minds of citizens at large and of 
the victims of the rioting. We view with alarm anything which could 
have been open to the misconstruction that the ministers of law were 
passive or powerless to act. And we think that the course pursued has 
tended to give rise throughout the country to that impression. And we 
most strongly condemn any form of intervention by any individual 
Officer of State, no matter who he is, whose legal duty does not so 
require, between the law and its normal execution. Nothing could be 
more harmful to the rule of law itself or more unfair to those whose 
duty it is to administer the law. 

2. “ Thugyis.’' 

There has been a volume of complaints against the Thugvis in the 
villages and towns in which rioting occurred. And they have been too 
numerous for us to ignore. Here again we have been faced with the 
practical impossibility of investigating judicially the cases we have come 
across and we hive had to reach such conclusions as we can upon a 
general view of the evidence as a whole. It has been one of the 
general complaints put forward by the Indians of Burma that the 
Thtigyis to whom they looked for help as often as not sided with the 
rioters against them. In many places our evidence has been that the 
village headman was to be found himself among the crowds engaged in 
destroying or looting Indian shops and houses. In others we have 
been told of them taking part in these acts themselves. We have heard 
of cases of help to Indians being refused and of money being asked for 
as the price of their protection. It is the volume of these complaints 
that is disturbing. Were there a few such incidents it might be 
possible to dismiss them on the ground of mistake, prejudice or some 
local grudge. But they are so many and they are put forward with such 
uniformity and in circumstances which provide in many cases no reason 
why false evidence should be given, that we are compelled to believe 
that there must be in many of them some substantial foundation of 
truth. And, indeed, several district officers whom we have met have 
been prepared to concede that many headmen joined the rioters. 
Again, we must be careful not to be supposed to mean that every 
headman was disloyal ta his duty, or even the majority. We have, 
indeed, met cases in which there is no doubt that Burmese Headmen 
gave their protection to threatened Indians with courage and 
impartiality. But, on the whole, the evidence is such as to leave us 
with the impression that there were too many cases in which the 
headman not only did not do his part to prevent the riots and, when 
not prevented, to protect the Indian victims of them, but was to be 
found himself among the crowds of rioters and looters. We have made 
a schedule C) of those cases which have been specifically brought to our 


{') Appendix XIV. 
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attention in order that they may be, if necessary, indentihed. We bear 
in mind the difficulties that a headman has to face in an isolated place. 
But his influence ought to count for something and, whether great or 
small, ought always to be found upon the side of law and order. We 
are by no means satisfied that the general experience of these riots has 
shown that that was universally the case. When these disturbances 
and their aftermath have died away we think that it would be wise that 
some attention should be paid to the quality of the headmen of the 
country. It is difficult for us to suggest how this could be done. But 
a number of specific allegations have been made to us and can be 
traced, which would bear investigation. And at least, we think, that it 
should be one of the foremost cares of every Township or Sub- 
divisional Officer and of every Deputy Commissioner to keep himself in 
touch with the quality of all headmen in his charge. No doubt that is 
to some extent the practice. But we are not sure that this important 
work is done with the thoroughness it deserves. The headman, as a 
humble unit in the administrative system of the country, is of great 
importance and we regret to think that there should be no little 
evidence that many of them do not deserve the confidence reposed in 
them C), To those who did their duty the greater credit is due because 
it was more often than not a difficult duty to perform and the example 
set to them by many of their fellows was not a good one. This is a 
serious matter and should, we think, receive attention. 

3. Civil Action in relation to the Press. 

We have in the interim volume of the Report shown the extent 
to which an immature and in'esponsible vernacular press in Burma has, 
in our opinion, contributed to the creation, before and after the 
separation of India from Burma, of a communal problem between 
Indians and Burmans which was wholly foreign to the history of the 
country and to the traditional tolerance of the Burman character. We 
think that a wanton wedge of prejudice was, for political ends, driven 
between the two peoples living side by side in Burma — without any 
thought either of the real interests of Burma itself, of the contribution 
India has in the past made to the creation of modern Burma or to the 
future peace and prosperity of the country in which both Burmans and 
Indians will live as British Subjects. This insane propaganda against 
Indians was allowed to go on. And, though we both sympathize and 
approve of a spirit of healthy nationalism as a sign of progress, we must 
condemn the deliberate and unnecessary destruction of the good 
relations between Indians and Burmans in Burma for which we think 
this press has been largely responsible. 

When the opportunity arose in the form of Maung Shwe Hpi’s 
book, we think that this irresponsible Press saw in it an opportunity 
both to embarrass a Ministry which, for political, and, perhaps, selfish ^ 
ends, it purported to oppose and to advance its anti- Indian campaign. 

It did not hesitate to base attacks upon the Ministry upon the very 
ground that it derived support from Indian and other non-Burman 
votes. It played upon the anti- Indian theme. And finally, when the 
riots themselves broke out and since, it has by every art at its command 

(^) The volume of evidence of this kind from the Shwebo District is particularly 
great. 
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continued to bring to nought the efforis of the civil and police 
authorities throughout the land. In this we see no trace of dis- 
interested nationalism. We see a wanton sacrifice of lives and 
property of Barmans and Indians alike and of the future of Burma 
itself. We see contempt of law applauded. We see unrest in industry 
encouraged, where no industrial complaint exists. And we behold the 
disgusting sight of the very children of the country being offered on the 
altar of selfiish political ambition. We do not think the language is too 
strong. 

We venture to quote a classic passage from Erskine’s defence of 
Thomas Payne 0 the aulhor of the “ Rights of Man ” in which is 
defined the position of the Press in words which vve think both' the 
Press and those who govern Burma would do well to remember : — 

“The proposition which I ineaii to maintain as the basis of the 
liberty of the Press, and without which it is an empty sound, 
is this ; that every man, not intending to mislead, but 
seeking to enlighten others with what his own reason and 
conscience, however erroneously, have dictated to him as 
truth, may address himself to the universal reason of a 
whole nation, either upon the subjects of Governments in 
general, or upon that of our own paifficular country ; that 
he ma^ analyse the principles of its constitution, point out 
iis errors and defects, examine and publish its corruptions, 
warn his fellow citizens against their ruinous consequences, 
and exert his whole faculties in pointing out the most 
advantageous changes in establishments which he considers 
to be radically defective, or sliding frem their object by 
abuse. All this every subject of this country has a right to 
do, if he contemplates only what be thinks would be for its 
advantage, and but seeks to change the public mind by con- 
viction which flows from reasonings dictated by conscience. 
If indeed he writes what he does not think ; if contemplating 
the misery of others, he wickedly condemns what his own 
understanding approves ; or, even admitting his real disgust 
against the Government or its conmptions, he calumniates 
living magistrates, or holds out to individuals that they 
have the right to run before the public mind in their conduct, 
that they may oppose by contumacy or force what private 
reason only disapproves ; they may disobey the law because 
their judgment condemns it ; or resist the public will 
because they honestly wish to change it — he is a criminal 
upon every principle of rational policy, as well as upon the 
immemorial precedents of English justice ; because such a 
person seeks to disunite individuals from their duty to the 
whole, and excites to overt acts of misconduct in a part of 
the community, instead of endeavouring to change, by the 
impulse of reason, that universal assent which, in this and 
every other country, con.stitutes the law for all.” 

We see no reason why these words should not apply to Burma. 
We think that those sections of the Press which, in our opinion, have 
sought to disunite this country and to detach its citizens from their 

(^) Rev. Thomas Payne (1792) 22 State Trials page 417. 
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loyalty and their duty have received more leniency than they deserve 
-or than the safety of the country can afford. We think that, until 
these disturbances are over and until a sense of responsibility revives, 
those of the newspapers of Burma which cannot, or will not, observe 
the law ought to be told that they can print no more. It is not for us 
to say what should or should not be proscribed. But we feel entitled 
.to say that if a Press does not observe its responsibility, it becomes 
dangerous and the safety of society demands the strongest measures to 
•control it. In this respect, we think, the civil power of Burma has 
‘exercised too much restraint. 


4. Rumours. 

One of the principal immediate causes of the spread of rioting and 
trouble both locally and over Burma as a whole, and one of the greatest 
enemies of the restoration of tranquillity, was “ rumcurs We have 
already noticed how, almost in concentric circles radiating from 
Rangoon, the rioting broke out as soon as the newspapers — and the 
rumours — arrived. And in individual towns themselves we have been 
struck with the prevalence of, and the credulity accorded to, rumour 
.and gossip of every kind. We have seen in many places how the 
mischievous rumours of actual cr impending attacks upon the Sule, and 
the Shwedagon Pagodas were responsible for trouble almost 
everywhere. Both were quite untrue. Stories of attacks on pongyis^ 
though in Rangoon several did take place, were grossly exaggerated 
and spread throughout the country. Tales of deliberate pclice assaults 
on poiigyis^ which had no truth, were given currency. In Wakema C) 
stories were believed of bands of Indians assembled outside the town 
for the purpose of attacking its Pagodas. Stories of imaginary insults 
to Buddhism were common. Most fantastic rumours of the poisoning 
of food by Indian shopkeepers became quite fashionable. All these and 
many more were flying round the towns and villages of the country and, 
for the most part, were readily absorbed. It has been a very striking 
feature of the inquiry to what an extent this menace of rumour, not 
alwaj^s, we think, spontaneous, fought on the side of those who did not 
want to see order speedily restored. It is hard to believe, unless one 
comes in contact with it, as we have done, to what an extent 'human 
credulity will go. 

We think that, out of the experience of these riots, this lesson should 
be learnt, and that some efficient scheme should be devised to do 
whatever can be done to counteract it. It is to some extent bound up 
with the whole question of how to set about trying to discount the 
propaganda with which we have observed the country has been lately 
threatened. A most responsible Burmese gentleman who gave evidence 
to us in Rangoon himself deplored, with truth, that there exists in 
Burma no vernacular newspaper, standing outside and above party 
politics and prejudice and with no interest to serve but those of Burma 
itself. And that is true. One of the greatest and most useful steps 
that could be taken would be the establishment by Burmans themselves 
dn Burma of a national Burmese Buddhist newspaper which by its 
sincerity and sense of responsibility could attract the confidence of all 
the many sincere and decent men and women in the country who know 


O See page 45. 
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quite well that in this respect they are ill served at present. But that 
is perhaps too much to be hoped for. We do, however, think that 
more mi^ht have been done, and, if the experience had existed, would 
have been done, to counteract at once the dangerous flood of rumour 
which was spread about. We understand that use was made of 
wireless broadcasts and we are told that daily reports were issued from 
Rangoon for distribution in the Districts. This was all to the good. 
But we feel it might be taken further. We think that some standing 
scheme might always be kept ready and prepared, should the necessity 
arise, for circulating from Rangoon the truth of what is taking, 
place. We think that every Deputy Commissioner should, in his 
District, be prepared to meet rumour when it arises and to make 
known the truth by means which at a moment’s notice he can call upon. 
And so in subdivisions, towns and villages we think that some 
instruction should be.given to those in charge — even down to Headmen — 
of the vital importance of, and the best means for, making known the 
truth whatever it may be. We think that village headmen should be 
encouraged, wherever possible, to keep small wireless sets. We think 
that, not only civil officers, but police officers as well, should constantly 
be supplied with information which they can use to spread the truth. 
We have not the knowledge to make specific suggestions how all this 
can best be done. We must be content to point out the danger of 
‘‘ rumour ” in a time like this and to say that it has struck us that the 
steps taken to meet it during the riots and after have not been as- 
effective as they ought to be. 

5. The Part Played by certain Pongyis. 0 

A distressing It is distressing to us to be compelled to write this and the succeed- 

feature of ing paragraphs of this report. But we cannot discharge our duty 

our enquiry, without drawing attention to the part played in the disturbances into 
which we are charged to enquire by a considerable number of pongyis. 
who unquestionably took an active part in them in many, if not in most, 
of the towns and villages in which they broke out. This matter is- 
bound up with the question also of the use, or rather misuse, to which 
many Kyaungdaiks throughout the country were, and are being, put, 

A minority of Before we embark upon this, we desire to make it clear that even 

evil fongyis, those of our Committee who are ’ not Buddhists yield to no one in 
respect for those Burman Buddhists who Sincerely profess Buddhism, 
for their Sangha as a whole and for the sacred places and religious 
establishments belonging to their faith. And we are determined that 
it shall not be supposed from anything we say that those pongyis who 
by their presence in the Sangha have brought discredit upon it are any- 
thing but a minority. Nor, serious though it is, is that minority, in our 
opinion, as large as some would have us suppose. We believe that the 
majority — the great majority— -of the pongyis and certainly of the Saya- 
dawsy of the country are righteous and earnest men to whom the 
activities of the disreputable element are as detestable as they are to us., 
gut the misfortune and the danger lies in the fact that the younger and 

(^) We have throughout the ensuing paragraphs used the word ‘ pongyi \ although- 
we recognise that there may be cases in which the persons concerned and wearing the 
yellow robes either never were pongyis or by virtue of their conduct may have ceased, 
to be pongyis. 
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disorderly members of the Order are necessarily those whose influence 
in disturbances such as these is most widely spread among the people 
and in the circumstance that the older and sincere Sayadam and 
pongyis are, by their very sincerity, unable to control them. 

A number of causes have, in our opinion, contributed to the deplor- 
'able corruption of the Sangha of which we have evidence. Whatever 
may have been the case in the days of the Burmese Kings, there is now 
Tio supreme sanction in matters of ecclesiastical discipline behind the 
authority of the Sayadaws of Burma. They have, so to speak, been 
left in the air, ” without the ‘‘ Ah-nah-set ’’ or sanction of the Sovereign 
to support them and it is not surprising that they should, notwithstand- 
ing their “ Dhamma-set” or sanction of their Noble Dhamma or 
doctrine, have proved unable to resist outside influences. The result 
has been a progressive decline in the influence for good of the real 
^ecclesiastical authorities. To this must be added the inability of 
genuine and good professing Buddhists — whether rahans or laymen — to 
-check the degeneration which has set in. Buddhism itself, by its very 
principles, unfits those who earnestly profess it from organising and 
enforcing a standard of monastic discipline capable of resisting the 
^external influences which operate in the altered conditions of today. 
And, in consequence, the Sangha and the kyaiingdaiks of Burma have 
‘been unable to prevent their own exploitation in the general confusion 
of nation'ilist, economic and political ideas which have by politicians 
been exploited to the utmost and have overwhelmed the country in 
.recent ye irs. It will be of real benefit to Burma and to Buddhism 
when the State plays its part in supporting —not replacing — the authority 
'Of the Sangha. 

In our evidence we have a mournful record of these so-called 
poiigyiSi iifazins and koyins up and down the country promoting 
'meetings in their kyaungs for political or subversive ends, participating 
in rioting and, arms in their hands, leading or accompanying crowds 
of hooligans, committing assaults, looting and even murder and in 
•general breaking the civil laws of the country and the laws of their own 
■order (^). Ihis, too, is a serious menace to the life and progress of the 
-country and it must, by the encouragement it has given to the forces of 
disorder, be classed as one of the causes of the riots and of the general 
atmosphere of disturbances which has followed them. The influence 
cf the yellow robe, whoever may wear it, is great in Burma and is on 
that account tlie more dangerous when it is misused. Its influence 
may be gauged by the indignation — some of it genuine — which the 
people have expressed to us in almost every case in which a poiigyi 
has been injured, or even arrested, in these riots, no matter how 

(’) Foot note b> U Kin Maiing Dwe, — 

A /'t)//.<^v/ or a rah an is a person who has cut himself off completely from earthly 
lies and has taken a vow to lead the life of purity and poverty. The obligations of 
the religious life place upon him serious limitations in possessing properties, for a 
pongyi can normally possess only the following namely, food, raiment, shelter and 
medicine and his eight priestly requisites known as (o^ogsp O olsV Ko tangible 
cases have been brought to our notice, nor am I aware of any in which a ralian has 
committed an act of violence for his pe-soiial gain or profit. Such an act calculated 
;to enrich one at the expense of others is still looked upon by them with abhorrence 
-in spite of the degeneration of the Thathana under conditions now prevailing in 
iBurma. K.M.D. 
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dreadful his conduct may have been. We do not wish to pursue this> 
matter, for the facts speak for themselv& We have in the course of 
our investigation taken specific evidence in which we have been told 
that in nearly fifty cases armed i>oiigyis were among the crowds, in an 
equal number of such cases ^ongyis themselves were seen to commit 
assault, in nearly twenty cases fongyis were found looting, in eight 
cases they were found committing arson, and in four committed murder. 
We must not be taken to mean that all these cases have been judicially 
proved before us. On the other hand they are only those of which we 
have received specific evidence or to which there is a reference in 
official records. They are, we think, only a few of the cases that 
actually occurred. They are enough to show the danger in which 
society, and the reputation of Buddhism itself, stands at this moment 
at the hands of a minority of ^settdo-i>ongyis whose influence the 
Sangha itself is no longer strong enough to withstand. 


6. Searches of Kyaungdaiks. 


The danger 
to the com- 
munity and 
to the reli- 
gion itself 
from the 

misuse of 
kyaungdaiks. 


We have already said that we do not desire to be understood, in' 
the observations we have made upon that minority of ^ongyis who 
disgrace the Order founded by Buddha, to suppose that they represent 
the Sangha as a whole. In the same way, in what we now say about 
the kyaungdaiks and kyauiigs in which they live we are not to be- 
taken as suggesting that the majority of these institutions in the country 
as a whole are not entitled to the reverence with which they are treated 
by good Buddhists as places of spiritual retreat and of le^rning. But, 
if our report is to be complete and frank, we cannot shirk the 
unpleasant task of pointing to the danger to the community and, indeed, 
to Buddhism itself, in Buraia which, in our view, exists to d‘'y by reason 
of the abuse to which many of these establishments are being put. The 
danger to the community lies in the common notion held by many, if 
not by most, unthinking Burmans that such places, no matter how 
misused, are in some way beyond the reach of the ordinary law of the 
land. The danger to the religion itself is more subtle, but no less real^ 
because all history proves that once a religious Order begins to lose the 
respect of those who rely upon it, it must necessarily decline and, 
finally, succumb. If history has proved that to be true of other religions^ 
as unquestionably it has, it should be a warning to the Sangha in 
Burma. 


This misuse painful experiences to discover in the 

is an insult course of our inquiry to whit an extent the kyaungdaiks and kyauiigs 
to Buddhism, of the country are being misused. This is, of course, inseparable from 
the question we have already dealt with of the corruption of the Sangha 
itself by the penetration into it of young and disreputable men whose 
very presence in the Order is an insult to the Religion and its Founder. 
We have already pointed out more than once that the affront offered to 
Buddhists by the silly book of Mating Shwe Hpi was as nothing to the 
standing and daily insult that is being offered to Buddhism by so-called 
tiiazins^ koyins and fongyis who, dressed in yellow robes, have com- 
mitted the crimes against both the civil law and the Vinaya of which 
there is abundant and incontrovertible evidence almost throughout- 
Burma. 
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Whit we are concerned with here is to observe the use to which, 
in instance after instance, the kyaungdaiks of the Order have been put 
and in particular their relation to the civil law of search. It is no good 
shutting our eyes to facts. For the evidence is far too strong to enable 
us, in honesty, to come" to any other conclusion than that a great number 
of kyaungdaiks, and of kyaungs within kyaungdaiks, were, and are 
still being, misused. The outstanding example in Rangoon is the 
Thayettaw kyaungdaik. Not only is this place a centre of political 
intrigue, but it is far worse. On the 26th of July, the day when the 
riots begin, it was used as a stronghold of hooligans in yellow robes and 
of hooligan laymen. And it has, we understand, become no better 
since. Although the Commissioner of Police has disclaimed any 
certain knowledge of the fact, we ourselves feel that the evidence 
supports the view thit those engaged in looting in tl\e town made use 
of the Thayettaw Kyaungdaik to some extent as a repository for 
their loot. Nor was this the 0 [ily kymingdaik in Rangoon .so to be 
used. There are at least four other large ones scarcely more 
reputable(^). As far as we have been made aware, these kyaungdaiks 
were not searched during the I'iots nor after. 

In the Districts, we have met with no less striking evidence of the 
same phenomena in place after place we have been to. In WakemaC) 
the Payagyi was the centre of the disturbance. In YandoonC) and 
Paungde the pongyi kyaungs were misused in the same way. In 
PakokkuC), where a search was actually made, there was in fact grave 
suspicion of tattooing in a poiigyt kyaungs in ToungooO the Paya was 
the stronghold of the rioters and also in Pegu Town^'^) the Tbunpayagyi 
Kyaungdaik, In Mandalay there is abundant evidence that it is in the 
tongyi kyaungs that a great deal of the mischief originated and that it 
is emanating from them still. The story is the same in place after 
place. 

The question that has to be faced is whether, in this condition of 
misuse of these places, the State as a whole can afford to permit an idea 
to gain currency — and undoubtedly it exists — that fongyi kyaungs enjoy 
a pidvilege of imm unity from search or even that the search of ^ongyi 
is a step hostile to the interests of Buddhists. If the pongyi 
kyaungs of the country were uniformly respected by those they shelter 
and had they not been allowed to be put to the purposes we mention, 
this question would never have arisen. But, as it is, it is a serious 
question. In our considered opinion, until there arises in Burma a 
general Buddhist public npinion which will no longer tolerate the 
desecration from within ot the ^ongyi kyatuigs which the people 
support, so long will it be necessary, when occasion arises, for the 
police for the security of the country to exercise in respect of them 
those ordinary functions, such as the right of search, which the law 
provides. And no right thinking Buddhist will resent it. Indeed, we 
feel that many Sayadaws might well welcome the assistance of the 
State. We think that too long has there been hestitation to face the 


(^) See the evidence of Rangoon witness No. 7. 
(^) See page 45 ef. seq. 

See page 79 et. seq. 

See page 132. 

(®) See page 210. 

(®) See page 211 et. seq. 
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facts to which we have drawn attention, which have been known to 
everyone since these disturbances began. There has been allowed to 
grow a popular conception of the disabilities of the police in relatibn to 

theentry and search of fmgyt kyatings which has become dangerous 
and ought to be corrected. <-‘diife,erous 

strongly that a ^ongyi kyaung cannot 
occup in law any exceptional position, we should be the last to 

o*' ‘heir kyaung- 

datks which did not recognise in full their proper place in the life of 
the country and the esteem of its people. And we should be the first 
to allow that a iongyi kyaung should not, in the matter of entity and 
search, be treated in quite the same way as a house or an ordinary 
gilding. This IS due to that majority of iongyis who are a credit to 
their order and a source of strength to the State. But the present 
position goes, in our view, far beyond that. For, it is the truth that the 

immune from search. We think 
that, without difficulty, regulations in this respect could be devised 
under which could be easily reconciled the claims of thrstaS to 

and the susceotibilities 
of all honest Buddhists on the other hand. Bat it has to be aonreciated 

Tho ^ search to be effective has to be sudden and secret 

Though it is, possibly, not within the ambit of our inquiry, we could 
ourselves suggest the outline of such regulations. In cases in vSh 
seciecy or suddenness are not of primary importance, a search should 
be made only after notice to the presiding Suyadaw. In cases where 

would suggest that, before any such search 
IS conducted, a memoxMndum in writing should be delivered tn 

mjiouer o{ the district. The aotnsi search should, ° Mfar 

reasonably possible, be conducted by Buddhist officers who if th! 

S^ite oTS.f„Wtt^“lr?e'S S!S 

too.™ foots of the recent riots and thstUcer Sis “tate „f ' 
m existing conditions cannot be reconciled with' the rffifof law ^ 
can see nothing m a properly conducted search of a - a ^ 

which is inconsistent with the resuPct Hn^ to p i i. • h’autig 

SaVi -Ss 

Buddhisfo He, not i„ disep^a^utffi ‘afsJht ‘ttr/otf ofX* 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Loss of Life and Property and the desecration and 
destruction of Religious Edifices and Buildings. 

1. Loss OF Life. 

We have prepared a Schedule, which will be found as Appendix X 
:shovving the loss of life and injury which, as fir as we have been able 
to ascertain it, occurred during the riots. Technically, this goes further 
than is warranted by our terms of reference which include only “ less 
of life In order to do this, we have had to take some date as at which 
to compile our figures. We chose the date when the appointment of our 
Committee was notified in the “ Burma Gazette ” — the 24th September 
1938. The Schedule gives the figures analysed by races and arranged 
by Divisions, Districts and places in the same way as the Schedule 
folio vving which relates to loss of property. We have also distinguished 
between those killed and injured in the rioting and those killed and 
injured by the police, the military police and soldiers in its suppression. 
This is a summary of the figures : — 


— j 

Muslims. 

Hindus. 

Burmese. 

Others, j 

Total. 

Killed ill rioting 

I39'‘i 

25 

17 

... 

ISli'l 

Injured in rioting 

512 

199 

145 

19 

875 

Killed by Crown forces .. 

3 

... 

56 

• a* 

59 

Injured by Crown forces 

8 

1 

99 

4 

I 112 

1 

1 

Total ... 

1,227(1) 


The figures have been compiled from official reports, particularly 
police reports, checked and added to by evidence given before the 
Committee and by reference to the hospital figui'es. So far as it is 
humanly possible to obtain them, we think they are complete. But it is 
inevitable that injuries, and perhaps a few deaths, did occur of which 
there is no trace. We have no doubt that some rioters, and even some 
victims, who received slight injuries, preferred to nurse them in secret 
rather than to disclose them. To the Burman rioters in particular this 
may apply because they feared arrest. We ought to add that, between 
the date at which our figures have been compiled (the 24th September, 
1938) and the date of our visit to Mandalay (the 2nd January 19391, 
further casualties had occurred. In Mandalay five Muslims had been 
killed and eleven injured, seven Hindus injured, and two Burmans 
killed and nine injured. These figures must be added to our Schedule 
to bring it up-to-date. And more recently still there have been 
casualties in Monyw^a and Mandalay and in other places (^). 

fi) This figure takes no account of the twenty-three corpses buried in the Tamwe 
cemetery without burial passes. See Note to schedule in Appendix X. 

P) We have only unofficial information about these and we do not feel justified in 
'dealing with them.^ 


Casualties 
since the 24th 
September 
1938. 
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2. Loss OF Property. 


Principles 
adopted by 
the Com- 
mittee. 


It has not been easy for us to know how to set about this part of: 
our enquiry. If we had attempted a meticulous and accimate assessment 
of our own of all the loss and damage of property suffered throughout 
the ccuntry during these disturbances, it is safe to say that our Report 
would be delayed indefinitel3% To undertake such a task would have 
required a grand assize by experienced Commissioners with large staffs 
and many months, if not j^ears, of work to examine and assess each 
separate claim. Nor do we think that this has been expected of us. 
What we think we are required to do is to collect such material and 
figures as we can to show in general terms the nature and the volume 
of the loss sustained and who the sufferers were. 


Losses Hi We have said enough in Part II of this Report to show that the 

Indian Indian, and pirticulary the Muslim, populations of Rargoon and the 

traders. towns and villages of Burma, were, with few excepiions, almost the 
only sufferers in property from the riots. The reason, of course, is. 
obvious, because, in all places outside Rangoon, they were a small 
minority and were uniformly the object of attack. Not only this, but 
they formed, as we have shown in the interim volume of this Report, a 
relatively prosperous class of traders and shop-keepers in towns and vill- 
ages and for this reason too, became the focus of attack. For, not only 
in their shops and stores did looters, robbers and hooligans reap a rich 
haiwest but it was, and is, the quite deliberate policy of many Burmans 
to drive them out from trade and to replace them. Nothing could 
make this more clear than the subsequent history cf picketing their 
shops to prevent their trading which became a common feature of many 
places C) and is still going on. We cannot see that much attempt is 
being made to stop this form of persecution. The right to carry on a 
lawful occupation without hindrance is in a sense, a right of property 
but we cannot, of course, assess that and other forms of invisible loss 
which have accrued^ to Indians and Burmans and to Burma generally 
and we shall not try. But this and many other forms of loss there are- 
to Indians in Burma and to Burma itself which are none the less real 
because they cannot be assessed in tei*ms of money. 


Sources of 
our infor- 
mation. 


We have had two sources from which we have found it possible to 
review the volume of loss that has occurred. First, we have had 
official figures and secondly, we have had presented to us on behalf of 
Indians themselves their own claims and estim ites in most places of 
the losses they say they suffered. And from these we have compiled 
as complete and comprehensive a statement a'^, in the time and with 
the facilities at our disposal, we have found it possible to make of the 
loss that has been suffered. This will be found in Appendix XI. We 
must, however, give some words of explanation as to how this 
Schedule was compiled. 


TheScliedule The Schedule first attempts to show, by Divisions, Districts and 
Appendix XI places, the value of loss sustained by the various communities, 

the Indian losses being divided into losses by Muslims and by Hindus 
and by other Indians. In the columns of Muslim loss the great 


(^) The classic example of this is, of course in Mandalay. See page 186. 
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bulk of the total loss is to be found. In each case there are two 
columns (a) and (6). Column (a) shows the value of the loss according 
to the official estimate while column (6) shows the value of the loss 
according to the Indian evidence we have received, in cases where we 
have been given an Indian estimate. But it has to be observed that 
the Indian figures in a few cases 0 cover places for which no official 
estimate has been made, perhaps because they were not known or 
recognized. But, in many more cases, we have found official figures 
for which we have no Indian equivalent. This has arisen because the 
represent'itives of the Indian community — ^thorough as their work has 
been — have not been able to cover the entire ground. It must, there- 
fore, be understood that while official figures in column (a) contain a 
great number of losses which are not contained in column (6), column 
(b) also contains a few losses which are not to be found in column (a). 
Neither column, therefore, is in itself strictly complete, though for 
comparative purposes it affords a good guide. And. indeed, we mush 
we think, concede that there are a number of losses which are to be 
found in neither column and s ill remain undiscovered. We propose 
to explain shortly how the figures have been compileel, 

The official figures are in most cases based upon reports to Police 
Stations made during, and immediately after, the riots. In some cases 
the figure given by the victim himself has been corrected by local 
officers on their own knowledge or from the reports of their subordinates. 
In other cases, the local officers have frankly said that they have not 
found it possible to check the figures and that they have made no 
attempt to do so. And, in any case we think that any satisfactory and 
thorough check of the extent and value of all the property claimed to 
have been destroyed must, in the great majority of cases, have been 
quite beyond the powers of local police officers, if only because they 
cannot have had the time to spare to do it. It must be borne also in 
mind that the official figures do not purport to show losses which w^ere 
not reported. And we are satisfied from our enquiry that there were 
innumerable cases in which losses were not reported or, if reported, the 
reports were not recorded. In some cases, the victims were dead. In 
many others, they accepted their losses and left for India. And, in 
more cases still, they kept quiet about them for fear cf what might 
follow. For these reasons we think that it is impossible to accept the 
official figures as complete. 

Whether the Indian figures are exaggerated in value cr not, the 
statement of the extent of the Indian losses in places they have covered 
has been prepared by those who have represented the Indians before 
us with great care and thoroughness. As we have already said, they 
do not cover quite all the ground as they have not been able to reach 
all the places to which officials have had access. But they include 
most major places. “ Recorders ’’ were appointed for convenient areas 
both in Rangoon and the Districts. These “ recorders ” obtained 
statements from Indian victims, verified by affidavit. Each “ recorder ” 
then compiled a Schedule for his area and verified it by his own 
affidavit. These Schedules have been incorporated in District State- 
ments which have been presented to us and the originals whereof will 
be found among our records. The same procedure has been followed 
for Rangoon. 

(0 About twenty-five cases of relatively small value. 


The official 
figures. 


The Indian 
figures. 
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Summary of 

Results. 


The full figures will be found in Appendix XI. 
we shall give a summary here : 


But for convenience 


Rangoon. 


— 


Official 

figure. 

Indian 

figure. 


i 

f Muslims ... 

Rs. 

6,27,383 

Rs. 

29,03,9-17 

Indian losses ... ■ 

1 

1 Hindus ... 

51,676 

1,84,734 

Burman losses 

. 

2,55,288 

(No figures). 

Others {') 


24,696 

(No figures^ 

Total 

9,59,043 

30,88,681 


The Districts. 


— 

Official 

figure. 

1 Indian 
or Burman 
figure- 

Indian losses ... ■ 

^ Muslims ... 
[Hindus ... 

Rs, 

9,90,580 

1,05,513 

Rs. 

22,27,024 (^) 

1,27,755 {^) 

Burman losses 

. 

1,000 

1,000 

Others (^) 

. 

7,129 

1 

(No figures.) 


Total 

11,04,222 1 

23,55,779 (-') 


From this the following percentages can be deduced : — 

Rangoon. 


— 

Official 

figure. 

Indian 

figure. 

f Muslims 

65 41 

94 02 

Indian percentage -1 
of total loss. ( Hindus 

5 39 

5’98 

Burman percentage of total loss 

26 62 i 


Others’ percentage of total loss 

2 58 

... 


(^) Japanese, Chinese, Europeans, Indian Christians. 

P) These hgures do not include those losses for places where there is an official 
•estimate but no Indian estimate. It is fair, therefore, in order to arrive at a grand 
total 01 the Indian losses, according to their own estimate, in the Districts to add a 
further Rs. 1,62,511 to represent the places for which no Indian figures are available, 
upon this basis the total of District losses according to the Indian estimate would 
coine to at least Rs 25,17,290, making the gross total Rs 56,05,971. But there are 
no doubt still cases where losses have not been reported at all and are included in 
neither the oUicial nor the Indian figures. These are impossible to estimate. 
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The Districts. 


— 

Official 

figure. 

Indian or 
Burn an 
figure. 

' 

f Muslims 

89-71 

94-54 

Indian percentage ■ 

1 1 
1 



of total loss. 

i Hindus ... i 

9 56 

5-42 

Burman percentage of total loss 

•09 

•04 

Others percentage of total loss 

•64 

... 


In Ran^^ocn among the Indians by far the greatest loss — 

Rs. 16,65,565 (Indian figures) — was sustained' by the Chulias. Next 
came the Bengali Muslims — Rs. 6,14,724 (Indian figures). Then came 
the Kakas — Rs. 4,50,881 (Indian figures) and finally Hindustanis (^) — 

Rs. 1,72,777 (Indian figuresj. It is safe to say that the great bulk of 
the loss, whatever the true figure may be, has been by the shopkeeping 
classes of Muslim Indians, whose shops were the universal object of 
attack. By far the greatest part of it is made up of stores and stocks 
destroyed, in comparison with which in all the smiller cases the value 
of the wooden huts and shops in which they traded was but small. 

Finally we feel we ought to say a word upon the great discrepancy xhe discre-^ 
between the official and the Indian figures. For the reasons which we pancyin 
have already explained, the official figures cannot, in our opinion, be value, 
regarded as anything like complete. Apart from the question of actual 
value with which we shall deal in a moment, we are inclined to think 
that the Indian statement of the material destroyed in places in which 
both they and the officials have provided figures is more likely to be 
correct. For, we think that there has been a great deal of actual loss 
which has not come under the official estimate at all. So far as volume 
therefore, is concerned we think that the Indian statement is probably 
more complete than the official statement. The more difficult question, 
however, is the one of value. Where, as in most cases, comparative 
figures are available, the Indian estimate of loss, in nearly all cases (“), by 
far exceeds the official one. We cannot close our eyes to the fact that 
it would be unnatural if there had not been exaggeration in some, if not 
in most, of the estimates by Indians of their own losses. A man labour- 
ing under a sense of grievance is not disinclined to magnify his misfortune. 

And, those of us who have practised in the Courts, well know that in 
some cases there must have been dishonest estimates. And in this 
respect we cannot exclude from our minds the fact that the Indian 
victims of the riots still harbour the belief that compensation will be 
paid them (®). But, on the other hand, we think that the tendency of the 
official estimate may well have been on the whole, to understate the 

(^) These include all the remaining Muslims who are not specifically included' 
elsewhere. 

(^) Actually in a few places they correspond very closely e g. Taungdwingyi, 

Wauema and Kyonmange. 

0 Many witnesses have come before us with the obvious intention only of stating, 
a claim for compensation. 
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loss. For many reasons we think that the junior police officers whose 
work it was to compile these figures may have been disinclined to make 
them appear too large. In the first place, it reflected no great credit on 
themselves that tremendous losses should be disclosed. Again, we 
think that, whether during the riots themselves they did the best they 
could to protect the victims or not, there was not as a rule that sympathy 
"between the junior police officer whose duty it would be to assess 
.olaimg and the Indian victims which would dispose the former to assist 
Ihe latter in their claims. In a number of cases, no doubt, an honest and 
careful estimate has been given. But, on the whole, we are inclined to 
think that the official figures would prove an underestimate. The truth, 
we think, lies between the two but beyond that we do not care to go. 

We have delivered with our Report all the Schedules of claims in our 
possession and, should they be required, they will be available for 
future use. 


.3. Destruci'ion and Desecration of Religious Edifices and 

Buildings. 

We have compiled and give as Appendix XII a Schedule under this 
head of our terms of reference. It has been compiled with care and, in 
•many places, the official reports have had to be added to. In the main, 
it is a record of attack on Mosques. We have traced 113 in all, which 
■exceeds the official figure by 23. We have included, for this purpose, 
buildings and schools adjacent to the Mosques themselves within the 
ambit of “ religious buildings”. Many of the cases in which these 
Mosques were attacked, will be found dealt with in detail in our 
narrative in Parts I and II. 


# 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations. 

1. Genkral Causes. 

(A) Conclusions as to Causes. 

(1) The discovery of Maung Shwe Hpi’s book was not, in our 
-opinion, the “ cause ” in any real sense of the riots which began in cause.^ 
..Rangoon on the 26th of July 1938, spread to the Districts in July and interim Re- 
August, continued here and there well into September and finally port, page 48. 
-degenerated into the wave of unrestand contempt of law, order and 

.soci'il discipline which has been apparent since and still endures. 

While the passages from the book did give offence to those sincere 
Buddhists who chanced to see or hear of them, they would not, we 
think, alone have provoked disorder on a sericus and extended scale 
and, still less, would they have provoked the prolonged and fierce 
.attacks throughout the country which Muslims and Zerbadis, and in 
particular the traders among them, have suffered, in which to sonie 
■ extent other Indians and Indian traders too have shared. 

(2) But, though the discovery of Maung Shwe Hpi’s book was not The book 
the real cause, it was, viewed in its true perspective, an “ immediate was only the 
-cause or the “ occasion of the outbreak of the rioting in Rangoon 

itself. It was the “ occasion ” in the sense that it attracted a fierce for rioting, 
and irresponsible publicity in the Burmese Press, designed, less as a Interim 
vindication of the Religion (which needed none), than as political Report, page 
propaganda to embarrass the subsisting Ministry and to further a 
'political campaign against Indians and other foreigners in Burma. It 
was an “ immediate cause ” only in the sense that it formed the motive 
» of the meeting of the 26th of July on the platform of the Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda in Rangoon, out of which the procession to the bazaar and the 
subsequent rioting developed. In the Districts, too, it served only as 
the “ occasion ”, and often the “ excuse ”, for anti-Indian rioting. We 
rare convinced that the real causes lay deeper than the book. 

(3) An attempt has been made to represent the riots to us as 
religious riots. But, just as the book was not, in our opinion, the real 

' cause, so the riots were not, we think, religious riots. At the highest, They were 
the book gave to them in the beginning a religious odcur and an anti- political. 
Muslim bias. The real nature of the riots has, we think, tended to be 
obscured because the occasion ” of the beginning of them in Rangoon 
had a religious flavour and because fongyis were generally prominent 
:in them and Indian- Muslims and Zerbadis became the particular objects 
of attack. But to none of these phenomena can, in our opinion, the real 

causes ” of the riots be traced. To whatever extent real indignation 
over Maung Shwe Hpi’s book played its part in individual places, it was 
we think a very minor “ cause ” in the real sense. And, if further proof 
of this were needed than the events of July and September themselves 
afford, we think that the serious unrest in Burma which has prevailed 
since then, and still continues, affords proof, in ample measure, that the 
Teal origin of the disturbances and the real cause of their protraction 
'was, and is, political. 
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(4; The riots at bottom were political and communal. Their 
immediate cause was we think, a complex piece of irresponsible 
political opportunism which saw in M nng Shwe Hpi’s book and in the 
indignation it w^s capable of provoking a pretext both deliberately to 
embarrass tlie subsisting Ministry which had enjoyed eighteen months of 
office and to exploit for political ends the social and economic 
phenomena pi'esented by Burma’s large, industrious and useful 
population of Indian British Subjects. 

The Materials employed. 

(5) Maung Shwe Hpi’s book and the pride of Burman Buddhists, 
in their Religion and their race made possible an emotional appeal to- 
their strong religious sentiment. The intemperate and undignified 
invective of the Burmese Press from the 19Lh of July onwards shows to- 
what extent this was exploited. Neither the Religion of Buddha nor 
the Burmese race stood in any jeopardy at all from Maung Shwe Hpi’s 
book and no intelligent and honest person could for a moment have 
supposed they did. Yet, throughout the country, an hysterical appeal 
was deliberately made to Burman Buddhists to protect their religion 
and their race. This abuse to which the book and the deep spiritual 
instincts of a devout people wei’e put was undoubtedly one of the causes 
of the first outbreak of rioting in Rangoon and other places and it give 
to the riots the anti -Muslim trend they took. But it was not the book, 
that caused the riots, but those who used it. 

(6) There were other materialsat hand to work upon of which the- 
foremost was the wave of Burman “ nationalism to which the 
constitution'’! and political changes of the pre-separation period, culmi- 
nating in separation itself, had given birth and the Burman's natural- 
pride of race had fostered. This, too, while natural in itself and 
healthy, but dangerous in abuse, has been exploited to the utmost. 
Separation of Burma from India in 1922 was made a political issue and 
since then there has been created not merely an issue of separation 
between India and Burma, but a dangerous and irrelevant issue of the 
place of Indians in Burma itself. This was assisted by the Burmese- 
Press and politicians by emotional and ill-advised appeals over a number 
of years to Burmese nationalism And the culmination came when, 
after separation itself, the Burmese politicians and the Burmese Pi'e'ss^ 
found themselves free to pursue the dangerous and intemperate courses 
of anti-Indian propaganda on which they had embarked already. 
When the time came the ground had been well prepared in which to 
plant the seeds of anti- Indian rioting. 

(7) Other phenomena to work upon were obvious but it was easy to 
ignore their origins and history. Burma became part of British India 
only for reasons of administrative convenience. But it remained 
geographically remote and its people different in almost every way from 
the people of India. By a process, essential and highly beneficial at 
the time to the quick development of Burma, a large and prosperous 
Indian population has grown up. This population grew out of a process 
of necessary labour immigration, commercial enterprise and financial 
outlay over a period of many years and has now attained in Burma an 
indefeasible footing as British Subjects within the Empire. This large 
Indian population, and the problems it presents, have, under the stress 
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of natural processes and artificial stimulants, lent themselves to political 
misunderstanding and misrepresentation as a menace to Burma’s new 
found nationalism, to the economic life of Burmans and even to their 
Religion. And ouL of this there is the gravest clanger of there arising, 
if it has not already arisen, a communal or racial question within 
Burma which is dangerous to Indians in the country and may be a 
danger to Burma’s own future. For, it is no ordinary “ communal ” 
question of caste or religion, but it is one of race and lies between 
Burma and India itself. 


The scale of Indian immigration into Burma in the past and the 
comparative experience, ability, industry and thrift, and the relative 
success, of the Indian financier and immigrant have, under present 
political iniiuencesj tended to obscure in the mind of the Burman the 
benefits his countiw has received, and will yet receive, from the Indians 
in the country and to create a real apprehension lest it may be 
continued so as to interfere with the prospects of the Burman himself 
in his own country. These apprehensions have been assisted to some 
extent by the complete breakdown in Burma, if not the complete 
abandonment, in 'he past of the policy of creating a self-supporting 
population ot peasant proprietors of land, helped by legislation and 
free from the unsettling infiuences of artificial and fluctuating 
economic conditions. To these phenomena have been added the 
unpopularity of the Indian Chettyar, the benefit of whose presence in 
the country in the past has been forgotten in the financial disasters and 
misunderstandings of the depression and in the ensuing process which 
has placed him temporarily in possession of a large part of the 
agricultural land of Burma. .And at least one social problem has 
emerged, upon which Burmans feel strongly, in the conditions of 
mamage between their women and Indians and other foreigners in the 
counhT C). 

(8) In the beginning of 1938 Bumia embarked upon a course of 
political labour agitation and unrest which itself was a first cousin to 
the riots which followed. The strikes in the oilfields and at Syriam 
were we think wholly political and, in common with the riots, sprang 
from the same subversive political sources and dangerous economic 
propaganda. They too were politically designed to embarrass a 
Ministry because it was in power. 
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(9) To these materials must be added the trade depression which Trade ^ 
set in during 1929 and its continuance throughout this decade, depression, 
accompanied by world- wide unrest. 


(10) These were, in brief, the materials that were worked upon and A real and 
were finally exploded by the exploitation of Maung Shwe Hpi’s book, dangerous 
There has, we think, been created a I'eal and dangerous racial problem. wSdi 

We think this problem is far more dangerous than the communal 
problems of India because it is one involving races of widely differing cured before 
' T it is too late. 

(^) In our interim report we stated in error that a non-Christian could not apply 
for a divorce under the Divorce Act. That was the law under the Indian Divorce 
Act (1869), vide section 2. By Act XXX of 1927 this section was amended and now 
the condition for the Courts jurisdiction to grant relief under the Act extends to a 
case where the petitioner or respondents profess the Christian faith. To this extent 
our interim report at page 32 must be amended. 

19 
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characteristics and is not one of religion or community alone. We 
desire to make it clear that we think this clanger to be a very real and 
pressing one to remove which, before it is too late, no stone should be 
left unturned. We cannot see in the immediate future of Burma a 
stability of thought and of conditions, which, if it is left alone, will 
allow this problem to cure itself. We find a tendency to treat it lightly. 
But we have satisfied ourselves that, in the minds of most Burnians, there 
has been created a conviction that their vital interests clash with those of 
the Indian and other non-Biirman races in the country and that there 
is not room for both. We think, ourselves, that there will always be 
room in Burma for the Indian and that, if there were not, Burma herself 
probably would be the loser. But we emphasize the danger which 
exists, for it lies at the root of the passions w^hich made these riots, of 
which Indians were the object, possible and, so long as it, and politics, 
subsist, will make them possible again. We are convinceci that most of 
the present feeling lies in ignorance and misapprehension of which an 
unscrupulous advantage has been taken. If the evil is to be cured, 
then it must first be understood. Indians and Burmans must 
understand each others problems. The phenomenon of the presence 
of a great Indian community as British Subjects in Burma must neces- 
sarily present racial problems to be understood, difficulties to be 
removed and adjustments to be made, if, and where, they clash. But 
before these problems can be understood and goodwill restored, the 
facts will have to be examined and made known. Then only will 
misunderstanding be removed and then only can policies be framed 
under which, without injustice to either race, they can live in peace 
in Burma. We are not sure that at present the facts are known. 


The Means emj^loyed. 

(11) We have said that the riots were political in character. But 
they were not spontaneous. We believe that, if not subjected to 
subversive influences, the Burman well deserves his reputation of 
generous tolerance, both racial and religious. It is on that account all 
the more tragic that riots such as those we have inquired into should 
have occurred. Those who are responsible for creating them and the 
passions which have made them possible have done a great injustice 
to Burma’s reputation. 

(12) We think that the four agencies which share between them 
the burden of having created the underlying or general causes which led 
to the riots were the Burmese Press, the individual politician, the 
Thakin and its associated and allied groups and that element of pongyts 
which has engaged itself in politics : — 

(rtt) The Burmese Press has we think pursued, both in the pre- 
separation and the post-separation period, a course of dangerous and 
intemperate political and economic prejudice against the Indian, and in 
particular against the Indian trading, communities of Burma. It arose 
out of the political campaigns preceding the separation decision and it 
has been perpetuated since and has, unhappily, become part of the 
domestic politics of Burma. That portion of the Burmese Press which 
opposed the Coalition Ministry in office in July 1938 took, we think, 
deliberate political advantage of the book of Maung Shwe Hpi to 
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cembarrass that Ministry and to arouse the passions of Burmans still more chapter VII, 
against Muslims in particular and against Indians at large. When the page 7, * 

riots broke out, this Press in its attacks upon the police and by the and Chapter 
prejudice it displayed, not only withheld its help in moderating the X, page 34. 
'disturbances, but actively encouraged their duration and intensity. 

And, by every device of irresponsible journalism, this Press has since 
bought against the authority of the established Government, the civil and 
police authorities and the re-establishment of peace and orderly condi- 
tions. 


(b) Side by side with the Press, the politicians who were its (6) Theirrcs- 
creatures have made their contributions in the same way to the same 
-ends. We have been struck in our inquiry how both, in the time of ^ 
xioting itself and in the aftermath it left behind, the influence of the 
elected representatives of the people to the legislature has in far too 
many cases been on the side of lawlessness and disorder. It will be 
difficult to create in Burma that public opinion and sense of civic duty 
which is essential to her welfare, unless the elected leaders of the people 
courageously and honestly lead them and unless the people themselves, 
when opportunity offers, learn to take care to elect only those who will 
and can direct them wisely. 


(c) The hand of the Thakin Association as such is not to be found (d The Tha^ 
in any direct form in the actual instigation of the riots which broke out 
in Rangoon in July. But, in our opinion, its influence assuredly was Associa- 
strong in creating those conditions which led to them. And its members tions. 
in most places were in the forefront of the rioters. It has assiduously Interim 
spread among the people, and particularly among the youth, of Burma n^aoter 
.a poisonous and anti-social creed of domestic and industrial unrest and xi, page 
individual indiscipline. It has used the workmen, and even the children 43.’ 
of the country for this purpose and it has already done infinite harm to 
both. But this is as nothing to the harm which has been done to the 
future of Burma by the corruption of its youth. We think that the Thakin 
and its allied Associations have played as great a part as any other 
influence in the promotion of the causes which led to these riots. And 
in the period since, the corruption at their hands still goes on. 


id) We have dealt, not at great length and we hope justly, with 
the part played by numbers of j)ongyis in the disturbances in Chapter 
XIX of this Report, They played their part, with others, as “ causes ” 
in the sense that the influence of many was used to preach social and 
economic discontent and political unrest. Those who live in Burma 
toow that reverence for the Sangha is part of the Religion itself and is 
still the strongest influence in a Burman Buddhist’s life, whether he be 
devout or not. Those who do not know Burma may find it difficult to 
understand the tremendous force of this influence in every aspect and 
at every stage of a Burman Buddhist’s life. For Buddhism itself is 
less a religion in the Western sense than a rule of life. When the 
Sangha confined its activities and influence to spiritual teaching and to 
religious and temporal education, it was a profound influence for good. 
But, in recent years, a great change has spread through Burma and 
many of the young generation of pongyis have turned to politics. And 
the same traditional reverence which they enjoyed as the teachers of 
religious doctrine and the temporal rules of Buddhist life has made 
them also in the new regime the greatest political force in Burma. The 
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clanger is obvious both to Burma and to the Religion itself in Burma.. 
We diink the former is widely realized but the latter certainly is not. 
It is a commonplace of politics in Bui'ina to find every politician suppor- 
ted by '‘his own ” local or particular pongyis or Associations of pongyis. 
We find some of them acting as election agents, in substance if not in 
form. Many hyaun^daiks and many kyaiings have become centres of 
political intrigue and even Pagodas (‘) themselves are used as platforms 
for political meetings and political propaganda. In Chapter XIX we 
have touched upon the reasons for this degeneration within the* 
Sanglia and we have pointed out the threat it offers to democracy 
in Burma. Our narratives of what happened in Rangoon and in 
the Distiicts contained in Parts I and II of this Report show 
clearly the extent to which in almost every place C) the influence of that 
element among the pongyis which puts political intrigue before religious 
duty was cast upon the side of unrest and disorder and was used by 
unscrupulous politicians to foster both. In the aftermath of unrest and 
indiscipline which the riots have left behind, their influence is just as 
marked. They cannot be excluded from the “ means employed ” or 
from the category of agents of disorder. We cannot too strongly say,, 
as friends of Burma and of her Religion, that the danger to both from- 
the degeneration of the Sanglia which has set in is great. 

(13) We sum this up in the ultimate conclusion that the riots were* 
made possible by political and racial passions wantonly created. 
Maung Shwe Hpi’s book was not their real cause. But, by a piece of 
unscrupulous political opportunism, it was used for political and 
economic ends to embarrass a particular Ministry and that use led tO' 
the release of the passions so created. 

(14) {a) We deal with alleged delay in proscribing the book under 
the head of Civil Action at page 1125. The book wrongly escaped the- 
provisions of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867 in 1931 and 
again in 1936. 

(b) The second edition of the hook was financed by Mahomed’ 
Hashim Patail, son of Hashim Cassim Patail. The firm of Hashim* 
Cassim Patail of Block C of the Soortee Bara Bazaar and of Merchant 
Street, Rangoon, had nothing whatever to do with its printing, publication 
or distribution. The second edition of the book was printed, at 
Mahomed Hashim Patail’s request, by Maung Ba Ba of Taikkyi in the 
Insein District and distributed by the former. We do not believe that, 
at the time of the publication of the second edition, Mahomed Hashim- 
Patail was ignorant of its contents and we greatly blame him for what 
he did. We blame Maung Ba Ba to a lesser extent. 

(c) We greatly blame Maung Htin Baw for his share in the dis- 
closure of the offensive extracts from the book by publishing them as 
an Appendix to his novel. But we cannot find that he had any motive- 
other than to make use of them as a sensational item to “advertise his 
novel. 


fl) The Shwe Dagon Pagoda itself is the outstanding example. But it is only 
one of the innumerable cases that could be found up and down the country. 

(^) The notable and remarkable exception is the Tharrawaddy District. 
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(IS) (^i) There is no evidence of the haith oi the suggestion widely. Suggested 
made that the Premier or any of the Ministers o£ the late Coalition 
Ministry either instigated, or were privy to, the cc>nvening of the meeting Ministers to 
•on the platform of the Shwe Dagon Pagoda of the 26th of July 1938. the meeting. 
It is true that that meeting was convened on the 21st of July by the Chaptej X, 
‘General Council of the Thathana Mamaka Young Sanghas' Association, 

We have described that body in Part I of the Report. The suggestion Page 33 . 
made to us has been that the Premier, having instigated the meeting, 
intended to suppi-ess the book at the “instance ” of “ his own pongyis 
rather than at the instance of a hostile press. We can find no evidence 
to support this suggestion and, indeed, we cannot understand what 
motive the Premier could have had for any such manoeuvre. 

(b) Although serious disturb inces in fact followed the meeting on Nodistur- 
the Pagoda platform after the procession from it had gone down Pagoda bance was 
-Road to the Soortee Bai*a Bazaar, we are satisfied that neither the pro- 
moters of the meeting, nor those who attended it, contemplated disorder conveners 
when it was convened or wdien the meeting began. The actual of the meet- 
T)rocession and disturbance were “spontaneous” in the sense that they ing. Chapter 
arose tmprompfu out of the individual speeches (‘) made and did not 217 

'form part of the programme of the meeting What happened at the * * 

Pagoda, and the Procession and the affair at the Soortee Bara Bazaar, 
from which rioting developed, w^ere merely the initial incidents of the 
.rioting in Rangoon and w^ere not themselves in any w^ay causes of the 
riots as a whole. 


(16) We have had presented to us — Neither the 

(a) the baton charge by* the European Sergeants and the police at nor^ 

the Soortee Bara Bazaar and the injuries received by pongyis injuries to 


in it and 

( 6 ) the reprisals of the Indians in the centre of the City in which 
two pongyis were injured on the morning of the 28th July 


pongyis were 
in themselves 
causes. 


as, in themselves, “causes” of the rioting in Rangoon. They were 
not. They were mere incidents of the riots and w^e have dealt with 
them as such fully in their appropriate places (*). Both provided 
propaganda for the Burmese Press of which every advantage was taken. 
The latter provided the occasion for the ‘‘ flare up ” on the morning of 
the 28th. But they were not, in themselves, “ causes.” Nor is it 
true, as w^e have been told, that in Rangoon the riots of the 26th July 
had ended and that fresh riots broke out on the 28th for different 
causes. The riots throughout were one series of riots for which the 
-country had been made ripe, in which these and other matters were 
mere incidents. 


(17) The operation of the underlying general causes and the Other sub- 
general agencies through which they worked spread throughout the sidiary 
country wherever riots took place, though in particular Districts and §caS;es ** 
places their individual effect varied. In our narratives in Parts I and 
II of this Report we have, where possible, tried to indicate to what 


fl) An account of the speeches will be found on page 13. 

P) The Baton Charge, Chapter IX, page 23. The reprisals of Indians on the 28th, 
"Chapter X, page 35. 
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extent they operated in each. In what we have said or may say of 
any particular or local causes ” we do not intend to be understood as^' 
meaning that these operated, any more than Maung Shwe Hpi s book 
operated, in lieu of the general influences and causes we have found,. 
They constituted the background against which the whole drama took 
place. But there were other incidents and influences, some general, 
and some local, which while too vague or too small to be constituted 
“causes'’ in themselves, must be noticed to make this picture a com- 
plete one : — 

Absence of Foremost we put the complete absence as yet of any foinii of 

public healthy public opinion and civic sense in Burma. This phenomenon is 

opinion. to no little extent accounted for we think by the complete and unques- 

tioning surrender in the past of the Buddhist mind to the influence of 
the Sanghay which, so long as the influence worked unselfishly and 
uniformly for good, made an independent public opinion impossible. 
But, as we have shown, the time has come when that influence, to some- 
extent, has failed and may fail further yet. And Burma has now 
become a democracy in which superstition is no substitute for thought 
and ideals must be enforced by I'eason. Had there been in Burma a 
public opinion which had learnt that without law and order no progress-, 
can be made and that without a sense of discipline and duty the- 
future of both the nation and the Religion is in danger, there wonld: 
have been no riots. 


Newspapers. 


Humour. 


Maung Shwe 
Hpi’s Book. 


(b) In the Districts we found — 

(1) that the almost uniform effect of the arrival of the news 

and newspapers from Rangoon was to precipitate disorder 
in those places where rioting occurred. It needed only 
that encouragement, which the intemperate accounts and 
photogi'aphs of ponpns killed and injured and of 
“deliberate” and “indiscriminate” attacks by police 
provided, to set in motion the unrest which was already 
there. The startling uniformity of the process is proof 
positive of the evil influence of the Press ; 

(2) and the other great enemy of tranquillity was “rumour" 

both that which is always the ugly offspring of popular 
excitement and that which was deliberately contrived C) ; 

(3) just as we do not wish to underestimate the importance of 

Maung Shwe Hpi's book in its proper place and in its true- 
perspective as an offence to Buddhists and as the incident 
and occasion from which the riots began, so we do not 
want to imply that there were not in places demonstrations 
leading to rioting which, as in the case of the meeting on 
the platform of the Shwe Dagon Pagoda, had a genuine 
protest against the book as their object. That was so in 
many places and of that there is little to complain. And; 
we must concede that many respectable men and women 
thought, and still think, that it was the book alone that 
caused the riots. For the reasons we have explained we 
do not ; 


fl) See Chapter XIX, page 275 ef seq on the need for an impartial newspaper in 
Burma. 
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(4) and finally we should not wish to underrate the part that 
sheer hooliganism played. That, in almost every placer 
the criminal hooligan saw and seized the opportunity to 
loot which he could not resist, is obvious. His guiding 
principle was plunder. But, in a sense, everyone who 
took part in the crimes of violence during the riots, 
became a hooligan and in seeking for the causes of the 
riots, it matters little whether they were professional 
hooligans or not. The truth is that, in common with all 
others who took part in them, they were the instruments 
of those influences and agents who, and whose devices, 
prepared the way for the riots. 

(B) Recommendations as io Causes 0. 

(1) No recommendations of ours will remove ill-will or prejudice 
where they exist. Time, experience and the natural growth of an 
intelligent and well-instructed public opinion, the absence of which we 
have so deplored in Burma, alone will accomplish that. The general 
“ causes ” to which we have drawn attention in our Report as having 
formed the basis of the riots, do not lend themselves to precise 
remedies for their removal. But we feel that there are some things 
that can be done and which, in general language, we can usefully 
suggest. 

(2) We think that a vigorous attempt ought to be made, if necessary 
and possibly with the co-operation of the Imperial and the Indian 
Governments, by men of high and undoubted qualifications, and by 
methods more thorough and more scientific than can possibly have been 
within our reach, to ascertain whether the economic problems do exist to 
which the' presence in Burma of a great and active population of Indian 
British Subjects are supposed to have given rise ; and, if so, what they 
are. It should be made known, upon authority that cannot be impeached, 
whether and to what extent the legitimate claims and interests of the 
two races in Burma do, in fact, conflict ; and, if it should be that a 
conflict does exist, by what policies and means the causes of that 
conflict may best be removed or lessened without injustice to each 
community and recognizing the rights of both. We are aware that, 
within a measurable period, it will be within the power of Burma to 
dmect a policy of her own of immigration from India and elsewhere. 
But we cannot conceive that any such policy can, with safety or with 
justice, be framed until the whole field of the economic relations 
between India and Burma and of Indians and Burmans within Burma 
and of the vital needs of each has been more adequately studied than, as 
we believe, it has at present been 0. We think that both Indians and 
Burmans need urgent public re-assurance — Indians, that their status as 
British Subjects in Burma will be upheld and that the position which 
the benefits they have conferred on Burma entitle them to will not be 
lost, and Burmans, that the economic growth and interests of the 

(h There are many trifling matters of detail in which we make suggestions and 
recommendations in the course of Parts I and II which we do not think worth while 
reproducing here. 

pi We understand that some such inquiry was made in 1934. But, this notwith- 
standing, we think that, for the reassurance of Burmans and Indians alike, the whole 
field is ripe for study in the post-separation and democratic atmopbere of today. 


A re-examin* 
ation of the 
whole Indian 
question is 
due. 
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Burmese races will not be unnecessarily stitied and overlooked. VVe can 
conceive no better way to make a start on that than that there should 
be at once set up machinery to find out where the cciiilict, if any, lies 
and, if none exists, to expose once and for all that there is none. 


Restrictions (3) In the meantime, we think it desirable and ri^^ht that, as a 


on undesir- 
able im mi- 
grants - 
Interim 
Report, 


domestic concern of Burma alone, reasonable legislative provision 
should be made to enable even natural born British Subjects to be 
denied entrance to Burma if they are shown, by some oiiminal or other 
personal record, to be dangerous or undesirable immigrants and we 


Chapter IV, should recommend such amendments of the law to tlnit end as may 
page 27. make that possible. 


(4) We feel entitled to draw attention to section 153A of the 
Penal Code, which was added by section 5 of the Indian Penal 
Code Amendment Act, 1898 and is designed to make it a criminal 
offence maliciously to prosecute enmity between classes. This is a 
section to which resort might well have been had in more than 
one case f^).' It is a section of which we think a vigilant and more 
extensive use might henceforth be made. 


Need for (S) As we have said in our Interim Report, we think that the 

land legisla- recommendations of the Land and Agriculture Committee ought to be 
tton. Interim taken into the urgent consideration of the Government of Burma and 
Chapter III. such legislation as is necessary to re-establish, as quickly, and as far 
as is possible with iustice to all interests concerned, a progressive and 
self-supporting Burman peasantry on conditions of agricultural owner- 
ship, tenancy or occupation which offer a prospect of C9ntented and 
sustained livelihood, ought to be passed without delay C). This will 
remove one at least, of the legitimate causes of political and domestic 
discontent. 


The Mar- (6) We recommend the serious attention of the Government of 

riage Ques- Burma to the “ Marriage Question ” which we have put forward as a 
Re^’ Burman-Indian source of friction in the country. But it requires serious 

Chapter expert consideration, and legislation, if it is necessary, should not 

V, page 28. be lightly undertaken. 

The need (7) We feel the vital need in the interests of Burma and of the Religion 
which is her pride, that the mutual relations of the San glia and the 
once and for should at the earliest possible moment be established and declared 

all the rela- good of each and that their respective spheres should be 

tions of the publicly defined. We can conceive no step than this more pregnant of 
national and religious health of Burma. We have in Our Report 
Burma. given the reasons why, in our opinion, the Sangha has been unable to 
Chapter XIX, resist the influences, subversive of its own authority and prestige, which 
page 276. have found their way into the Order. We think that this is a question 
which at some time must be faced and the earlier it is faced the better. 
It would again be impossible and improper for us to make detailed 
proposals. But, as it seems to us, there are two obvious stages. First, 

P) e.g. The speech of U Kumara on the Pagoda Platform on the 26th July, 

(®) It would be wrong of us to make positive recommendations in these respects, 
for we have not the knowledge or the qualification to do so. 
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the constitutional and le^al truth must be established and declared that 
in both its civil and its criminal spheres the Rule of Law is supreme in 
the State and that the pongyis and the kyaungdaiks of Burma are, in 
their civil and criminal relations, as much subordinate to the law as any 
•other subjects of His Majesty. And, secondly, the crying need of 
Burma and, as we venture to think, of the Thathana itself, is that the 
SangJia of Burma should be led, and where possible assisted, to 
establish and enforce again within itself its own discipline and the 
rule of its own Vuiaya and religious doctrine. The lessons of these riots 
show that it is not possible for the Sayadaios of Burma to do this 
•unassisted. The concentrated force of the public opinion of the millions 
■of Buddhists in Burma to whom Buddhism is still the greatest motive 
force in their lives would accomplish it with ease. We most earnestly 
recommend to the people of Burma, to the Government to which we 
^are reporting and, with our humble duty, to His Excellency the 
"Governor of Burma himself that the consideration of this question, vital 
to Burma’s future, should be undertaken without loss of time. We 
ihesitate, in a matter such as this, ourselves to go further. 

2. The Police C). 

(A) Conclusions as to Police. 

(18) Upon a fair consideration of the deficiency of the civil police 
in strength and training, the deficiency of the military police in strength 
and the manifold difficulties with which both had to contend, it is right 
that we should place on record that, as a whole, both behaved loyally 
and welL 

(19) If one thing more than another has struck us with reference to 
the civil police of Burma in the discontent which preceded and 
■engendered these riots, in their handling, and in the attitude of the 
public towards law and order as disclosed to us during our inquiry, it is 
the traditional and thorough distrust of the police bv the people. This 
has its poisonous effect in almost every aspect of the domestic life of 
Burma. It brings the Rule of Law into distrust and contempt, it 
encourages crime, it breeds social discontent, it wastes public funds and 
it paralyzes the police themselves. What truth there is in this 
persistent belief in the corruption of the police we neither know nor, if 
we did, would it be our duty to discuss it. But it is at present an evil 
thing ill Burma and a blot on its administration. It has had its effect 
in these riots on the self-confidence of the police themselves, on the 
support they have received and on their handling of the riots by reason 
of the difficulties and distrust with which they have been faced. If 
:there is one thing more than another which would make for tranquillity 
and social progress in the country, it would be that, as a result of a 
searching inquiry by competent persons, confidence in the police should 
be established and maintained. 

(20) We regard the safety in life and property of its citizens as the 
.primary obligation of good government in the State. We can see no 
immediate prospect of such stable conditions of thought and political 

(^) We have in these conclusions not dealt with our conclusions as to particular 
incidents or individual successes or failures of police officers, which will be found 
:fully dealt with in Parts I and II in relation to the places where they occurred. 


Police aa a 
whole did 
well. Chap- 
ter XVIII, 
page 254. 


Mistrust of 
police— ffezdl 
— page 226. 


Obligation to 
maintain se- 
curity — ibid 
—page 225* 
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Police forces 
were inade- 
quate to give 
protection 
•^ihid — 
page 257. 


Inexperience 
of rioting in 
Burma — ibid 
—page 225. 


The tliree 
essentials — 
ibid — ^page 
227, 


General lack 
of initiative, 
resource and 
confidence 
on the part 
of police 
officers 
senior and 
junior — ibid 
—page 244. 


development as would justify any present relaxation in the forces to- 
maintain security in the country. On the contrary we see an. argent 
need for their increase. 

(21) We feel it necessary to say that, on the whole, the establish- 
ments of police both in Rangoon and in Burma generally proved in the 
emergency inadequate in numbers, in training, in equipment, in 
preparedness, and in confidence in themselves to give to the Indians of 
Rangoon and of the Districts that measure of protection which as 
British Subjects in Burma they are entitled to receive. 

(22) We think that, speaking quite generally, the roots of the* 
failure of the police in the respects we have enumerated in (21) above 
are to be found in the inexperience of Burma in meeting civil disorder 
and the complacency in that respect which, notwithstanding the warning, 
of the Coringhee riots of 1930 and the altered political conditions, has. 
been maintained. We cannot fail to observe that the recommenda- 
tions made by the Rangoon Riots Inquiry Committee in May 1930 have 
been uniformly disregarded (‘). 

(23) We regard three things as essential to the efficiency of the 
police, in all of which, in the experience of these riots, to some extent 
they failed : — 

{cD A clear understanding of the law to be enforced and the 
duties to be carried out, 

{h) The means to carry out those duties. 

(c) The confidence to carry out their duties, 

(24) We think that, as a general criticism of the police throughout 
the country, they showed a marked unfamiliarity with the law to be 
enforced and with their rights and duties under it, which led to a 
genex'al lack of initiative ancl resource, timidity, lack of confidence in 
themselves and in those to whom they were responsible ancl, in some- 
cases, to neglect of duty. Senior officers, we think, on the whole share 
the burden of this criticism equally with their juniors and with the 
rank ancl file. But the major blame lies, not with the individual police- 
officer, but with the system of which they are the servants. 


Section 128 
of the Crimi- 
nal Proce- 
dure Code is 
most unsatis- 
factory— 

— pages 
228—231. 


(25) The law itself is, in part, to blame. We regard as very serious,, 
both to the public and the police themselves, the state of affairs in 
which, in existing conditions, the power lawfully to disperse “ unlawful 
assemblies ” by force conferred by section 128 of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code is paralyzed by the provision which requires an order of a 
Magistrate or of a Police Station Officer. In the experience of these 
riots, it has been proved that confident resort to section 128 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code is necessary to public safety, for, in nearly 
every case, the riots took the form of mischief by such bodies. It has 
been proved time and again that small police parties under Sub- 
Inspectors were faced with unlawful assemblies which they 


P) See paragraph 21, page 12 of the Report of the Rangoon Riots Inquiry 
Committee, dated the 26th July 1930. It is a coincidence that those recommendations 
were made on the very day on which eight years later the fresh riots broke out. 
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could not lawfully disperse except under those highly precarious 
sections of the Penal Code which deal with defence of the 
the person and of property. This is a condition which is not fair to- 
the public or the police themselves. 

(26) We have formed the view that, apart from deficiencies in 
the law itself, police officers (both senior and junior) do not adequately 
understand it and have, so far as civil disturbance is concerned, in most 
cases no adequate familiarity with their rights and duties in relation to 
unlawful assemblies and the protection of life and property. We are 
told that all this is included in their training. If so, that is well. But 
their knowledge requires constant practice and refreshment, which in 
the past it has not received. 

(27) We regard paragraphs 70 and 71 of the Police Manual as 
shocking. In our view, they are carelessly compiled, have but little 
relation to realities as experienced in these riots and are positively 
misleading. 


(28i The I'esult of this defective training and practice, lack of 
experience and inadequate instruction was manifest in the indecision 
with which rioting crowds were sometimes handled, followed about 
aimlessly from place to place and, on occasion, even surrendered to, 
and also in the want of initiative in protecting individual life and 
property. There w’as, in short, we think a general lack of confidence 
by the police in themselves and in their powers and this in some senior 
officers resulted in too ready reference to Rangoon fcr orders and in a 
general diffidence, instead of a disposition to carry out the law wuth 
confidence. We think, too, that to some extent this distrust of them- 
selves has been mistaken by such officers themselves for lack of 
confidence in those to whom they are responsible. We have found too 
ready a tendency on the whole to look for “ support ” before it is 
required. 

(29) While we recognize that it may be a practical impossibility 
for the State to equip itself with a force of civil police capable of 
dealing with every emergency of whatever magnitude, we take the 
view that it is a normal function of a civil police force to be prepared 
to deal on its own with moderate civil distui’bance when it arises, 
rather than that, on any and eveiy occasion w^hen a riot breaks out, the 
force used to suppress it should, by the immediate use of 
military police or soldiers, be quasi-military or military in character. 
And we think that this principle is itself the best insurance that civil 
disturbance will not occur. If this be a true view, we think that 
both the establishment of the City Police in Rangoon and of the 
District Civil Police elsewhere is in numbers and equipment, incapable 
of active and effective use and does not fulfil its proper function as now 
constituted. 

(30) We think, from what we have bear'd, that both the City 
Police and the District Civil Police are really inadequate in number's 
for the peiiormance of their peace time duties of the regular and 
efficient prevention and detection of cidme. And we are satisfied that in 
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ifezc?— page / 
231. 
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232, et se(f. 
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^ibid — 
page 236. 
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page 237, 
et seq. 


— page 
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Rangoon the City Police and in most, if not in all, of the Districts and 
Towns outside Rangoon the establishment and equipment of the civil 
police are inadequate alone to secure reasonable public safety should 
serious civil disturbance occur or, as regards training and equipment, 
±0 be a useful and effective force even in conjunction with the military 
police and military forces of the country. 


Strength of 
Military 
Police. — 
ibid — ^page 
237 6t seq. 


(31) We go further and express the view that even the establish- 
ment of military police in Burma is dangerously low and ought, in 
present conditions, if public security is to be assured, to be increased. 
Had it happened that the height of the disturbances in Rangoon had 
coincided with an outbreak of disturbance in the country generally or 
even in those places, such as Syriani, Toungoo and Pegu, from which 
reinforcements of military or civil police had to be drawn, we think 
that the position in Rangoon would have been precarious in the 
extreme. We think that there ought to be maintained in Rangoon a 
force of civil and military police which together are capable of dealing,^ 
without resort to reinforcements from other places, with any distur- 
bance which, in the light of the experience of these riots, it can be 
deemed reasonably possible may occur. 


Ineffective 
use of Civil 
Police in 
Rangoon. 
Chapter X, 
page 37. 


(32) We have been profoundly shocked by the ineffectiveness of 
(even the existing establishment of City Police in Rangoon in the cidtical 
days between the 28th and 30th of July inclusive and we regard as 
wasteful, unsafe and wrong the maintenance of a City Police force 
which should be obliged, as were the City Police, at a time when it was 
most needed, to acknowledge its own impotence by being virtually 
withdrawn from the streets and places where it was most wanted- 
We think that this circumstance accounted for a great volume of 
unnecessary loss of life, injury and destruction of property in the side 
streets and outlying settlements of Rangoon. And in the Districts the 
same phenomenon was to some extent to be observed. 


Deficiencies (33) In order to render the Rangoon City Police and the District 
in equipment Police an efficient force to deal with rioting either on their own or in 
Police^^ conjunction with the military police and other military forces, they 
Chapto ought to be equipped with a sufficiency of firearms of an appropriate 

XVlll, kind and such other weapons as experience shows to be useful. At 

page 246. present they are not. The Commissioner of City Police has made 
representations to this effect which we endorse. In the Districts also 
the same policy should be pursued. Though it must be a matter for 
experiment, we are ourselves inclined to favour the short shot gun as 
the most effective as well as the most humane, weapon with which 
to equip the civil police instead of the present inefficient musket. 


Unprepared- (34) We have been greatly struck by the unpreparedness in other 
ness dot- vvays as well of the police forces to meet the rioting that occurred. 
SgT247 three “ Riot ” or Security ” Schemes, which were the only 

•ones in existence in the whole of Burma, two failed dismally while the 
other was not tested. With the exception of these schemes no 
provision had, we think, been made for the possibility of rioting and 
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of civil disturbance in the towns and villages of Biwnia. We think 
that this was very wrong indeed and that it ought to be remedied 
without loss of time. 

(35) We think that the same vice of unpreparedness was manifest 
both in Rangoon and in the Districts in the use — or lack of it — made 25i^ 

of the provisions of the relevant Acts in respect of special police. 

In Rangoon no real attempt was made by the Commissioner of Police 
to use his powers in this respect and we do not approve of his having 
surrendered in the way hedicl to a Minister cr to a Minister’s Secretary 253/ ^ ^ 

the powers the Act had vested in him personally in this respect. In 
the Districts better, but still insufficient, use was made of the appro- 
priate powers. But, on the whole, the failure was that no i>revioiis 
preparation had been attempted to be made for the enrolment of 
Special Police should an emergency occur. We observe that this too 
formed part of the criticism of the 1930 Riots Committee. But no 
heed seems to have been paid to it. We are now told that both the 
Commissioner of City Police for Rangoon and the Inspector-General 
of Police for the Districts have submitted Schemes in this respect, the 
latter one for the raising of a force of some four thousand men in any 
future emergency. In the present conditions in the Country we regard 
this step as urgmt. We point out, however, that, in our opinion, 
certain amendments of the law will first be necessary. 


Charges against the Police, 


(36) The charges made to us against the police have in the main 
fallen into well defined categories which we can summarize — 

(a) that they resorted to firing unnecessarily and fired on inno- 
cent persons ; 


The catego- 
ries of 
charges 
brought 
against the 
police. 


(6) that they refrained from firing too long and should have 
fired earlier and more frequently than they did ; 

(c) that they arrested innocent people “ indiscriminately ” ; 

id) that as a whole the civil police did not sufficiently protect 
the Indian victims of the riots ; 


{e) that in many individual cases they stood by while looting,, 
murder and assault took place without any attempt to 
intervene ; 

(/) that in some individual cases they even encouraged and took, 
part in these crimes ; and 

(g) that they victimized those who needed their protection by 
demanding money as its price. 
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The charge 
of excessive 
firing. 


(37) We have examined judicially and with the utmost cai-e C) twenty- 
seven individual cases, in which the civil or the military police or both 
fired, in most of which positive representations had been made to ns 
that they constituted excesses ” by the police. They include all the 
cases in which complaints were made to ns (^). Each of these cases is 
dealt with (uWy in its appropriate place in the preceding pages of this 
Report. 


Charge that 
the police 
did not fire 
frequently or 
soon enough. 


Charge of 
** indiscri- 
minate 
arrests,” 


in only three of these cases are we not satisfied of the legality and 
the moderation of the firing. That is the answer to the first charge 
made against the police. 

(38) The second charge is the converse of the first — that the police 
should have fired earlier and more frequently than they did. There is 
more general truth in this charge than the former. We think that, on 
the whole, the police did refrain too long from using their firearms and 
that, had they, in some cases, used them earlier there would have been 
less bloodshed. That they did not use them earlier was due to the 
same vices as we have pointed out before — lack of knowledge, lack of 
training and lack of confidence. We are convinced that, in the experi- 
ence of these inots, an early resort to a single shot or two nearly always 
saved lives, limbs and property. In Rangoon itself, we think that, had 
shots been fired upon the unlawful assemblies in the town on the 28th 
of July, a great deal of subsequent slaughter and injury would have been 
saved. We think, then, that this charge has substance. 

(39) We have examined many of these cases and those of the Myaung- 
mya District and of Mandalay in particular. There is no general truth 
in this charge and there is no truth in any of the charges in this respect 


(1) (1) Yandoon. The shooting at the Bengali Mosque, page 73. 

(2) Yandoon. The shooting at Strand Road, page 73. 

(3) Yandoon. The second shooting at Strand Road, page 74. 

(4) Myanaung. The shooting at Fateally’s house, page 82. 

(5) Myanaung. The shooting at the Yingwe Zayal^ page 82, 

(6) Paungde. The shooting in the Bazaar, page 93. 

(7) Paungde, The shooting at the Hinthagon quarter, page 94. 

(8) Paungde. The shooting in the Hinattaing Road, page 88. 

19) Tanngdwingyi. The Taungdwingyi shooting, page 101. 

<10) Yenangyaung. The shooting at Lethmalkon Bazaar, page 121, 
iil) Yenangyaung. The shooting at Yenangyaung Bazaar, page 122. 

U2) Yenangyaung. The shooting in Obo Quarter, page 124. 

<13) Yenangyaung. The shooting at the B.O.C. School, page 126. 

(14) Pakokku. The shooting at a boy, page 135. 

(15) Pakokku. Further shooting, page 135. 

(16) Shwebo. The Shwebo shooting, page 145. 

(17) Kabo. The Kabo case, page 154. 

(18) Othegon. The Othegon shooting, page 200 

(19) Okpo. The shooting at the bridge, page 202. 

(20) Nattalin. The Nattalin shooting, page 205. 

(21) Toungoo. The shooting at the Pagoda, page 210. 

(22) Mandalay. The Saingdan shooting, page 167. ’ 

(23) Mandalay. The Ywahaing Bazaar shooting, page 168. 

(24) Mandalay. The Amarapura shooting, page 176. 

(25) Mandalay. The U-boktaw shooting, page l7l. 

(26) Mandalay. The Ayo-o-gale shooting, page 172. 

(27) Mandalay. The Thayeze shooting, page 173. 

(“) But there is one case (The 52nd Street shooting) which is referred to in an 
addendum to this Report having been raised at the last minute. 
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•of which particular complaint has been made to us. These will be 
iound dealt with in full in Part II of this Report. We desire, in view 
of the controversy which was raised before us, to say, in particular, 
that we do not think that the arrests in the Myaungmya District were 
indiscriminate On the other hand, there as elsewhere, we think 
Ihey saved the situation. 

(40) The next charge is that the civil police did not sufficiently 
protect the victims of- the riots. We think that this charge in generally 
irue. We think that for the reasons of insufficient strength of numbers, 
lack of equipment, lack of training, lack of a sufficiency of officers to lead 
them and lack of confidence and initiative they did fail as a force to give 
that protection to the victims of the riots to which they were entitled. 
And in Rangoon in particular was that so, for, during the critical days, 
they were admittedly an impotent and useless force. 

(41) The next two charges are that in individual cases, the civil 
police stood by with complacent ineffectiveness while looting, murder 
.and assault took place. In our narratives in Parts I and II of this 
Report many allegations of this will be found and we have collected 
•evidence of numerous other cases which have been alleged to us/ It 
.has been beyond our power to investigate them in detail. But we have 
preserved a record of them in Appendix XIII for use if necessary. In 
our opinion, as a general charge, this fails. But that in individual 
cases such things did occur we believe. Much of this evidence has 
we think mistaken sheer impotence and genuine inability to help for 
indifference, prejudice or lack of courage. And we do not doubt that 
'ihis has been assisted by the point of view from which a victim 
of the riots regards his misfortunes. But, having said that, it 
seems to us that the cases alleged to us are too numerous and that the 
^evidence was given in circumstances which provide no such obyious 
reason for untruth, for us to be able to disbelieve them all. Indeed 
we know that some are true (^). 

(42) As to the charge made in many cases that police have 
demanded money as the price of protection, we cannot help feeling 
that this too may have a sub*stratum of truth. But it is fair to add that 
in the case we have had investigated (®) it proved untrue. We have 
-prepared in Appendix XV a schedule of these allegations. 


General 
charge of 
failure to 
protect 
victims. 


The charge 
of individual 
police 

indifference 
and con- 
nivance. 
Chapter 
XVIII, 
page 257 et 
seq. 


Charge of 
victimization 
by the police, 
— ibid — page 
260. 


The Events of the 26th of July in Rangoon, 


The failure to 
provide for 
the Pagoda 
Meeting. 
Chapter VIII, 
page 18, 


(') There is a proved case at Kamayut and another at Mandalay {see page 183). 
There were others still under investigation at the time of our inquiry. 

P) At Pegu. 


(43) We think it right to mention the failure which, in our 
opinion, occurred on the part of the Commissioner of City Police to 
make provision on the 26th of July, in all the circumstances which 
were known to him, for the possible, if not the probable consequences 
of the meeting on the platform of the Shwe Dagon Pagoda. For the 
reasons which we have fully expressed in Chapter VIII of this Report, 
■we think that this was a failure. But, in fairness, we point out, first, 
:that there is no certainty that, even if he had clone more than he did, 
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The Baton 
Charge at 
the Soortee 
Bara Bazaar. 
Chapter IX, 
page 23. 


Ihe rioting in Rangoon on the evening of that day would have been 
avoided and, secondly, that we do not think he was well served by the 
Criminal Investigation Department. 

(44 j We think it right also specifically to mention that in our 
judgment the police charge with their batons at the Soortee Bara 
Bazaar in the evening of the 26th July was, in all respects, necessary 
and justified and properly conducted and there is no evidence at all 
to support a charge of brutality by the Sergeants or the police or by 
any individuals among them nor of discrimination against 
We think the police acted with great restraint on this occasion and 
also later on the same day at the Thayettaw Kyaungdaik. 


The failure 
of the Crim- 
inal Investi- 
gation 

Department. 
Chapter 
XVIII, page 
260 ef seq. 


The Criminal Investigation Department. 

(45) We think that this Department, on the whole, failed in the 
days before the riots to do what was to be expected of it. It failed, 
in common, we think, with the Commissioner of Police himself and 
witji the Home Minister, to appreciate in full how serious things were 
becoming from the 19th of July onwards and the highly charged 
atmosphere for some time past in the country at large. If these 
things were realized, then it failed we think, through a too rigid system, 
to impress the true position on the Minister and the responsible 
officers of police concerned. It also, in our opinion, failed to give 
sufficient or timely warning to officers in the Districts of what they 
might expect. We think the failure was as much a failure of the 
organization of the Department as any individual failure. We think 
that this Department is over-centralized and that the time is ripe for its^ 
complete overhaul, together with the intelligence system of the country. 


Conclusion 

(18). 


Conclusions 
(21), (22), 
(23), (26), 
(28), (29), 
(30), (32) 
and (33). 


(B) Recommendations as to Police.O 

(8) As a measure calculated in our opinion to go far to reassure 
public opinion and to promote tranquillity and to prevent discontent, 
we urge that, at no distant date, a complete examination by a really 
competent Commission should be undertaken of the organization and 
practice of the civil police of Burma with a view, if possible, to* 
removing causes of distrust and suspicion and establishing confidence 
and trust in the civil police. 

(9) We urge an overhaul of the City Police of Rangoon and of the 
District Civil Police in the questions of (a) theii' strength in numbers of 
the rank and file (6) their adequacy in the establishment of officers,. 

(^) We do not overlook that our terms of reference require ns to make recom- 
mendations only “/or ihe prevention of sitmlai^ communal or religious disturbances.'' 
In dealing with police and civil measures and actions it has been impossible to avoid 
reaching “ conclusions ” as to strength, equipment, training, etc , of police which 
accounted for such failures as there were. In making recommendations, therefore, 
under this head we have put a somewhat broad construction on the word 
“ prevention ” as including (as we believe was the intention) not merely the means by 
which similar disturbances may be avoided but also the means by which their 
consequences, if they should occur, may be avoided or lessened, in the manner in. 
which they are dealt with. 
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particularly of the Inspector and the Sub- Inspector grades (c) their 
adequacy of training for civil disturbance in all ranks and (d) their 
adequacy of equipment. 

(10) We recommend the principle of making the City Police of 
Rangoon as far as is reasonably possible, a self-sufficient force, which, 
with the assistance of the normal establishment of military police as 
capable of being reinforced by established reserves, may be capable 
either of dealing by itself with all ordinary civil disturbance or rioting 
or may be a really effective force in the case of serious rioting in 
conjunction with the military police and military. We condemn as 
dangerous and wasteful the principles {a) of maintaining forces of civil 
police which in serious disturbances are ineffective or useless through 
want of numbers, training and equipment (h) of relying in Rangoon in 
an emergency upon reinforcements drawn from other establishments 
(other than established reserves) which may be ill able to spare them 
and (c) of the necessity for resort to military police and military aid in 
every eniergency however slight. We recommend the same principles 
in the Districts. We strongly endorse the principle of the claims (^) of 
the Commissioner of City Police and of the Inspector-General of Police 
put forward for increases in their respective establishments, though we 
do not venture to deal in detail with their figures. We think that the 
establishments are dangerously low in present conditions. And in any 
calculation to be made in respect of the City Police, we think the 
principle should not be lost sight of that a City of the size and character 
of Rangoon ought not, as was the case on the 26th of July, ever to be at 
any moment without an available reserve of men that can be called out 
for duty at a moment’s notice. We regard these measures not merely 
as a means of meeting, but as a means of preventing, the outbreak of civil 
disturbance. 

(11) We recommend a serious attempt to overhaul the system of 
training of all ranks of the civil police to ensure that adequate atten- 
tion is paid to their understanding of their rights and duties in rioting 
and the establishment in them in these matters of confidence in them- 
selves. And we think that this ought to be constantly refreshed as pari 
of the normal routine of every policeman’s service. 

(12) We recommend the instant and careful overhaul of paragraphs 
70 and 71 of the Police Manual. 

(13) We strongly recommend the preparation and issue at a time of 
rioting to every police officer of the rank of Head Constable or above(*) 
of a Card of Instruction on the lines of that which is issued (®) to 
officers of the Army acting in aid of the Civil Power. 

(14) We advocate the urgent preparation and issue of a small and 
accurate “ Civil Disturbance Manual ” for the use of both Police and 
Civil Officers. We think that, properly compiled, it could be of the 
greatest service particularly to officers of the Deputy Superintendent of 
Police and the Subdivisional Officer type. 

(1) Chapter XVIII, page 239 et seq. ~ " 

P) It should be considered whether every constable as well ought not to be 
equipped with one. 

P) Indian Army Form D. 908. 

20 “ 


Conclusions 
(29), (30), (31) 
and (32), 


Chapter IX, 
page 23. 


Conclusion 

(28). 


Conclusion 

(27), 

Chapter 
XVIII, page 
246. 


Chapter 
XVIII, page 
245. 
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Conclusion 

{25K 


Conclusion 

(33). 


Conclusion 
(34) and 
Chapter 
XVIII, 
page 247 
€t seq. 


Conclusion 
(35) and 
Chapter 
XVIII, 
page 251, 
et seq. 


Conclusions 



(41) and 


Conclusion 
(45), 
Cihapter 
XVIII, 
page 260 
et seq. 


(15) We strongly urge an immediate amendment of section 128 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code so as to make it possible for a Sub- 
Inspector of Police lawfully to order the dispersal by force of an 
unlawful assembly under that section. The section as at present framed 
is paralyzing in the conditions which obtain in Burma. 

(16) We think that the question of the equipment of the City Police 
of Rangoon and of the District Civil Police should be overhauled. We 
recommend the principle of the provision of firearms of an appropriate 
character for not less than 75 per cent of the force. We incline to 
recommend the short shot gun as a more suitable and more humane 
weapon than the musket. We endorse the representations already 
made in this respect by the Commissioner of City Police and the 
Inspector-General of Police. 

(17) We condemn the lack of preparation for the outbreak of civil 
disturbance which was a startling feature of the cities, towns and 
villages of Burma in July 1938. We recommend the immediate pre- 
paration of new security schemes for Rangoon and Mandalay and the 
preparation of similar schemes, in varying degrees of simplicity 
according to the place provided for, for the forestalling, and, if not 
forestalled, the handling, of rioting iii all the towns of Burma. We 
have already indicated the lines on which, in our view, these should 
proceed. And they must, when prepared, be assiduously but unobtru- 
sively taught and practised. 

(18) We recommend that such amendments as may be necessary 
should at once be made to the Rangoon Police Act and the Police 
Act, 1861, to enable a force of Special Police to be enrolled in Rangoon 
and the Districts in readiness for emergency. And we recommend that 
immediate steps be taken to organize such forces. We have already 
indicated the principles which ought, in our opinion, to be borne in 
mind in doing this. 

(19) We are aware of the vagueness of the many charges made before 
us of police indifference, cowardice, prejudice, participation in rioting 
and looting and victimization of sufferers in affording them protection 
and we appreciate the difficulty of investigating them in full at this 
distance of time. We do not believe by any means that they are all 
false. And, for the credit of the police themselves, we hope that some 
further measures may be possible to test their truth. 

(20) We recommend a complete overhaul of the relations between 
the Criminal Investigation Department and {a) the Home Department 
of Government, (6) the Commissioner of City Police, (c) the Inspector- 
General of Police and {d) responsible District Officers, with a view to 
eliminating any mistrust that may at present exist and bringing them 
into much closer contact than they are at present. We think that the 
Criminal Investigation Department is, as at present constituted, too 
rigid, isolated, slow and self-centred to perform its task with full 
efficiency. We recommend that it be considered whether it is not 

-desirable, -as we ourselves are inclined to think it is, that there should 
be established Mandalay, and possibly elsewhere too, a branch or 
branches of this Department and possibly also that there should be 
attached to District Police establishments a number of officers who 
have been trained in criminal and political intelligence work. 
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3. Civil Action and Allied Matters. 


(A) Conclusions as to Civil and Allied Matters, 

(46) We have observed what strikes us as a tendency on the part of General 
^-Government to repose too little confidence in the judgment of senior 

and experienced officers in the Districts relating to matters within their page 263. ’ 

-charges(‘) and we have observed the same disposition m civil officers 
which we have already noticed in police (*) officers, to cover themselves 
by references to Rangoon or to their seniors and to complain of lack ot 
-support before support has been denied them. 

(47) It is, perhaps, a counsel of perfection, but we attach no little 
importance to the postings of officers in order to avoid the possible 
combination of weak police officers with weak civil officers. In the 
.two cases of outstanding failure f) this was a major contributory cause. 

(48) On the whole, we have found that the “ peace ’’ efforts made 
by civil officers were satisfactory. We think that this branch of a civil 
officer s technique would repay careful study and suggestions for the 
best methods to be employed, both to prevent a clash when one is 
threatened and to cure it when one has taken place, might well find a 
:place in the Civil Disturbance Manual we have already suggested(0. 

(49) The degree of assistance given by the elders was not uniform. Elders— 

In some places it was enthusiastically given. In others it was not. 


Peace efforts. 

— ibid — 
page 265. 


(50) The Muslims of Burma everywhere did everything in their 
power to dissociate themselves from Maung Shwe Hpi’s book. 

(51) We observe in civil officers the same unfamiliarity with riot 
conditions, and their treatment, as we have observed in the case of the 
police. We think that it is of importance, particularly in present condi- 
tions, that this aspect of a civil officer's duties should be studied, 
especially in respect of Magistrates who, as a class, have an important 
part to play in the suppression of civil disturbance. We think that 
-co-operation between police officers and civil officers, which in one or 
two instances was lacking in these riots, should be encouraged and its 
importance emphasized f’). And particularly is this so where, in a 
comparatively small Subdivisional Headquarters, a Subdi visional 
Officer and a Deputy Superintendent of Police must inevitably find 
themselves in close association. 

(52) We think that the experience of these riots has exposed some 
serious deficiencies in the knowledge of junior, and even senior, civil 
officers of the law. The outstanding example is the vagueness which 
exists as to the use of section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code .and 

(M A case in point is the withdrawal of the application of the Criminal Law 
Amendinent Act in Mandalay to deal with illegal picketing. Sec page 187. 

H See page 232, 

P) Wakema and Taungdwingyi. 

(^) See page 245. 

1°) There seems in some places to have been some uncertainty as between the 
senior civil and the senior police officer on the spot, as to wliich of them was in 
authority and what were their respective duties. This should becleared up. 


Muslim 
apologies — 
ihid'^ 
page 265. 


Inexperience 
of rioting 
— ibid — 
page 266 et 
seq. 


Unfamiliarity 
with rights 
and powers — 
ibid-^ 
page 266 
ei seq. 
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Code — iUd — 
page 267 
et seq. 


The Kabo 
shooting case 


Withdrawal 
of riot 

charges--^ 
ibid — ^page 
269 fit seq. 

Effect of 
leniency. 


Too many 
cases in 
which the 
law did not 
take its 
course. 


Instructions 
given by 
Government, 


the consequences of its disobedience. Here again would be felt the- 
benelit of some small Civil Disturbance Manual to which a junior civili 
officer could turn in an emergency and find at a glance what his powers 
are, what steps it is open to him to take and how to set about it. 

^ (53) In any case, we think that some authoritative pronouncement 
should be made as to the meaning and effect of an Order under section 
144 of the Criminal Procedure Code and of its disobedience. It is not 
right that any doubt should continue to exist. And, in this connection,, 
we point out the confusion which exists in the public mind as to the 
powers of local civil and police authorities, particularly as regards the 
right to order shooting. This, too, should be made clear to the public. 
We have met and commented upon many cases in which unlawful’^ 
assemblies laboured under the delusion that it required an Order of the 
the “ Local Government to disperse them by force. 

(54) We have dealt fully with one instance (^) in which a senior civil' 
officer himself had no clear or correct idea of what disobedience of an 
Order under section 144 entailed and issued orders which were, in our" 
opinion, dangerously wrong. But we do not think that he was alone in 
his misconception. 

(55) We have ventured to express our views upon the withdrawal of 
riot charges. Out of an aggregate of 4,306 men charged we find that 
only 1,798(*) were fully tried and that of these 900 were convicted and 
898 discharged. 

(56) On the policy of leniency itself we have only this to say, that, in’ 
our view, following the experience of the Coringhee riots, it has in this 
case led to an impression that the State is unable or unwilling to punish’ 
crimes, even crimes of violence, which arise in rioting if the rioting is- 
on a sufficient scale. That is a dangerous doctrine. To that extent,, 
we think that an already diminishing respect for law and order has » 
been further lessened in general in the country. 

(57) We recognize the difficulty of investigating and prosecuting to' 
an end every case in which the law was broken and we sympathize with’ 
the view that where the punishment to follow a conviction might well* 
be less than the time spent in custody before that conviction is obtained,, 
common sense dictates that the law and the accused should cry quits. 
But we think that, in these riots, there were too many cases of a serious « 
character, involving acts of violence, in which the law did net take- 
its course. 

(58) We cannot say that the instructions given to District Officers by 
the Home Department of the Government of Burma were, in them- 
selves, in any way objectionable or irregular, though they did, as we 
think; indicate to Public Prosecutors through Deputy Commissioners 
that a policy of leniency w^s favoured by the Government. We think,, 
however, that in some places, of which the Myaungmya District (^) is a 

(^) Part II, page 145. 

P) This figure does not include 41 persons whose cases were still under trial at- 
the date of our enquiries. 

P) See page 63. 
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notable example^ they were received by Deputy Commissioners and Public 
Prosecutors as definite instructions for the withdrawal of almost every 
case. Technically it is difficult to say that such instructions were con- 
stitutionally improper(^) but as a matter of policy their wisdom may be 
doubted. We think it would have been better had instructions been 
issued that the law must take its course wherever possible but that there 
•were certain considerations which might legitimately be borne in 
■mind. Had leniency then been desirable, it would, we think, have 
been more safely applied by an executive amnesty with which the 
imachinery of the law could not be confused. 

(59) We ought to say ia this regard that wc recognize that in many 
‘Cases the Indians who alone could give the evidence required were too 
frightened to adduce it and that this circumstance accounted for many 
* cases which could not be proceeded with. 

(60) A subsidiary result of the volume of cases which were with- 
drawn has been to encourage the belief that the corresponding arrests 
were not justified and to deprive the police of their best answer to that 
‘Charge. We have examined as many cases as we can and have formed 
the view that there is no general truth at all in this charge, though it is 
inevitable that in the general confusion that existed such cases must to 
♦some extent have occurred. 

(61) We think that any form of director indirect individual interest 
‘by any Minister in the disposal of any case or cases in which persons 
“had been arrested in circumstances arising out of rioting or any com- 
munication relating to such cases, direct or indirect, between any such 
'Minister or any member of his staff and any District Magistrate within 
♦whose jurisdiction that disposal lay, was most unfortunate, unfair 
:to the District Magistrate concerned and in general to be deprecated. 

(62) We think that there were too many failures among the ihugyis 
of the towns and villages of Burma to range themselves upon the side 
of law and order and to use their influence to stop disorder and to 
protect the victims of the riots. And in some cases, we have received 
evidence of their having joined the rioters and hooligans. We have 
in Appendix XIV prepared a list of such complaints as have been made 
to us. But we think that there are others of which we have not heard. 

(63) We have dwelt at considerable length in this report upon the 
influence of the Burmese Press, We sum it up by saying that, in our 
view, it has been one of the chief agents, if not the chief agent, in creating 
that unrest which led to the riots into which we have inquired, in 
making use of the resentment which Maung Shwe Hpi’s book raised 
for political purposes and in fostering for political ends the confusion 
the riots have left behind them. 

(64) We think that this Press has in the past two years, and possibly 
before, enjoyed a licence beyond its deserts. What is, or is not, 
permissible in a newspaper under section 4 ( 1 ) of the Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 1931, is, in any particular case, for the legal advisers of 

(h See section 494 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
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Government and ultimately the Courts to sayC). But we venture to say 
that we have read many things in these newspapers which strike us as 
falling within that section. We think that there may have been in the 
past, and be still, some laxity in the vigilance of the appropriate 
officers of Government under this Act. 


(65) We think that, as the escape of Maung Shwe Hpi’s book in 
1931 and again in 1936 and the almost complete absence of prosecu- 
tions under the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867 (as 
amended) shows (^), there has been, and is, no little laxity in the 
vigilance of Government over the output of newspapers and other 
literature in the country. We think, too, that the provisions of this 
Act are out of date and require amendment in the respects^ at any rate, 
to which our subsequent recommendations extend. And we think also 
that the system under which the Director of Public Instruction is 
charged with the scrutiny of books, while by devious channels copies 
of newspapers at length reach the Criminal Investigation Department 
through the District Magistrate, is not ideal. We think, upon the 
evidence we have, that there is a great deal of improper and subversive 
matter both in newspaper and in book form which either has escaped 
the net or has too tardily been brought to official notice (*). 


(66) We have given our earnest considemtion as to whether there 
was laxity in the proscription of Maung Shwe Hpi’s book. We think 
there was. But we desire to make quite clear in what sense we mean 
this. We think first that, had the provisions of the law and the 
instructions given under it been observed, the book would, or ought to, 
have been proscribed in 1931 and again in 1936. Again, in 1938, had 
the Criminal Investigation Department been as alert as it ought to have 
been, we think that, when the book was first mentioned in the Press 
on the 19th of July, no stone should have been left unturned, in the 
atmosphere that prevailed, to get hold of it, to ascertain its contents 
without worrying about a formal translation and to bring it, as an 
urgent matter, to the personal attention of the Minister. Instead of 
that, matters followed the leisurely course dictated by routine. A 
little more imagination was needed in all departments. We think the 
Minister was ill served in this respect. He has told us, and we accept 
it,, that the Editor of \h.Q Headman^ s Gazette had also failed to furnish 
copies of the newspapers for a week before the 25th of July. But some 
warning had reached him through U Nageinda’s letter (^) on the 23rd' 
of July. We cannot wholly acquit the Minister of having himself also 
underestimated the seriousness of the position so far as he was aware 
of it. But the moment it w^^as brought home to him that the matter 
really was serious, he lost no time in taking the step of proscribing the 
book on the 26th of July. We think, therefore, that the book should 
have been proscribed earlier but that the real fault lay with the Criminal* 
Investigation Department rather than with the Minister personally. 


interesting and recent case is to be found* in the December (l938i number 
ol the Calcutta Law Reports. “ 

0 Interim Report, page 40. 

to toe Editor of the 

1 trpslalions of the Vernacular Press. In the- 

tof thd^^K* ^°''' “nsattofactory 

(^) See page 9, 
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We desire to add that, in our opinion, if the book had been proscribed 
earlier we do not think the riots would have been thereby prevented. 

This matter has, we think, in truth been urged before us rather to 
excuse the rioting than to explain it. 

(67) We have mentioned pongyis as one of the agencies used to Kyanngdatks. 
preach disorder and we have referred to the danger to the peace and Chapter XIX, 
future growth of Burma and to the Religion itself. Much of what we * 

have said applies to the kyaungdaiks in which they live. We regard it 
as equally urgent that it should be established in the public mind, once 
and for all, that, subject to the observance, wherever possible consis- 
tently with efficiency and duty, of due respect for Holy Places, the 
civil law must, where public safety so requires, be enforced in respect 
of kyaungdaiks and that they do not stand outside the right of search. 

In the specific case (^J which we have investigated in full there was, in 
our opinion, nothing which could cause resentment to a sincere 
Buddhist either in the search itself or in the way in which it was 
conducted. We add that we think that a feeling has grown up, to the 
danger of society, that kyaungdaiks are immune from search. We 
fail, ourselves, to understand why the Thayettaw Kyaungdaik and other 
kyaungdaiks in Rangoon escaped, for there was, we think, a great deal 
of evidence not merely to justify, but to compel, that course in the 
interests of public safety and of the Rule of Law. 


(B) Recommendations as to Civil and Allied Matters^ 

(21) We recommend that attention be paid to the training of civil Conclusions 
officers in their rights and powers in relation to, and also in the (51) and (52) 
technique of handling, civil disturbances with a view to obtaining better 
co-operation between them and police officers in meeting causes of 
discontent, in the preparation of precautions and schemes to meet civil 
disturbances before they arise and in actually dealing with riot situations. 

In Magistrates this is particularly important and we think that all 
Magistrates should be carefully instructed, and their instruction from 
time to time tested, in respect of their riot duties, 

(22) We recommend for the use of civil officers, just as much as Conclusion 
for police officers, the small Civil Disturbance Manual which we (52). 
have mentioned earlier (*). 


(23) We think, in particular, that all doubt as to the use of section 144 conclusions 
of the Criminal Procedure Code in the minds of civil and police officers, (53) and (54), 
and the consequences of its disobedience, must be dispelled by an 
authoritative announcement upon the matter in order to avoid such a 
mistake as we think was made in the case to which we have drawn 
attention. We think that civil officers should, in the Manual we have 
suggested, be provided with carefully prepared (®) precedents of such 
orders for use at a moment’s notice. 


(24) We recommend in any future case a policy in principle, in the 
matter of such prosecutions as may follow rioting, which leaves District 

(^) At Pak6kku,page 132, 

(^) Page 245. 

(*) There actually is one in the Criminal Procedure Code itself, but very few 
people seem to realise it. 


Conclusions 
(55) to (61) 
inclusive. 
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Magistrates and other prosecuting authorities to carry out the law as it 
for the time being stands subject to the exercise by them of such 
lawful powers of withdrawal and such discretions as under the law they 
may possess. Thus only may misunderstanding between judicial and 
executive authorities be avoided. But we should concede that in such 
a Manual as we have suggested those abstract considerations which may 
properly be borne in mind by District Magistrates and other prosecuting 
officers in using their powers and discretions might usefully find a place. 
If general clemency is to be applied to persons convicted of riot offences 
or to any class or classes of them, we think that it would be better done 
by independent executive action by way of amnesty than by executive 
advice tendered to judicial officers. 

(25) We recommend a departmental inquiry, or a series of local 
departmental inquiries, into the very general charge — which in our 
opinion has substance in it — of the too frequent failure of Thugyis to 
range themselves openly and wholeheartedly upon the side of the 
authorities. And, if possible, we hope that, by constant supervision and 
vigilance by District Officers, it may be possible in time to strengthen 
this important class of public servant. If it were possible to pi-ovide 
him with healthy official (but non-political) information and pro- 
paganda on social and economic questions we think that it would make 
for the ultimate creation of public opinion C), 

(26) We also recommend a more vigorous use of sections 124a, 153, 
153a of the Penal Code and sections 107 and 108 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. We appreciate that it rests with the legal advisers of 
Government to say whether a speech or writing is seditious or legally 
objectionable or not. But we have traced between the 11th December 
1933 and the 10th September 1938,j^//y cases in which the legal adviser 
of Government has considered speeches to be “ actionable ” in only 
twelve of which prosecutions were sanctioned. We recommend more 
vigilance than this. Liberty of speech is one thing but immunity from 
the legal consequence of the abuse of liberty is another and wholly 
different thing. 

(27) We recommend a general tightening up of the vigilance at 
present exercised over (a) the newspaper Pi-ess and (t) the output of 
book and other literature by the Presses of the country at large. 

(28) As regards the newspaper Press, so long as the provisions of 
the Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, are, when necessary, vigilantly 
and actively employed, we should not recommend, in any actual or 
threatened communal or religious disturbance, an actual general censor- 
ship of the Press, because we think on principle that, in a domestic 
disturbance and in a democratic country the normal statutory power of 
controlling the Press ought to be made sufficient. But, these powers 
failing of vigilant and proper exercise, we cannot close our eyes to the 
possibility of the ultimate necessity for a strict censorship. We recom- 
mend a far more vigilant use of the Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 
1931, than we think has been made recently in Burma. 

(^) This contains the elements of the idea wliich we find very difficult to put into 
the form of concrete proposals, that Government should by some form of non-politi- 
cal publicity and propaganda do something to counteract the ignorance and mis- 
apprehension on many questions which exist and which in the hand of agitators, are 
a constant source of danger. See Chapter XIX, page 275. 
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(29) As regards the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, as 
amended by the Press and Registration of Books Act (1867) Amend- 
ment Act (1890), we recommend that this should be amended — 

(a) so as to shorten the period for delivery of every “ book ” to 
the appointed officer to a period of one week, instead of 
one month, after first delivery of that ‘‘book’’ out of the 
Press ; 

ih) so as to make the Act apply with certainty to a second and 
subsequent edition of a “ book, ” as well as to the first ; 

<{c) so as to enlarge the definition of a “ book ” where necessary to 
include any printed matter upon any subject of general 
or public, as opposed to purely private, interest ; 

id) so as to require, under penalties for failure, a quarterly or 
half-yearly statement from every keeper of a printing press 
as to the output of his Press for the preceding period 
verified by affidavit or statutory declaration ; and 

(e) so as to increase the maximum penalties for failure to obey 
the provisions of the Act. 

^ (30) We think that the instructions to Deputy Commissioners in the 
Districts as to the immediate disposal of books delivered to them under 
the Act should be, where necessary, revised and their attention drawn 
to them. 

(31) We recommend that, instead of the delivery of two copies of 
newspapers under section 11a of the Act to the District Magistrate, 
such copies should, be delivered as to one of them, as heretofore to the 
District Magistrate and, as to the other of them, in the case of a news- 
paper published in Rangoon, to the Criminal Investigation Department 
■before noon on the day of publication and, in the case of a newspaper 
published outside Rangoon, to the same Department by prepaid post on 
the day of publication. 

■ (32) We see advantages in vesting in the Criminal Investigation 
Department, as reorganized, the whole responsibility for “ reviewing ” 
books and newspapers delivered in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act. On the other hand we see sound reasons why, in the case of 
books, the Department of Public Instruction is, in most cases, the more 
qualified and interested of the two. If it is thought to be inexpedient 
to vest in the Criminal Investigation Department the whole of this work 
(whichinmany ways would be desirable), then, in the reorganization of 
that Department which we hope will follow with a view to bringing it 
into more intimate relations with the Home Department and the police 
•we should recommend that, as far as possible, it should maintain, 
touch with the Department of Public Instruction in the matter of the 
review of books. 

(33) And, finally, we recommend a far more general vigilance in the 
-matter of thedelivery of books under the Press and Registration of Books 
-Act 1867 (as amended). The fact that only one such prosecution has 
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occurred in the past five years is not consistent, in the light of the 
evidence we have received of wholesale evasion of the Act, with a 
vigorous discharge of their duties by the officers concerned. 

Kyaungdaiks, (34) Just as we have recommended that a serious attempt should be 
Conclusion made to define the sphere of the Sangha in the State and to assist it to 
cSoterXiX restore its own authority, so we recommend that further misunderslan- 
page 278. ’ ding should be removed by a public definition of the relations of 

kyaungdaiks to the civil law. We think that this is urgently needed,, 
notwithstanding that no legal doubt exists in order finally to dispel 
a prevailing conception of the status of a kyaungdaik which, has 
in our opinion become a menace to good government and future 
peace. We have suggested in Chapter XIX at page 278 some 
principles which in our view might be suitable. And we particulaidy 
desire to guard ourselves from being supposed to advocate intemperate 
or unnecessary action where kyaungdaiks are concerned. We only 
say that, in cur view, a dangerous popular misconception should be 
dispelled. 


Our inquiry has brought us into contact with many officers in many 
places throughout Burma whose work in difficult conditions we have had* 
to^ examine critically and, in some cases, adversely criticise. We have 
tried to appreciate their difficulties and always to be temperate and fair. 
But we do not think we ought to close this Report without making- 
some short reference to a few individual cases in which we have been- 
struck by work of outstanding merit. In mentioning these we do not 
mean that there may not be many other cases which have escaped us 
in which equally good work was done. 

Among civil officers we have already C) commented specially upon the 
part the Warden of the Oilfields Mr. T. S. Atkinson, played at Yenan- 
gyaung. And we desire to mention particularly the Deputy Commis- 
sioners of Mandalay and Tharrawaddy, who, we think, deserve credit for 
good work in difficult conditions. Among junior civil officers we 
think that, notwithstanding the charges levelled against him, Mr. G. E. 
Rollins C) at Wakenia did splendid work in an emergency. At Taung- 
dwingyi C) the Third Additional Magistrate overcame the deplorable 
example set to him by his colleagues and rose to an occasion and, we 
understand that U Tun Maung, the Headquarters Assistant to the 
Deputy Commissioner of Tharrawaddy, gave that officer invaluable 
assistance throughout. We also do not overlook, Maung Nyun Maung,^ 
the village Headman of Pazunmyaung, who set an example C) other 
Headmen might do well to follow. 

n See page 131. 

(^) See page 49. 

(®) See page 1C4. 

(^) See page 214. 
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Among the police, we have been struck by the work of Mr. A. A*. 
Donald, the District Superintendent of Police of the Shwebo Distx'ict, 
whose personal energy and determination undoubtedly contributed 
in no small measure to the control of that District. And Mr. A. J. 
Jones, the District Superintendent of Police of the Pegu District struck: 
us as the officer to whom the comparative peace of the Pegu District 
was largely due. We think too that Mr. F. G. Bestall, the District 
Superintendent of Police of Magwe. did outstandingly good work in that 
District and at Yenangyaung. We think also that U Tun Mra U, 
A.T.M., the District Superintendent of Police of Henzada deserves 
mention for the capacity he showed in overcoming difficulties. In the 
Myaungmya District, notwithstanding the charges made against him,, 
we are satisfied that Mr. A. H. Phipps, the District Superintendent of 
Police can claim the credit for having kept the District in control and 
that there is nothing to reproach him with. Among junior police 
officers we think that TJ Ba Kun, the Headquarters Assistant of Police 
of Tharrawaddy, was outstanding for his courage and sense of duty 
at Okpo(^) where he saved a very ugly situation. We cannot too highly 
commend this officer to the notice of his seniors. We desire also to 
mention Mohamed Yacoob Khan ("), the Headquarters Assistant of 
Police at Toungoo, and Sergeant Phillips of Yenangyaung for the good 
work they did. 

Among civilians we have had our special attention drawn to the efforts 
for peace of U Hla Thwin, the President of the Municipal Committee 
of Yandoon, and of Musaji Bham, Municipal Councillor, also of Yandoon,. 
of U LSfgwe Din, the Superintendent of the Buddhist School and of 
Abdul Hye, Inspector of \^accination, both of Thonze, and of Dr. 
Kyu Pe of Minhla. We also wish to refer specially to the help given tO' 
the authorities by Sayadaw U Kondala of the Mya-San-Gu Kyaung^ 
Toungoo. The late Commissoner of Mandalay has furnished us with* 
a list of the names of thirteen gentlemen to whom he considers 
Mandalay to be specially indebted for their services for peace : — - 
U Maung Maung Bya, C.I.E., M.B.E., A.T.M. ; U Kyaw, K.S.M., 
A.T.M. ; U San Thin, T.D.M. ; U Pe Than, A.T.M. ; Tait Tin Pyu„ 
K.S.M., O.B.E. ; U Ba Si, AT.lk. ; U Thoung Tint ; U Thaw, Honorary 
Magistrate ; U Khin Maung Pu, Broker ; U Khin Maung Gyi, Mahadan- 
won ; U Po Yin, T.P.S., Honorary Magistrate ; U Ka, T.P.S., Honorary 
^Magistrate ; Mr, C. E. Mapara. 


(^) Sec page 202. 
(-} See page 209. 
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ADDENDUM. 

Two matters have come to our attention at a very late stage and too 
late for inclusion in the body of the Report itself. We think we ought 
to mentioii them. 

(1) The Shooting in 52nd Street^ Rangoon. 

This took place on the afternoon of the 29th of July. A party of 
military police fired on a mob of Chittagonians at the junction of S2nd 
Street and Dalhousie Street, killing one and wounding another. This 
was a perfectly well known incident and is included in the report of 
the Commissioner of Police at page 6, though in some details that account 
is incorrect. During the whole of the long period in which we took 
evidence from the Indian communities in Rangoon whom Mr. Rafi and 
his learned juniors represented, no intimation of any kind was made to 
us that it was challenged'in any way. But on the last day of our sitting, 
indeed on the very day on which our Ordinance expired — a day which 
we had allotted to Mr. Rafi to hear a few odd witnesses left over — two 
witnesses were produced to challenge this case of shooting. It is 
unfortunate that this should not have been raised at an earlier stage 
when there was ample opportunity for doing so. 

Two eye witnesses(*) were thus adduced to say that the military 
police fired wantonly and without excuse at a party of harmless* 
Chittagonians. One of these witnesses at least is a gentleman who, we 
are sure, would not invent a story such as this. No other witnesses 
were brought to support it. We have, however, succeeded with some- 
difficulty, in tracing the officer(0 who was in charge of this party of 
police and who himself ordered two sepoys to fire two shots each. 
We .have also seen the written report be made to his superior 
officers at the time, which in every way confirms his evidence to us. 
We are quite satisfied from what he has told us that he had to take this 
course to prevent his party being overwhelmed by a hostile crowd which 
appeared to be about to attack them. He held his hand until the last 
moment, repeatedly w^arned the crowd and then only ordered four shots 
to be fired. We are satisfied that he was legally justified in doing so, 
and that the course he took was necessary and proper. We desire to 
add that we do not doubt the sincerity of the Indian gentleman who 
gave evidence before us in the sense that this shooting was not justified. 
We think the explanation is that he was on the north pavement of 
Dalhousie Street at the time and that, in the confusion and among the 
crowd, he got a wrong impression of what actually occurred. 

(2) Nattalin. 

A letter dated the 30th January 1939 was received by the Secretary 
of the Committee on the 7th February 1939 from U Maung Maung, 
M.H.R., who represents Tharrawaddy North. It charges the Subdivi- 
sional Officer of Zigon with having not only deliberately omitted 
but also flatly refused permission for certain Burmese witnesses to 

(^) Rangoon witnesses Nos. 182 and 183. 

{^) Rangoon witness No. 19n. 


52nd Street 
shooting. 


Incident at 
Nattalin. 
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;give their evidence before the Committee in relation to the shooting 
incidents at Nattalin when it visited that place on the 26th January 
1939. We have made inquiries as to this through the Deputy Com- 
missioner and his answer will be found in our files. The charge made 
is irresponsible and untrue. We have, moreover, this to add. The 
Committee during its sitting at Nattalin were entertained by the 
spectacle of some fifteen boys and youths headed by U Maung Maung, 
M.H.R. himself, parading the town beating tin cans and shouting 
Boycott the Riot Inquiry Committee.” We regret that U Maung 
Maung if he desired further witnesses to be called, did not take the 
opportunity while within a few yards of our place of sitting, of 
informing us of the fact, in which case they would most certainly have 
been heard. We may add that this was the only occasion from first 
to last on which any form of demonstration was made against the 
-Committee. 


H. B. L. Braund, 

Chairman, 

U Po Han, 

A. Rahim, 

Kin Maung Dwe, 

M. A. Rauf, 


:Dated the 27th 'February 1939, 


Members, 
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APPENDIX 1. 

Translation of the Agenda for the Meeting on the Shwedagon 
Pagoda on the 26th July 1938, 

A^^enda. 

(1) To elect a Chairman and a Secretary of the meeting. 

(2) To take vigorous action against — 

(a) Muslim Nga Shwe Hpi, the author of the book entitled 

“ Instruction on the discourse between a Moulvi and a 
Yogi ; 

(b) the owner of the Press responsible for printing the book ; 

(c) the person who financed the printing and distribution of a 

large number of copies of the book ; and 
id) those who secrete the book, although it came into their 
possession. 

(3) To take vigorous action against the granting of permission to enter 
pagodas, kyaimgs and wuttagan lands with shoes on, on certain 
conditions. 

(4) To urge urgent legislation in connection with the marriages 
between Burmese women and foreigners professing other faiths. 

(5) To discuss miscellaneous matters. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Translation of the Resolutions passed at the Meeting on the 
Shwedagon Pagoda on the 26 th July 1938. 

Resolution No. 1 . — “That in view of the fact that the book entitled 
the “ Moulvi-Yogi Aw-wada Sadan ” written by Maung Shwe Hpi of 
Myedu (Shwebo District) contains scurrilous remarks against Lord 
Buddha, his images and pagodas and the fact that it amounts to in- 
solence and insult to the Buddhist community, this meeting emphati- 
cally urges Government to punish the author of the book, the proprietors 
of the National Press, Mandalay, and the “ Tha Htun Aung Press, ” 
Taikkyi, at which copies of the said book were printed. The meeting 
is further of opinion that wide publicity should be given to the fact that 
Thugyi Nga Kha and his family of Namma (Myitkyina) and Khatiza 
Bi Bi (wife of late Hashim Cassim Patail) and family, the owners of 
the Hashim Cissim Pitail — One Price “ Padonma ” Shop, Rangoon, 
subsidised the publication of the book ; and that if Government 
fails to take necessary action in the matter as demanded, this 
meeting warns Government that steps will be taken to treat the 
Muslims as enemy No. 1 who insult the Buddhist community and their 
religion and to bring about the extermination of the Muslims and the 
extinction of their religion and language.*’ 

Resolution No. 2 . — “ That the meeting demands the enforcement of 
strict prohibition of foot-wearing on the Shwedagon Pagoda and other 
religious places without any exception.” 

Resolution No. 3 . — “ That Government be urged to immediately 
enforce the Buddhist Women Special Marriage and Succession Bill.” 

Resolution No. 4 . — “ That a Working Committee consisting of the 
Executive Committee Members of the Thathana Mamaka Young Sanghas 
Association, Rangoon, be formed to give effect to the above resolutions.” 
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APPENDIX IV. 

The burning of the Sawmills at the corner of Canal Street and Keighley 
Street on the morning of the 28th Jttly. 

This took place at about 11-30 a.m. on the 28th July. There was a 
^lash between Chulias and Burnians near the Net war sawmill at about 
11 a.m. A body of Burmaiis, after that was over, proceeded to the 
■corner of Canal Street and Keighley Street led by a fongyi. There 
they were ordered by the ^ongyi to set fire to the sawmill of which 
Mr. D. Horniasjee is the Manager. A Burman then went to a Kaka shop 
-to procure some petrol, poured it over the timber and set it on fire. The 
sawmill, it seems, belonged to a lady named Amina Bee Bee. Other 
Barmans then came in buses to the timber stalls adjacent to the sawmill 
in which the timber of the dealers was stored and these were burned 
in the same way. When a fire engine arrived, the Burmans were 
ordered by the pongyi to drive the firemeai off and as a result no 
attempt was made to extinguish the fire. There was a stiff breeze and 
in about a quarter of an hour the whole of the mill and the stalls were 
destroyed. Meanwhile, a Burman with a piece of burning wood ran 
back to the Netwar sawmill and that was burned down too. Another 
fire engine came along when the Netwar mill had been three-quariei's 
burnt and endeavoured, without any success, to save what remained. 
This is an example of a deliberate attack led by a pongyi. 
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APPENDIX V. 

Account of the attempt to set fire to the Myenigon Mosque.- 

We have gone into this incident with some care in view of the fact 
that it took place at only a very short distance from the Myenigon 
Police Outpost on the Prome Road. It affords not only an authenti- 
cated instance of the many attempts to burn Mahomedan mosques by 
Burmans but also it has been suggested that it is an instance of neglect 
by the police to take action to prevent looting and other outrages. 

The mosque is situated at some 400 yards* distance from the police 
outpost but only the tops of the minarets are visible. At the time the 
incident happened all the military police reserves had been sent to the 
city and the military police lines were completely denuded of men 
except for a few office orderlies and other oddments such as cooks.- 
Inthis condition Major Chappell received a telephone call from Major* 
Martin from the Mogul Guard telling him to go at once to Myenigon. 
He hastily raked the military police lines and collected a few men 
amounting, with others whom Captain Ross-Thompson was also able to 
raise from his lines, to sixteen. They were the office order-lies and 
other men on miscellaneous duties, who were all that were left in the 
lines. When they got to the cross-roads constituted by Prome Road 
and Bagaya Road they saw a crowd of Burmans, including pongyis^ 
numbering some hundred or a hundred and fifty armed with dahs 
approaching up the Bagaya Road from Kemmendine. Major Chappell, 
however, took no notice of them for the moment but hastened with his^ 
men into Myenigon Village where he saw smoke coming out of the 
mosque. There were men too on the top of the mosque shouting — 
presumably for help. The next thing that happened was that a number 
of Burmans with dahs in their hands rushed out of the mosque followed 
almost immediately by some Mahomedans armed with dahs as well. 
Then followed a general melee in which the military police tried to^ 
keep the Burmans and Indians apart. But they were unable to prevent 
most of the Burmans breaking through and running away. While* 
this was going on a Burman with a dah threatened Major Chappell him- 
self. This is important because it gave rise to the first case of a rifle 
being nred in Rangoon during the riots. Major Chappell had drawn 
his own revolver but it was not used. A sepoy, however, from hiS' 
right rear let off his rifle without doing any damage to any one. 
When questioned about this the explanation was that it was fired by 
mistake. The possibility that it was fired in defence of Major 
Chappell cannot be overlooked. But, as that officer points out, it 
would be surprising in that case that the bullet did not take effect as 
the range was so close. However that may be, as we have said 
before, the Burman was not injured O- That particular Burman,, 
however, was killed by ‘ Muslims almost immediately afterwards. 
After the Burmans had run away, the Mahomedans showed their 
gratitude to the military police and then went back into the mosque to^ 
put out the fire. 


(^) It has been alleged that a Burman’ who looted the Mosque was killed by a 
Gurkha with a bayonet. But we think that more probably this is the incident 
referred to. 
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This all took only a minute or two and meanwhile, the party of 
Bnmians with i>ongyis among them w^ere still coming up Bagaya Road. 
Major Chappell therefore divided his force into two, leaving Captain 
Ross-Thompson with eight men in Myenigon Village w^hile he himself 
with the remaining eight men doubled back to Prome Road. There 
he met the force of Burmans and j^ongyis. It is fair to say that, with 
the asistance of an English speaking fongyi, who gave Major Chappell 
very valuable help in persuading the crowd to go back, no disturbance 
occurred and the mob returned to their kyaujtgdaiks or houses on or 
near Bagaya Road. Then a further reinforcement of military police 
and troops arrived and the incident closed. 

We are not satisfied that the police in Myenigon outpost were, in 
fact, aware of the burning of the mosque although they were aware of 
a distiu-bance going on within Myenigon Village. It is true that there 
wei'e, or should have been, fourteen constables in the police-station. 
But this is a good illustration of the complete immobilization of the 
unarmed civil police on the 28 th of to which we shall refer in the 
report. As we have pointed out the civil police were quite useless to* 
prevent damage or loss of life in cases where they would have to face 
an armed mob. 
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APPENDIX VI. 

Statement made before the District Superintendent of Police, 
Myaungmya, on 13th August 1938 by Jemadar Tika Ram of 
THE 2nd Battalion, Burma Military Police. 

I was sent with 10 Militai'y Police to Wakema on the 29fch July 1938 
and arrived there at about 7-30 p m. The Subdivisional Police Officer- 
told us to have our meals quickly and when we had finished we fell in. 
We then marched down to the town and halted in front of the hi^ 
pagoda. I posted half my party on the road leading west and half on 
the road leading east. I took up my position with the Magistrates and 
ihe Subdivisional Police Officer on the road leading south from the 
pagoda. At the time there were about 25 ^ongyis and 200 Barmans 
.armed with dahs standing on the other side of the bridge leading to 
the pagoda and pongyi kyaungs. The Subdivisional Officer called one 
of the men and a pongyi with a dah in his hand came forward and 
spoke to him. I do not know what was said but the Magistrate told 
me to remove the picket I had posted on the road leading east and Jet 
them fall in with the picket on the west road, I told the Magistrate 
ihat if he did this the people with the dahs would go into the town. 
He told me that he had spoken to them and that they had promised 
not to do anything if they were allowed to go out of the pagoda. I 
then pointed oirt to the Magistrate that these men were fully armed 
and that there would probably be bloodshed and I told him to first 
■order them to deposit all their dahs and then thej’’ would be allowed to 
go. The Magistrate did not pay any attention and said that the people 
had promised him not to do anything. '’Ihe armed body of Burmans 
headed by the pongyis who were also armed, then proceeded along the 
road going east towards the bazaar. We did not follow them and the 
Magistrate and the Subdivisional Police Officer and the civil and 
military police then retired along the road leading west and when we 
reached the house of a Burman lugyi we all sat down for about one and 
half hours. I could hear the people shouting in the town all this time. 
Then the whole party including the Magistrates and the Subdivisional 
Police Officer proceeded towards the bazaar where the Burmans had 
gone. When we arrived there we saw no ti'ace of them but found that 
all the small Indian stalls along the Strand had been cut open and all 
the contents strewn over the road. It was’then about 11 o’clock and 
we all returned to the police-station. 

At about 3 o’clock the next morning, i.e.^ 30th July 1938, the District 
'Superintendent of Police and Deputy Commissioner arrived and when 
it was light we marched round the town with them. Everything was 
quiet and there was nobody on the roads. We returned to the Lines 
and the District Superintendent of Police and the Deputy Commissioner 
returned to Myaungmya. Nothing happened till about 11 o’clock 
when thei*e was an alarm and I fell in my military police and proceeded 
to the town at the double. We saw large bodies of armed Burmans 
near the pagoda and near the bazaar. I posted my men across the 
road in front of the pagoda and after giving the order to load and fix 
"bayonets we remained there for 20 minutes and the Burmans who had 
collected dispersed. We then returned to the police-station. At 
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about J2-30 p.m. the Commander of the Fire Brigade arrived in a bus 
at the police-station and said that the mosque had been set on fire. 

I put my men in the bus and we proceeded immediately to the mosque. 
When we arrived at the mosque there was nobody in it but a large- 
party of about 300 Burmans including about 20 j>ongyis all armed with. 
Jahs were standing on the other side cf the road from the mosque and 
in front of the pagoda. The firemen were playing their hose on the 
fire which was inside the mosque. The mosque itself which was made 
of stone was not damaged but the Koran, books etc., were heaped 
together and set on fire. The lire was brought under control in about 
half-an-hour. The armed body of Burmans then retired into the 
pagoda. There was no Magistrate present but the Subdivisional 
Police Officer was there in charge. We then returned to the 
Lines. Nothing further happened till about 8 o^clock at night 
when another alarm was given. The bioscope hall owned by an Indian 
and another seven or eight Indian houses were set on fire. I fell in my 
pai'ty and the Subdivisional Police Officer instructed me to take up a 
position at the junction of the road leading down to the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company and the Strand Road which runs in front of the 
police-station. He told us we were not to proceed any further but to 
protect the police-station. There was already a civil police (armed) 
guard in the police-station at the time. I stayed at the corner as 
instructed. The Subdivisional Police Officer and the other Magistrates 
went into the police-station and did not move out of it. They sent the 
Police Station Officer and about 20 armed civil police down the Strand 
Road leading towards the bazaar where the attacking of Indians and 
the looting of shops was taking place. The Burmans living on the 
other side of the river then came across in their boats and lit small fires 
on both sides of the river. They then proceeded to loot all the Indian 
houses and carried the stuff over to the other bank shouting to those 
on the other bank to come over and assist them. From where we were 
standing we could see all that was going on. No effort was made by 
the civil police, who had gone into the town, or the Magistrate or the 
Subdivisional Police Officer to stop this. In fact, neither the Sudivi- 
sional Police Officer nor the Magistrates left the police-station. I was 
given orders not to allow any Buniians to approach the police-station. 
At about 11 o’clock I was told to return to the , police-station. We had 
been in the police-station for about half-an-honr when two badly injured 
Indians came running into the police-station and one of them collapsed. 
He was unable to walk and so both wounded men were put into a 
sampan and taken down by river to the front of the hospital. The 
military police marched down the Strand Road with a party of civil 
police under Sub-Inspector of Police Mating Set. The injured persons 
were then handed over to the hospital. We returned by the upper 
road and in every street saw parties of 10 or 15 Burmans standing about 
in groups ai'med with dahs. When we arrived at the police-station it 
was about 1 a.m. There were no patrols or pickets out in the town that 
night. The looting continued all night till about 3 next morning. The 
Burmans carried away across the river as much as they could load 
into their boats. 

On the 31st July 1938 at about 6 a.m. I fell in my men and accom- 
panied the civil police under the Police Station Officer and went round 
the town collecting all the Muslims in batches of 50 from the houses o£ 
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Chettyars and Hindus where they had taken refuse the night before. 
We evacuated in all about 400 Muslims with their families. They were 
all kept in the police-station compound. This work was completed 
about 8 a.m. The Subdivisional Police Officer then instructed me to 
stop any man climbing up the telephone posts to cut the wires. He 
told me to shoot them if they disobeyed the orders. I posted the 
sentries at the four corners of the police-station compound to see that 
nobody interfered with the telephone wires. 

At about 4 p.m. Havildar Sardu Singh and a detachment of 20 
(Bassein) Military Police and 30 Karen Special Police arrived from 
Myaungmya, The Subdivisional Police Officer then told me to instruct 
Havildar Sardu Singh to order his men to relieve my men who were on 
duty at the corners of the police-station compound. Mr. Rollins, the 
new Subdivisional Officer from Bassein, Mr. McCorkell, Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, Bassein, and Mr. Slater of Steel Brothers also 
arrived about the same time by speed boat. Mr. Rollins then instructed 
me to form two parties of ten men each from the military police, who 
had just arrived and order them to patrol the town during the night. 
Nothing further happened that night. The next morning the District 
Superintendent of Police arrived from M 5 ’'aungmya at about 4 a.m. 
and a little later Captain Turner and 50 men of the Burma Frontier 
Force arrived by the Express Steamer from Rangoon. 
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APPENDIX VII. 
Withdrawals of Cases. 


Di&trici, 

Number of person*? anested. 

Number ol persons arrested against whom investiga- 
tion was refused, 

Numbei of persons with legardto whom cases were 
closed as false . 
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Thaton 
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Yamethin 
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Shwebo 
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Sagaing 
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Lower Chindwin 

*5 

... 

... 

! ... 

... 

... 

... 
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... 

5 

... 

•• 

5 - 

Total 

4,306 

42 

14 

381 

22 

8 

397 

761 

828 

900 

898 

41 

4,306 


P) Died during trial. 

P) This figure does not include 43 persons said to have been “ released by 
Police and Magistrate.’* It is not clear what is meant by this, but we have not had 
'.time to investigate the point. 

P) Absconded while on bail. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

Sanctioned Strength of the Civid Police Force on the 

31st July 1938. 


Inspector-General of Police 

1 

Deputy Inspectors -General of Police 

4 

District Superintendents of Police 

37 

Assistant Superintendents of Police 

33 

Deputy Superintendents of Police 

64 

Inspectors of Police 

210 

Sub-Inspectors of Police 

... 1,396 

Sergeants of Police 

7 

Station Writers 

407 

Head Constables 

1,411 

Constables 

... 9,686 

Total 

... 13,256 


Note. — These hgures omit 1 Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 3 District 
Superintendents of Police, 1 Assistant Superintendent of Police, 4 Deputy Superinten- 
dents of Police and 15 Inspectors of Police who are shown in the statement of strength 
of the Rangoon Citv Police, but take no account of absentees sick or on leave. 


m 
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APPENDIX IX. 


Sanctioned Strength of the Rangoon City Police Force- 
on THE 31st July 1938. 


Commissioner of Police (Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police) 

Deputy Commissioner of Police (District Superinte 
dent of Police) 

Assistant Commissioner of Police (District Superinte 
dent of Police) 

District Superintendent of Police 
Assistant Superintendent of Police 
Deputy Superintendents of Police 
Inspectors of Police 
Sub- Inspectors of Police 
Sergeants 
Station Writers 
Head Constables 
Constables ... 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

15 

99- 

52 

29 

108 

1,263 


Total 


1,575 


Note. — These figures take no account absentees sick or on leave. The total 
force available for duty on 31st July 1938 was in fact 1,355 but even this total included 
56 recruits of less than three months’ service and 9 men who were under suspension. 



Schedule of Riot Casualties. 
{See Chapter XX.) 
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One female and three 
children. 
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APPENDIX XI. 

Schedule of Losses of Profertf during the Riots (a) as Officially Estimated and (b) as Claimed before the 

Committee. 

ISee Chapter XX.J 
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Schedule of Losses of Property during the Riots fa) as Officially Estimated and (b) as Claimed before the 

Committee. 
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Letpanye^yaw 
Thabyegon , 
JKalamangon 





Kinmunchon 
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APPENDIX Xl—contd. 

Schedule of Losses of Property during the Riots (a) as Officially Estimated and (b) as Claimed before the 

Committee. 

(See Chapter XX.) 
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Irrawaddy Bassein ... Daikpyet 
















Henzada ... 35 1,948 


( xlv ) 



gyaung. 

Lanthamaing ... 9,270 





' APPENDIX IX— contd. 

SCHEDOLE o. Losses of Peopeect dosing the Riots (a) as Officiadlv Estimated and (b) as Cdaimed eefoee The 

Committee. 

(See Chapter XX.) 
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APPENDIX Xl-contd. 

Schedule of Losses of Property during the Riots (a) Officially Estimated and (b) as Claime6 before the 

Committee. 

iSee Chapter XX), 
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APPfiNDKt Xl-contd. 

§cflK00L« OF Losses ot Peoperiv doeieg mb Riots (a) AsOFnoiatLT Estihated aed (b) As CLAlMEi. befoee iBe 

Committee, 

(Sde Chapter XX.) 


{ 1 ) 



Thabutkon 



Ngayane ... 90 617 

Magyidaw ... 371 1,240 



Khataunggyi . 




Appendix xi— concid. 

Schedule OF Losses of Property during the Riots (a) as Officially Estimate!) and (b)AS Claimed before the 

Committee. 

' (See Chapter XX.) 
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APPENDIX Xll-contd. 

Schedule of Desecration and Destruction of Religious Edifices and BuiLDiNGS-contd, 

(See Chapter XX.) 
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Set on fire, but extinguished before much damage done. 
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APPENDIX XIIL 

Alleged Instances of Police Indifferenxe. O 


Place. 

a) 

Date. 

(2) 

Time. 

(3) 

Witness 

No. 

(4) 

Nature of Incident. 

(S) 

Pagoda Road 

26-7-38 

Ranf^oon. 

‘ 28 

I'resent at assault. 

Godwin Road 

27-7-38 

11 a.ni. ... 

56 

Present 400 \'ards from 

Corner of Thompson 

27-7-38 

9-20 p.m. 

68 

looting. 

Near assault. 

and Montgomery 
Streets. 




Corner of Godwin 

26-7-38 

4 p.m. 

74 

Do. 

Road and Canal 
Street. 




Near General Hospital 

28-7-38 

9/9-30 a.m. 

123 

Do. 

Corner of Commis- 

26-7-38 

5-15 p.m. 

127 

Ran away from assault. 

sioner Road and 
Godwin Road. 




Montgomery Street 

29-7-38 

... 

343 

Present at looting. 

“Thompson Street ... 

28-7-38 

11 a.m. 

144 

Do. 

Canal Street 

28-7-38 

... 

173 

Near looting. 

54th Street 

27-7-38 

... 

189 

Present at looting. 

5th Mile, Prome Road 

28-7-38 

3 p.m. 

190 

Looting close to Kamayut 

Ralabusti 

29-7-38 

11 a.m. ... 

191 

Police-station. 

Looting close to Taung- 

18-20, Kemmendine 

28-7-38 

11 a.m. ... 

192 

lonbyan Police-station. 

Present at looting. 

Bazaar Road. 

344, Bow Lane 

28-7-38 


193 

Looting close to Tamwe 

162, Stockade Road 

28-7-38 

Midnight 

194 

Police-station. 

Near looting. 

Myanaung 

1-8-38 

Heiizada /> 

> i strict, 

13 

Present at looting. 

Do. 

1-8-38 

10 a.ni. ... 

15 and 

Do. 

Do, 

2-8-38 

10/11 a.m. 

16. 

19 

Do. 

Mezaligon 

7-9-38 

8 a.m. 

23 

Do. 

(Myanaimg). 


Mya- 

naung 


260. These cases are ones which have been alleged before us but 
nave not been invesbgated by us. 
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APPENDIX 'XIII— contd. 

Alleged Instances of Police Indifference — contd. 


Place, 

(1) 

Date. 

(2) 

Time. 

(3) 

Witness 

No. 

(4) 

Nature of Incident. 

(5) 

.Shwedaung 

4 8-38 

Prome Di 

4-30 p m. 

Urtct. 

13 

Near assault. 

,Paviii gde 

1-8-38 

10 a.m. ... 

Prome. 

1, 2 and 

Near looting. 

Wakema 

30-7-38 

Myaungmya 

3. 

District. 

2 

Failure to come to scene 

Einme 

2-8-38 

3 p.ni 

7 

of fire. 

Ran away from looting. 

Kyonmange 

30-7-38 

3/3-30 p.m. 

Wakema 

15. 16 

Ordered assault. 

\Wakema 

29-7-38 


and 17 
Wakema 
25 

Present at looting. 

Do. 

29-7-38 

... 

27 

Do. 

Do, 

30-7-38 

... 1 

27 

Do. 

Do. 

30-7-38 

... 

28 

! 

Present at assault. 

iPyinmana 

31-7-38 

Yamethiii D 
9-30 a.m. j 

t strict. 

1 

Present at looting. 

Do. 

3/4-8-38 

! 

1 

Present at assault. 

^6th Street, Toungoo 

31-7-38 

Toniigoo D 

1-30 p.m. 

isinct. 

1 

Present at looting. 

Taungdvvingyi 

1-8-38 

Mag%ve Dis 

2 p.m. 

trict. 

15 

Present at looting. 

Yeiiaiigyaung — 

Twingon 

1-8-38 

5-30 p.m. 

28, 

Present at looting. 

Dethmatkon 

1-8-38 

5-30/6 p.m. 

34 


:Nyaunghla-T vv ingon 

1-8-38 

8 p.m. 

47 

Do. 

Road. 

Do, 

2-8-38 

7 a.m. 

47 

.Po. 
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APPENDIX XIII— contcl. 

Al.leged Instances of Police Indifference — contd. 



Nature of Incident 

( 5 ) 

Carrying away loot* 

Present at assault and at 
setting fire to mosque* 
Present at looting. 

Present at assault. 

Do. 

Present at looting. 

Do. 

Present, 'at assault and 
looting. 

Present at looting 
Present at mosque attack*. 

Present at looting. 

Present at looting and 
carrying away goods. 
Present at looting. 

Present at looting. 

Do. 

Present at mosque attack* 
Present at looting. 

Do. 

Looting close to Police* 
station. 

Present at mosque attack. 
Present at fire. 
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APPENDIX XIII— concld. 

Alleged Instances of Police Indifference — concld . 


Do. 

Do. 

Letpadan 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Qthegon 

Nattalin 

Do. 

Sitkwin 

Minhla 


Place. 

Date. 

V 

Time. 

Witness 

No. 

(1) 

m 

(3) 

(4) 


Me 

indalay Dist r 

yet. 

Mandalay 

30-7-38 

3 p.m. ... 

3 1 

Do. 

30-7-38 

5-30 p.m. 

21 ] 

Do. 

30-7-38 

... 

40 

Do. 

30-7-38 

7-30 p.m. 

35 to 56 

Do. 

30-7-38 

I 5-30 p.m. 

50 

Do. 

30-7-38 

6 p.m. ... 

67 

Do 

31-7-38 

Midnight 

77 

Do. 

30-7-38 

... 

78 

Amarapura 

1-8-38 

10 a.ra. ... 

75 


The 

1 rrawaddy D 

/ strict, ] 

Thonze 

31-7-38 

7/8 a.m. ... 

2 

Tharra 

waddy. 

Do ••• 31-7-38 

“ 1 1-8-38 


2 

Tharra 
aa ,. 


Nature of Incident. 

(5) 


assault. 

Pre.'ent at looting. 

Do. 

Looting opposite Police- 
station. 

Present at assault. 


Looting near 
station. 


Police— 



i Mosque attacked near 
Police-station. 

Present at looting. 

Do. 

Among the looters. 

present at murders. 

Near attack on mosque. 
Present at looting and- 

carrying away loot. 

Police-station 400 feet, 
away from mosqu 
attack. 

present at assault and 
murder. 

Present at looting. 

Present at looting and- 
attack on mosque. 
Taking looting. 


Present at looting. 


Present at looting and’ 
carried away loot. 
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APPENDIX XIV. 

Complaints against' Thugyis or Elders joining with, or 
assisting. Rioters against Indians. 


Place of 
inquiry. 

Number of 
witness. 

Place of alleged incident. 

Against. 

Paungde 

3 

Paungde 

Thugyis. 

Yenangyaunj^ ... 

39 

Yenangyaung 

Do. 

JQo. 

34 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

28 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

27 

Do. 

Elder. 

' Shwebo 

1 

Hmavvdaw Village 

Thugyi. 

Do. 

2 

Myedu Village 

Do. 

Do, 

13 

Kyi gon Village ... 

Do. 

Do. 

6 and 7 

Ngayane 

Do. 

- Do. 

8 and 9 - 

Thabutkon 

Do. 

Do. ••• 

18 and 19 

Tebobin 

Do. 

Do. 

20 

Tezu ••• 

Do. 

Do. 

23 and 24 

Wayonbok ••• 

Do. 

Do. 

26 

Seikkhun 

Do. 

Ye-U 

29 

Satthe 

Do 

Do. 

1 

30 

Magyidaw Villajre 

Do. 

Nattalin 

2 

Nattalin 

Elders. 

Tharrawaddy ... 

22 

Minhla 

Do. 

Minhla 


Otbegon 

Do. 

Letpadan 

1 15 

Tason Village 

Ten-liouse Ganng, 

.Minhla 

3 and 4 

Otbegon 

Thugyi. 

-Mandalay 

76 

Palengweyaung West Quarter, 
Mandalay. 

Ward Headman. 

*Pegu 

5 

Pegu Town 

Thugyi and Elders. 

Rangoon 

9 

Talainggyi (Kayan), Hantha- 
waddy. 

Thugyi 

Do. 

6 

Kangyi (Kayan) 

Do, 

Do. 

2 

Letpanbin Village, Pyapon ... 

Do. 

Do 

3 

Tatmel Village, Pyapon 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

Thamaing (Insein) 

Do. 

Do. 

i 2 

Insein 

Do. 
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APPENDIX XV. 


Alleged Instances of Demands for Money by, or Bribes to,. 
Police, Thugyis or Elders. C) 


Place. 

i 

Witness 

No. 

Against whom allegation 
made. 

Kyauktan, Hanthawaddy 

i 

1 

Elders, 

Kangyi Village (Kayan), Hanthawaddy 

6 

Do. 

Kayan, Hanthawaddy 

... 

4 

Station Writer and Officer. 

Shwedaung, Prome 

... 

13 

Elder, 

Chinin\itkyin Village, Shwebo 

... 

10 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

11 

Do. 

Kyigon Village, Shwebo 

... 

13 

Thugyi’s son.* 

Do. 

•• 

14 

Do. 

Nyaungbinzeik Village, Shwebo 

... 

15 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

16 

Do. 

Gwegon, near Seikkhun 
Shwebo. 

Village, 

21 

Elders. 

Nyaung-u, Myingyan 

... 

12 p) 

Police Officers, 

Bawnatgyi Village, Pegu 

... 

16 

** Sergeant ** and Police ot 
Htandawgyi. 

Thbnze, Tharrawaddy 

... 

4 

Police, 

Do. 

... 

6 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

S 

Do. 

Kanbe, Myaungmya 

... 

2B 

Police Station Officer. 

Do. ••• 

... 

37 

Do. 


C) See page 260. These’ cases are ones which have been alleged before us butc 
have not been investigated by us. 

Witness examined at Pak&kku, 
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